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1 ve 
By GrEorGE E. SARGENT. 


Author of “The Marsdens,” “ Story of a Pocket Bible,” &e. 


CHAPTER I.-—THE TRAVELLERS. 


At the close of a summer’s day, more than three centuries 
ago, two travellers toiled along a roug hand dusty high road 
in Oxfordshire. They were of the weaker sex, and there was 
«1 great disparity in their respective ages. One was old and 
wrinkled; and from beneath a curch, or hood, which covered 
her head, a few locks of snowy whiteness had straggled, and 
cently waved in the evening breeze. Her dress was homely in 
its texture, but neat and clean, save that the dust of a day’s 
journey had settled on it, and was more apparent because of 
the dark hue of the former, and the white, chalky nature of 
the latter. In her time this wayfarer had been tall of stature ; 
but age and infirmity had laid their withering hands on her; 
she was shrunken, and bent, aritl feeble. 

By her side, and led by her thin and trembling hand, was a 
little girl, scarcely more than six or seven years old, as one 
might have judged. The child was exceedingly fair, and 


pleasant to look upon, tho 3 e_cheeks were just at that 
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LILIAN, 


time wet with tears. She, too, was clothed in black garments, 
excepting only a small white linen cap, or mutch, which 
partially covered her head, but not so as to hide the bright 
faxen hair, which fell in natural curls on her shoulders. 

The travellers were ittle encumbered with baggage. A 
small bundle, carried bir the old woman in her disengaged 
hand, and of no great weight, probably contained all their 
worldly wealth. 

“Have we much farther to walk, grandame ?” said the 
child, in plaintive accents. 

“ Are you weary, Lily?” asked the aged traveller. 

“ Very, very,” and fresh tears, falling from the full bright 
eyes of the little one, rolled down her pale cheeks. 

“Poor child! poor [ilian!” murmured the old woman, 
“our sad journey is not yet ended. It will take many, many 
days before our wanderings are over. But we will find a 
resting-place for this niggit soon,” 

“lam very tired; oh;so tired!” sobbed little Lilian, dis- 
consolately. 

“We will sit down and rést us, darling,” and the elder 
traveller drew to the roadside, and placed the child carefully 
on a mossy bank. Then, before seating herself by her grand- 
child's side, she untied her bundle, and took from it a piece of 
brown bread, and a smajl wooden eup. 

* We can sup here, Lilian,” said she, “and you will be 
rreshed well rested.” 

A spring of clear water near the spot sufficed the poor 
wayfarers for quenching ‘their thirst: the bread cave them a 
scanty meal; and the child was refreshed. She wiped away 
‘he traces of her recent tears, and smiled as she looked up into 
her grandmother's wrinkled countenance. 

* And where shall we abide through the night, crandame? ” 
she asked. | 

“ The Good Lord will provide us with shelter, mychild. It 
may be that we shall. meet with some kind Samaritan, as we 
did yesternight, who wil take compassion on us; or if we are 
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hard bested and benighted, we shall scarcely fail to find a 
hostelry, where they will not refuse us a pallet for ready 
payment.” 

‘1 do not like those hostelries, grandame,” said the child ; 
“the men are so rough-spoken : and the pallets are so hard.” 

* Lily, darling, you have forgotten of whom it is written, 
‘that foxes have dens, and birds of heaven have nests: but 
man’s Son hath not where he shall rest his head.’ ” 

“No, grandame, I have not forgotten. But think you the 
blessed Lord Jesus would have been over-pleased had he been 
in such company as we fell in with two nights agone ? Surely, 
he would have scourged them out of the house, when he heard 
their rudeness and the great curses that they spoke, as he did 
the wicked men out of his Father’s temple.” 

“ My child, you do not understand : but we will not talk of 
this now: and lest we be hindered in our devotions, as we 
were on that evening, we will read a portion of the blessed 
evangile ; for it is written, that ‘not only in bread liveth a 
man, but in each word that cometh of God’s mouth.’ Saying 
this, the aged woman took from her bundle a volume which 
she reverently opened. But before she commenced reading, 
she glanced with some care at the road on either hand, as 
thouch guarding against interruption from any chance passer- 
by. Not that positive danger was at that time to be anppre- 
hended from detection in the act of reading the Seriptures, 
for it was in the reign of the sixth Edward, when persecuting 
laws were remitted; but personal insult might ensue; and 
past sad experience had taught suspicion as well as caution to 
those, who, like this poor woman, had endured persecution 
for Christ’s sake and his gospel’s. 

The road was clear, however, and, with a subdued and 
trembling voice, the poor woman commenced reading words 
of comfort and encouragement. It was a quiet and interesting 
scence. The sun was near setting, and the lengthened shadows 


of tall hedgwe-row trees were cast upon the road. No habita- 


tions, and, as I have said, no human beings besides these two 
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lonely ones were near. Over them the high luxuriant hedge, 
beneath which they sat, formed a verdant canopy; and the 
only sounds to be heard, distinct from the feeble utterances of 
the reader, were the occasiosal twitterings of hedge-warblers 
near, the distant cawing of rooks overhead returning to their 
colony, the more distant song of ,a nightingale, and the occa- 
sional faint bleating of sheep from some unseen and far-off 
pasture. 

And so, on their mossy resting-place, sat these two weary 
travellers—the child with her fair and delicate arm thrown 
across the lap of the aged woman, and her head resting lightly 
upon her bosom, as she looked up into the worn countenance 
with confidence and love, and listened fora while to the words 
which fell from-those feeble lips. 

‘Be not your heart afraid’—so read the wayfarer—‘ nor 
dread it, ye believen in God, and believe ye in me. In the 
house of my father be many dwellings; if anything less, I had 
said to you; for I go to make ready to you a place, and if I 
go and make ready to you a place, eftsoon I come, and I shall 
take you to myself, that where I am, ye be. And whither | 
go, ye witen, and ye witen the way. ... I am way, truth, 
and life; no man cometh to the Father but by me. . . . He 
that seeth me, seeth also the Father. . . . And whatever ye 
axen the Father in my name, J shall do this thing, that the 
Father be glorified in the Son, If ye axen anything in my 
name, I shall do it. If ye loven me, keep ye my command- 
ments. And I shall pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another comforter, the Spirit qf truth, to dwell with you with- 
outen end: which spirit the world may not take; for it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him; but ye should know him; for 
he shall dwell with you, and he shall be in you. I shall not 
leave you fatherless, I shall come to you. Yet a little, and 
the world seeth not now me; but ye shall see me, for I live, 
and ye shall live.’ ; 
burden, that*poor child, even to her aged and 

relative ; but she had gradually reclined more heavily, 
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and on looking up from her book, the reader perceived that 
the little one was no longer a listener; her eyes were closed, 
and a pearly drop or two hung and glistened on her long and 
silken eye-lashes. Overcome by weariness, Lilian had fallen 
asleep. 

The ancient traveller closed the book softly, as_ softly 
adjusted the young sfumberer, so that her head should rest on 
her own lap; but before she did this, she bent over the child, 
and kissed her cheek: then she sat quietly watching the gentle 
heaving and falling of Lilian’s bosom, and the occasional smiles 
which played unconsciously on her lips. 

An hour passed away thus silently, and then Lilian awoke. 
But by this time the shades of evening had closed in, and star 
after star had appeared in the deep blue sky. 

‘‘ Grandmother!” cried the startled child, “ what has 
happened to us? where are we ?”’ 

“Nothing has happened, Lily, only that the Lord hath 
given sleep to His beloved. You have slept, my sweet one ; 
and while you slept the night came on.”’ 

“ And we have no home,” said Lilian, mournfully ; and she 
slightly shivered, for the cold chill of night was falling. “ But 
I have had such a happy dream, grandame; if it were not 
more than a dream.” 

“Yes, Lilian; you smiled as you slept: I noted it. You 
shall tell me your dream as we walk on towards our resting 
place for the night ;” and the aged woman rose, and lifting 
her small bundle, extended the other hand to the child. 

And so as they slowly passed along, Lilian told her dream ; 
how in a large and beautiful garden, such as surely she had 
never seen on earth, she had wandered, on and on, lonely for 
a time, but not sorrowful, while she listened to sweet and 
solemn music; until she suddenly heard herself called by 
name, and turning herself round, had fallen into the embrace 
of her own dear mother, not as she had last seen her on earth, 
careworn and troubled; but in such beauty as she never could 
~ have conceived, and smiling so lovingly upon her; and also 
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that she felt that mother’s warm kisses on her cheek, while 
another voice—it was her dear martyred father's, whom she 
did not see, for her face was hidden in her mother’s bosom— 
but his voice reached her ears, and she heard him say, “ Lilian, 
Lilian, be thou faithful to the death, and to thee shall be given 
a crown of life.” And then, all faded away. 

Lilian’s grandmother smiled herself when she heard the 
little maiden tell her dream ; for she remembered whispering 
these very words softly, as the damsel lay sleeping on her 
knee, and she remembered the kisses with which she had 
approached the little one’s cheek. -. But she said not this aloud, 
“for why,” thought she, “should I weaken the impressions 
made on Lilian’s soul? And truly, it may well be that the 
poor lamb will need to be strengthened by this heavenly 
exhortation in the thorny paths of life she has to tread. 
May the Lord help her to travel on as a good knight of Christ 


Jesu 


Pear 


THERE is something very nsidipns in the lapse of time. 


When we pass the frontiers of a new country they stop us at 


once and demand our passport. They look to see whence 


the traveller has come, and whither he js roing ; and every- 


thing reminds us of the transit ion. , T he dress of the people 


is peculiar. Their language IS, strange. The streets and 


houses, the Convey ances, the style of everything is new. 


And often the features of the landse ape are forcign. Un- 


wonted crops grow in the fields. and unfamiliar trees stand 


in the <age-rows, 
hye hedg rows, and quaint and unaccountable creatures 


flit over our head or hurry across our path. And at 
given moment we 


any 
, have only to look up, im order to remember, 
‘This is no more my native land ;' this 
country in which I woke up yesterday.” 


is no longer Oe 
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But marked and conspicuous as is our progress in space, we 
recognize no such decided transitions im our progress through 
time. When we pass the frontiers of a new’ year, there is no 
one there with authority to demand our passport; no one 
who forcibly arrests us, and asks, Whence comest thou ? or, 
Whither arj thou gomg? Art thou’ bound for the Better 
Country, and hast thou a safe conduet in the name of the 
Lord of the land? But we just pass on, and every year re- 
peats, |) demand no passport; be sure you can show it at 


the journey’s end, for it is certain to be needed there. And 


as notling stops us at the border, so in the new year itself 


there in nothing distinguishable frof&® the year that went 
before. The sun rises and the sun gets. Our friends are 
around us all the same. We ply our bisiness or amusements 
just as we did before, and all things continue as they were. 
And it is the same with the more signal epochs. The infant 
passes on to childhood, and the child to youth, and the youth 
to manhood, and the man to old age, and he can hardly tell 
when or how he crossed the boundary. On our globes and 
maps we have lines to mark the parallels of distance—but 
these lines are only on the map. Crossing the equator or the 
tropic, we see no score in the water, no line in the sky to 
mark it ; and the vessel gives no lurch, no alarum sounds from 
the welkin, no call is emitted from the deep; and it is only 
the man of skill, the pilot or the captain, with his eye on the 
siens of heaven, who can tell that an event has happened, and 
that a definite portion of the voyage is completed. And so 
far, our life is like a voyage on the open sea, every day repeat- 
ing its predecessor—the same watery plain around and the 
same blue dome above—each so like the other that we might 
fancy the charmed ship was standing still. But 1t is not so. 
The watery plain of to-day is far in advance of the plain of 
yesterday, and the blue dome of to-day may be very like its 
predecessors, but it is fashioned from quite another sky. * * 

Our great business is to get acquainted with God, and so to 
become fit for His presence in the realms of light and purity. 
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His frienflly disposition He has announced in the Gospel of 
His grace; and when that announcement has subdued us 
‘nto love and obedience, we are new creatures. As soon as 
we can say. “I know whom I have believed, and | am per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which [ have committed 
unto Him.” a dreadful burden will be removed from our con- 
science, and it will be no longer with an anxious foreboding 
that we shall contemplate the end of the voyage. The an- 
nouncement, that we this day cross another parallel, need 
cause us no perturbation; and, waking from this night's 
slumber, should we hear the hurrying footsteps and mnnfa- 
miliar voices which bespeak the vessel come to port, we may 
calmly arise and make ready, for our Friend is there already, 
and has prepared a place for us; and we shall find it all home- 
like and congenial. 

When the late treasurer of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr. Hardcastle, found himself dying, he said, My last act 
of faith | wish to be, to take the blood of Jesus as the high- 
priest did when he entered behind the yéil,and when I have 
passed the veil | would appear with it before the Throne.”’ 
And in making the transit from one year to another, this is 
our most appropriate exercise. We see much sin in the re- 
trospect,—we see many a broken purpdése, many a mis-spent 
hour, many a rash and unadvised word; we see much pride 
and anger, and worldliness and unbelief; we see in the year 
now ended many offences against our neighbour and our God. 
Let us carry them to the fountaintopen for sin. There is 
nothing for us but the Great Atonement. With that atone- 
ment let us, like believing Israel, end and begin anew. To 
its sin-cancelling expiation let us consign the guilty past ; and, 
bearing its precious blood, let us pass within the veil of a 
solemn and eventful future.—Ercelsior. 
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Che Maron's 


Happon Hatt, situated in the region of the Derbyshire Peak, 
is perhaps the most complete example of the ancient hall in 
England, and though erected after the necessity for baronial 
fortresses ceased, there is much of the warlike in its external 
appearance, softened by the mech beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. The hall was originally possessed by the Avenels, 
from whom it passed by marriage to the Vernons and Bassetts, 
and, finally, through the marriage of Dorothy, the daughter 
of Sir George Vernon, with Sir John Manners, the second son 
of the Marl of Rutland, it has become a part of tne Rutland 
estate, though for the last hundred years it has been unoccu- 
pied by its possessor, Belvoir Castle being the family abode. 
At distant intervals, and for a short time, the old hall has how- 
ever been honoured by the presence of its owners, and ata 
no very remote period, his lordship gave an entertainment to 
his tenantry, which again lighted up the fading glory of this 
interesting edifice. 

The original boundaries of the grounds immediately belong- 
ing to Haddon would now be difficult to trace, but stately 
trees and lovely woodlands show how fair an heritage it 
once was. 

The visitor to Haddon comes somewhat abruptly upon the 
most imposing portion, a high and massive tower, under which 
is the gateway, very antique, and guarded by a porter’s lodge 
with an iron-bound and studded wooden door, and within a 
bedstead of iron, which looks as if the accompaniment of a 
block of wood for a pillow would not be out of place, and it 
is very probable the occupant of such a couch needed nothing 
softer on which to woo “ tired nature’s sweet restorer.”’ 

The principal buildings are placed round a quadrangle, 
sombre and melancholy in appearance, but once bright, and 
ringing with clang of arms and sounds of mirth, and when 
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the attendant opens the door of the great hall, we realise 
something of the days of the past. The dais yet re- 
mains, and the strong oak tables, benches, and cupboards, 
tell tales of sumptuous servements—barons of beet, savoury 
chine, capon, or porpoise, which even so late as the reign 
of Elizabeth was often introduced at the tables of the 
nobility, being esteemed “a rare ayticle of food, eaten with a 
sauce of bread crumbs, sugar, and vinegar.” The peacock, 
too, had a place at the festal board, being considered during 
the times of chivalry, not merely an exquisite delicacy, but as 
a dish of peculiar solemnity ; after being roasted, it was again 
decorated with its plumage, and a sponge dipped in lighted 
spirits of wine was placed in its bill; when it was thus brought 
in on days of grand festival, it was the signal for the adven- 
turous knights to take upon them vows to do some deed of 
chivalry. ‘The young swan also was not forgotten upon these 
occasions, and less still the racy venison. Then at Cliristmas 
time came in the chief cook with his side arms; and in full 
uniform, bearing the boar’s head, decked out with garlands of 
red-berried holly, bay, and rosemary, perfumed with spices and 
sweet herbs, “to be worthy of the high company” to whom he 
was about to be introduced. The manners, however, of this 
“high company’ do not seem to have been particularly 
refined, for théugh the baron, and his-familiar friends, and 
guests, sat at the high board on the dais (which was simply 
the flooring raised a little above the rest ), “the lower part of 
the hall was crowded with servants, singers, minstrels, and 
mummers, with the addition of dogs. gnawing the bones thrown 
to them, and the mingled screaming of birds from their perches, 


and attendants who, it would seem. were allowed to bawl to 
one another.” Of the 146 rooms of which Haddon consists, 
some are, of course. of smal] pretensions as to size and finish- 
ings, but all have the interest of antiquity ; the dining room 
contains some cornices of curious device, the arms of the 
Vernons and Manners (the boar and peacock); this often 


occurs both in the decorations of walls, &c., and furniture, and 
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some chairs have the figures of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
Tudor, inwrought with that of the royal jester. 

Almost all the state rooms, either are, or have been, hung 
with tapestry ; the subjects of some of these are of very early 
date, the boar hunt is one ot them, in which the dogs intro- 
duced are habited in a sort of armour. “ During the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, or earlier, the boar, and some- 
times other hounds, but chiefly the boar hounds, were at the 
hunting clothed in a close-fitting suit of armour, or that which 
was the armour of men in a previous age. It was constructed 
of a coat of thick leather, upon this were sewn small plates of 
metal of a lengthened hexagonal shape (pretty closely toge- 
ther), forming a coat of mar, and called, as was the armour 
of the later Norman times, ‘ camaile.’ There are probably no 
examples now remaining in England of this dog armour, but 
in France, and Germany, there is evidence to show it was in 
common use; and in England there are illustrations in manu- 
scripts, of the date mentioned, illustrating the practice (these 
manuscripts are, however, not unlikely to be Flemish or 
Italian); hut there can be no doubt this custom prevailed 
eenerally during the middle of the romantic ages.”’ 

As we pass through the Long Gallery, its noble though 
antiquated appearance makes it easy to credit the tradition 
that Queen Elizabeth honoured this gallery with her presence, 


and opened the first ball given in it: 


; there is nothitig impro- 
bable in the statement; we know her Majesty was fond of 
dancing, and exhibited her skill ih that accomplishment, and 
when visiting her subject and admirer the Earl of Leicester, 
at Kenilworth, Haddon would not be very distant. Another 
place, too, in the vicinity, of historic interest, was in all likeli 
hood visited by Ehzabeth, in one of her royal progresses, 
Wingfield Manor House, a castellated fortress, for several years 
the abode of Mary Stuart during her imprisonment in England, 
under the charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Wingfield suf- 
fered much during the Parliamentary struggle ; but still more 
from the effects of a chancery suit which passed it into the 
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hands of an individual who had a considerable portion of the 
magnificent pile pulled down, The greater part is now root- 
less; but beautiful in decay, and its imposing and venerabie 
character, increased by a grove of yews which yet remain ; 
probably they were once within the garden precincts, thongh 
the yew has ever had more to do with the dead than the 
living— | 
Sepulchral shades amid the rustling breeze, 
What tales are these ye tell, dark weird trees ’ 
Speak ye of her who, in.yon hyary tower, 
Silent, and sad, passed many a weary hour ” 
Her hands fast working at the mictured loom, 
; Her thoughts portentous trace a coming doom. 

Then the deep sigh, the bitter; scalding tear, 

Perhaps the sigh of penetential fear; 

Happy, indeed, if e’en the fatal blow 

Fell on her queenly head - ‘twas even so, 

The soul's deep secret none but God doth know. 


But, by this time, ourselves and readers have had, perhaps, 
enough of Haddon and its belongings. We therefore pass 
quickly through the sleeping apartments, lingering a few 
moments in the State Bed-chamber, containing a very ancient 
bed of dark green velvet, with a plumed canopy, and a cover 
quit of what was once white satin, and then exit from rust and 
mould down a flight of stone stairs into the fresh air and sun- 
shite of the “ Plaisance,’ a terraced garden of ‘the ‘olden 


time. Dororuea. 

“A SHEPHERD.”’"—One day a shepherd noticed a few sheep standing 
on a ledge of rock at Caigin cataract, 6n the yiver Dulnan. It was im- 
possible that the sheep could extricate themselves, and although the 
shepherd saw full well the danger he was in if he endeavoured to reach 
them, yet he resolved to make the attempt, and proceeded to wind his 
way down the precipice until he stood immediately above the sheep. While 
in this position, the shelf on which he stood s¥ddenly gave way, and he 
was precipitated into the gulf below. Stunned by the fall, the poor fellow, 
im trying to save himself, vainly endeavoured to make head against the 
a. the sheep looking down npon their master in dismay. Fortunately, 
we was observed by some neighbours who happened to be passing, and ex- 


tricated from his critical position, just a he wag about to sink. Thesheep 
were also secured.—Jnverness Courier. 
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Che Months and the Flowers of 1861. 


A PIRCE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1862. 


jnave January first came in, 
With cold north wind and storm, 
but though he had a freezing look, 
His heart was kind and warm. 


A laurel wreath was on his brow, 
with holly berries, 

And he carried in his hand a bunch 
Of scarlet winter cherries. 


A gentle maiden next was seen, 
Sweet changeful February, 
With a merry shaded mantelet, 
Anda garland of rosemary. 


The morning she first smiled on us, 
She looked serene and bricht, 

Lut soon her face was shaded o'er 
With a veil of purest white. 


And then her blue hepaticas 
ilung Gown their pretty heads, 

And her snowdrops mourned in silence, 
Ilid in their snowy beds. 


But March came in with balmy breath, 
And bade them smile again, 

And soon with golden celandine, 
They gemmed the grassy plain. 


While violets in their mossy nooks, 
With perfume filled the air, 

Cowslips and primrose, golden-eyed, 
And daisies everywhere, 


One choudy day, March went away, 
And:much we should have missed her, 
If she nad not compassion felt, 
And sent us her sweet sister. 


Young April came with smiles and tears, 
And she gave us stores of gold, 

The nodding daffodil and furze, 
Most glorious to behold. 


Jonquil, Narcissus, Hyacinth, 

Tn robes of pearl and rose, 
Axzriculas in velvet drest, 
(jJueen Flora’s powdered beaux. 


The clouds let fall a shower of tears, 
When April went away, 

But quickly smiles and sunbeams came, 
To welcome beauteous May. 


May, fairest of the lovely band, 
Herself a living flower, 

Piucked by the heavenly former's hand, 
Long since from Eden's bower. 


Like a divinity she moved, 
Among her shrubs and trees, 

Acacia, Lilac, Guelder rose, 
And others fair as these. 


Hier breath was fragrant as the gale, 
In spicy Araby, 

Iler voice entranced the ‘istening ear, 
With charming melody. 


A mingled wreath Was on her brow ; 
The lily and the rose; 

fut soon came June, with hasty steps, 
lier sister to depose. 


June, laughing, merry, buoyant June, 
Shed sunshine everywhere, 
As she danced and sung in her leafy 
bower, 
Begone, begone, dull care. 


A vephyr robe of heavenly blue, 
Enwrapped her fairy form, 

And rosebuds in ber shining ha'r, 
sy the lovely maid were worn. 


aes 
But soon she bade the flowers farewen, 
And another bonny lass 
Smiled sweetly on us as she sat 


On the fragrant new mown grass. 


She gave us stores of luscious fruit, 
And mad? her song-birds trill 

Their merriest notes to welcome nus, 
From wood, and grove, and hill. 


And this fair maid, with polished brow, 
And sparkling hazel eye, 

With a wreath of starry jessamine, 

Was beautiful July. 
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But her visit seemed a transient one, 
And we might have shed some tears, 

If August had not charmed our hearts, |} 
With her flelds of golden cars. 


The merry reapers praised the maid, 
And called her swect brunette, 
And she cheered them in their pleasarit 
toil 
From morning till sunsct. 


The next a stately ma‘den was, 
With robe of gorgeous hues, | 

But her sweetest smile was e’er the sun 
Had sipped the carly dews, 


Some silvery streaks appeared among 
Her shining auburn tresses, 

But she fled brown October came, 
To pay her his addresses. 


October was a tawny youth, 
But full of dignity, 


And a cloak of gold and russet brown 


He wore right cracefully. 
With real good-will his bande dispensed 
Rich blessings to the poor, 


The golden apple streaked with revi, 


And the luscious mellow pear ; ‘ 
Brown filberts ¢ ©, and haze! nuts, 
And glorious purple figs, 


With blackberries for the poor folks, 
And acorns for the pigs. 
But he could not 
mourned 


Stay, and nature 


His loss in tearful showers, 


Che Strexin 
Rarip flows the Stream of Time 

Bearing on its tr ubled wave 
Old and young ef every , lime, 
Onward, onward to the 


grave : 
Unward, onwar.J, still jt flows 


No impediment it knows, 


Not a moment will it stay ; ° | 
None can bribe it to delay, | 


And sighs and moans were heard 
throughout’ 
The grove and leafy bowers. 


November tried to cheer our hearts 
With a feeble sunny smile, 

But it would not do, as she herself, 
Was sorrowing all the while. 


For she knew she never could be loved, 
Which made her sad and cross ; 

So she sunk neglected to the grave, 
And no one mourned her loss. 


The robin kinder than the rest, 
A sweet sad requiem sung, 

And the mournful ivy o'er her grave 
His sable berries hung. 


December now appeared, and said, 
Cheer up, here’s Christmas coming, 
And he brings a dispensation for 
All sighs, and tears, and dunning. 


So on he came, like an angel bright, 
So young and yet so old, 

With a heart of warmest sympathy, 
Full of love that can ne’er grow cold. 

Iie blessed the rich, by giving them 
Hearts to befriend the poor ; 

He blessed the poor, by giving them 
Part of the rich’s store. 


And now farewell, till'summer brings 
Again the sunny hours, 
Then we'll renew our converse sweet, 


With our gentle friends the flower 3 
Mary EvGenia 

of Gime. } 
% 

On that torrent I am borne % 
Onward to eternity— 
To the land, whence no return ¥ 
hath been, ore’er shall be— 
To the Sovereign Judge, enthroned— a 
To the day of final doom— * 
To the grave and all ‘beyond, 
vealms of light, or endless gloom. A 
Dr. Rarrces 
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Sketches of Celebrated Engineers. 
Compiled from Smiles’s “ Lives of Engineers.” 
I—-THOMAS TELFORD, 


Tuomas TeLrorp was born in the secluded valley of Lisk, in 
the County of Dumfries, in the year 1757. He was the only 
son of John Telford, a poor shepherd, living at that time in 
a small mud-walled cottage. When only three months old, 
Thomas became an orphan, the death of his father, as might be 
expected, leaving mother and child quite unprovided for. ‘The 
farmers of the district, however (who appear to have been a 
warm-hearted set of men), took compassion on the destitute 
widow, provided her with occasional employment, and had 
the boy in turns to hve with them at their houses: As young 
Telford grew up, it 1s said, a remarkable inclination for fun and 
humour manifested itself, and to such an extent was this 
characteristic displayed, that he became generally known in 
the neighbourhood as “laughing Tam.” When old enough, 
his farmer friends soon found him some employment, and fre- 
quently engaged him to herd cows and sheep, and run errands 
for them, his first wages being his meat, a pau of stockings, 
and five shillings a year for clogs. 

Tom’s friends evidently understood the proverb, “ That 
the soul be without knowledge, it is not good,” for they wisely 
determined that he should be sent to Westerkirk parish school, 
and it is believed the boy’s uncle helped to bear the trifling 
expense of this humble education. Searcely anything but 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, were taught in the com- 
mon schools of that day, but this instruction, elementary though 
it was, proved sufficient to enable Telford, by diligence and 
application, to store his mind with useful knowledge, and ulti- 
mately to become acquainted with several sciences. 

After having had some little schooling, it was thought 
desirable that he should be put to some regular employment, 
and he was accordingly apprenticed to a stonemason at Loch- 
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maben. His master, however, was unkind to him, and Telford, 


, rather than stand this treatment, ran away, but soon afterwards 
f: a mason at Langholm, with a business of a very humble sort, 
fe agreed to take the lad for the remainder of his apprenticeship. 
| He was now chiefly engaged in the erection and repair of the 
¥ farmers’ houses in the district, the description of which in his 
& autobiography will serve to show the humble character of his : 
t employment at that time. He refers to them as consisting of 
ts “one story of mud walls, or rubble stones bedded in clays, and 
! 3 thatched with straw, rushes, or heather, the floors being of 
\ i earth, and the fire in the middle, having a plastered crul 
; : chimney for the escape of the smoke ; and instead of windows, 
7 small openings in the thick mud walls admitted a scanty light.” 
| : The improvements in the farmhouses and roads of Eskdale, 
h a introduced by the Duke of Buceleugh in 1767, gave Telford 
some better work, and now he often had to assist in the erec- 
a 4 tion of bridges across the small rivers, wherever the new roads 
| required them. 


While living at the little tewn of Langholm, he did not for- 


Ps get his mother, but on Saturday evenings would ofien go over 


= to the Crooks, where she resided,and there sptnd the Sunday, 
| going with her to the parish ehurch. Langholm was then a 
very poor town, there were, however, a few houses of the better 
: | class, and in one of these resided a Miss Pasley, an elderly 
| person in comfortable circumstances, who, having heard of 


Pelford, as a poor orphan boy, and the son of a hardworking 
> | . 

| widow, expressed a desire to see him, and he was accordingly 

requested to go to her house for that purpose. Mr. Smiles’s 


account of the visit is very interesting, he says --— 
| “That was a proud day for Tam; and when he called upon her, he was 


not more pleased with Miss Pasley's kindness than delighted at the sight 


of her little library of books, which ‘eontained more volumes than he had 
ever before seen, 


He had by this time acquired a strong taste for reading, 
nd, indeed, exhausted all the little bpok stores of his friends. His joy 
may, therefore, be imagined, when Miss Pasiey volunteered to lend him 
some books from her own library! 07 course the young mason thankfully 
and eagerly availed himself of the privilege ; and thus, while working as ar 
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apprentice, and afterwards as a journeyman, he gathered his first stores of 
information in British literature, in which he was accustomed to the close 
of his life to take such pleasure. He almost always had some book with 
him, which he would snatch a few minutes to read during the intervals 
cf his work ; and in the winter nights he occupied his spare time in poring 
over the volumes that came in his way, usually with no better light than 
what was afforded by the Cottage fire. On one occasion, Miss Pasley lent 
him ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and he took the book with him to the hill side to 
read. His delight was such that it fairly taxed his powers of expression. 
He could only say ‘I read and read, and glowred; then read and read 


again, 


After the term of Telford’s apprenticeship had expired, he 
continued working in the neighbourhood as a journeyman, 
receiving at that time eighteenpence per day for his labour. 
In 1780 he found employment in Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained two years, during which time he was engaged at first- 
rate work, and employed many of his leisure hours in the 
practice of architectural drawing. In 1782 he came to London, 
where he soon obtained work as a mason at Somerset House, 
which was then in course of erection. He remained in the 
metropolis two years, and then we find him superintending the 
erection of a house for the Commissioner of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, as also a new chapel and other buildings connected with 
the yard. Afterwards he is engaged to fit up Shrewsbury 
Castle as a residence, and while this is going on the influence 
of a wealthy patron is the means of obtaining for him the 
appointment of Surveyor of Public Works for the County of 
Salop, involving “the survey and repair of roads, bridges, and 
goals, and the supervision of all public buildings, under the 
control of the magistrates of the County.” 

Although thus employed in various important and respon- 
sible public works, his thoughts and affections often wandered 
to the Crooks, where his mother was still living. 


‘“‘ Since he had parted from her, he had written many printed letters to 
keep her informed of his progress; and he never wrote to any of his 
friends in the dale without including some message or other to his mother. 
Like a good and dutiful son, he had taken care out of his means to provide 
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for her comfort in her declining years. ‘She has been a good mother to m 
he said, ‘and I will try and be-a good son to her.’” 


In 1793, he was appointed engineer of the Ellesmere Canal, 
after which he was en 
roads, and bridges, in various parts of the United Kingdom ; 


raged in the construction of canals, 


the most remarkable fruit of his genius, however, being the 
bridge over the Menai Straits, the length of which is 1,710 
feet, and the sum expended in its erection being £120,000. 

It will be interesting to know Telford’s own opinion of the 
cause of his great success ag an engineer, and we are told by 
Mr. Smiles that 2 

He was himself accustomed ‘te attribute much of his success to the 
thorough way in which he had mastered the humble beginnings of this 
trade. He was even of opinion that the course of manual training he had 
undergone, and the drudgery, as some woald call it, of daily labour—first 
&§ an apprentice, and afterwards as a journeyman mason—had been of 
greater service to him than if he had passed through the curriculum of 4 
University. Writing to his friend,’ Miss Malcolm, respecting a young ma 
who desired to enter the engineering profession, he, in the first place, 
endeavoure! to dissuade the lady from encouraging the ambition of her 
protegé, the profession being overstocked, and offering very few prizes in 
proportion to the large number of blanks. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘if civil 
engineering, notwithstanding these discouragements, is still preferred, [ 
may point out that the way in which both Mr. Rennie and myself proceeded 
Was to serve a regular apprenticeship to some practical employment—he to 
6 millwright, and I to a general housebuilder. In this way we secured the 
means, by hard labour, of earning a sulsistence; and, in time, we obtained 
by good conduct, the confidence of our employers and the public ; eventually 
rising into the rank of what is called Civil Engineering. This is the true 
way of acquiring practical skill, a thorough knowledge of the materials 


employed in construction, and last. but not least, a perfect knowledge of 


the habits and dispositions of tie workmen who carry out our designs. 


This course, although forbidding to many & young person, who believes it 
possible to find a short and rapid path to distinction, is proved to be other- 
wise by the two examples I have cited. For my own part, I may truly 
aver that “steep is the ascent, and slippery is the way.”’ That Mr. 
Telford was enabled to continue to so advanced an age, employed on 
laborious and anxious work, was, no doubt, attributable in a great measure 
to the cheerfulness of his nature. He was, indeed, a most happy-minded 
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age. 
and young people, especially when well-informed and modest. But when 
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man. The same disposition continued to characterise him even in his old 
lie was playful and jocular, and rejoiced in the society of children 


thes pretended to acquirements they did not possess, he was quick to detect 


and see through them.” 


Telford’s last professional work was the improvement of 


Dover Harbour. He died on 2nd September, 1834, aged 77, 


and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
French Hymn. 


‘Tuts fine hymn was published in the Spectator, 150 years 
ago, and is stated to have been written by one who had been 
one of the greatest wits and profligates in France, but who in 
his last years was as remarkable as a penitent :— 


“Grand Dieu, tes jugemens sont remplis @’equite ; 
Toujours tu prends plaisir a nous etre propice. 
Mais j’ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonté 
Ne me pardonnera sans choquer ta Justice. 

Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impieté 

Ne laisse ton & pouvoir que le choix du supplice : 

Ton intérét s’oppose A ma félicite : 

Et ta clémence méme attend que je périsse. 

Contente ton desir, puis qu'il t’est glorieux ; 

Offense toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux ; 

Tonne, frappe, il est tems, rens moi guerre pour guerre ; 
J’adore en périssant la raison qui t’aigrit. 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonneére, 

Que ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus Christ.” 


We shall be clad to receive metrical translations of the 


above. 
— 


An AvstTrRattan Banquet.—A banquet of a novel character has been 
held in Melbourne. Some time since an Acclimatization Society was set 
on foot by Mr. Edward Wilson, who has effected much in the way of 
introducing foreign animals, game. singing birds, &c., into Victoria. This 
Society is now numerous, and has several active members, They have had 
an experimental dinner, at which were served up many of the native 
animals, birds, and fishes, The bill of fare comprised kangaroo, wallaby, 
wombat, bandicoot, opossum, and porcupine among the animals; black 
swan, wild turkey, paroquet, waterhens, and wattle birds among the fowl, 
und most of the fish of the Australian seas and fresh waters. 
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Ulindobs, 
AND WHAT MAY: BE SEEN FROM THEM. 


Tur house I live in is in a quiet street in a modern suburb 
of the great City of London; it forms the 200th part of this 
one street, and is so like its neighbours to the right and left, 
that you might suppose the whole row had been made to 
order by machinery, and that, consequently, the windows of 
Number 1 would do equally well for Number 200, or for any 
particular house in the street you might please to select ; and 


yet there is a speciality about the windows through which I 


regard the outer world, arising mainly from the fact that they 
are mine. I am‘ at home, and love to know it, when I thus 
indulge myself in my favourite amusement of watching the 
few passers-by, and letting my mind indulge in pleasant 
speculations about them. My windows also differ in another 
particular from those in the neighbouring dwellings, they look 
not into or upon other windows and houses immediately 
opposite, for just in front the line is broken by a short road, 
through which I can look down the long side of an aristocratic 
square only as yet in part built upon; here, too, I get a bit of 
greenery into my little landscape, cheering the temper’ and 
refreshing the eye. In thie foreground, to the left, and 
bounded by this short road, there is a pretty Gothic church, 
with painted windows; and to the right a house, of queer 
grotesque form, in red and white brick, which is not only 
altogether unlike its immediate neighbours, but very dissimilar 
from any other edifice that I hate ever seen. These material 
objects, then, form the background of the sketches which from 
time to time I may wish to. draw; these constitute the 
scenery, such as itis; upon these the eyes of the least obser- 
vant rest, and the verdict of my friends when they call to 
see me, and stand by my side, is often, “ Your windows are 
really very pleasant.” So I think myself, and I am fond of 
Standing at or near them, looking up the square or over to the 
church, or toward the brick mansion aforesaid. Some of my 
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MY WINDOWS. »1 


readers will, no doubt, think that I might be better emploved, 
and thatjat best this is but adull amusement. In reply, I submit 
that the employment, if it may be dignified by such a name, is 
not so useless to myself or others as it might at first appear 
to be, and that I do not find it at all a dull affair. My 
opinion, remember, is the result of experience, and yours, 
good ‘critic, is mere conjecture. If, guided by the signature at 
the end of this paper, you are shrewd enough, with the help of 
the Post-Office Directory, to find me out, I assure you I shall 
be glad to see you, and will endeavour to convince you that I 
am right, and that you are undoubtedly wrong. Looking out 
of my window this morning while breakfast was being brought 
up, I saw an old acquaintance coming up the square toward 
me. We have never spoken to each other; indeed, I do not 
know that my friend has ever even seen me, yet I am justified 
in speaking of him as an old acquaintance, for I have watched 
him at nearly the same hour daily, for the greater part of 
three years; once I met him when out of doors, and found 
that he lives in one of the big houses on the farther side of 
the square. He is evidently on the shady side of sixty, and a 
man well-to-do in the world, and might indulge, therefore, if 
he so pleased, in a long morning nap and a late breakfast, and 
no one would blame him; he prefers, however, his early con- 
stitutional walk, and the improved appetite this gives him. It 
is quite refreshing to behold him as he marches along erect in 
figure, firm in step, and every now and then still further in- 
vigorating himself by swinging his arms crosswise over his 
chest, giving himself ia hearty slap on either side with the 
open palms of both his hands. He is in the right of it, and 
suggests to me two truths worth noting, first, that to rise 
leisurely and walk early is calculated to produce a green and 
healthful old age. He is apparently as-hearty as | am, though 
iny senior by a good many years, and despises the luxury of a 
creat coat even in the coldest weather ; a feat of heroism from 
which I confess that I shrink, and fear that in this respect he 
will put to shame some even of the readers of the Youths 
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Magazine. Mind, I- do not plead for a careless disregar« of 
such comforts, but against that temper which makes us dread 
a cold wind and bracing’atmosphere as an evil. Seconly, I 
am persuaded that since he is able to do this on the shady side 
of sixty, he must have got himself into the habit of do ne it 
during some years on the sunny side of thirty, and the moral 
is, that if you look forward to a healthy old age, phys ‘cally, 


morally, or religiously, your plan is to begin now; he who 


trains himself in habits of diligence, punctuality, order, and 


precision in youth, may reasonably expect the habiis ‘hus 
formed will abide with him all his days, while with refe: ence 
to the still more important duties of religion, we are assured 


by a higher than human word that, if we learn to numbxr our 


days so as to apply our hearts unto wisdom, we shall ear!y be 


satished with God’s mercy, that we may rejoice and be gin. all 
our days. 
There is another of ‘my neighbours whose habits <i iJer 


widely from the friend we have been looking at. He almost 
as regularly takes his walk at night before going to bed; I 
hear his door shut, and, throwing up my bedroom window. 


him starting for his stroll ; he does this leisurely, though no 


so 
old a man by far as the other. I can see by the candle jn his 
bedroom that he goes out tht last thing, when the rest of his 


httle circle have retired. I know his secret reason, or fancy I 
do. A while ago a little coffin was carried from his house to 
the church hard by, and thence to one of the metropolitan 
cemetenes. For some weeks previously a neat brougham was 
daily at his door, and the light in the chamber window showed 
its glimmer through the live-long night. Who can tell what 
fond hopes lie buried in that little cofin—it was his only child, 


and I had often observed the signs of his and his wife’s carnest 
love to this dear one. Soon after this his nightly solitary walk 
forth to hold communion with the one that 
has thus gone before. 


began, and he goes 


he stars above him have a new meaning 


of God has spoken to him thus, bidding 
him set his affections not on things on the earth, but on things 


now, and the voice 


. 
| 
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in the heavens. Looking at him revives the memory of a little 
quiet garden in old time, gay with flowers, and rich in green 
beauty, where God thus disciplinet? me, where in boyhood and 
youth I and another had playedi and conversed, growing up 
together in a brotherhood of pursuits, working at last as men 
shoulder to shoulder in the same Christian_enterprise. One 
was taken and the other left. I would give something to visit 
that old garden, and recall it all; but the signs of change and 
decay would, I know, be there, and I rather love to think of 
him as dissociated from earth and itsiscenes, and abiding for 
ever in the eternal rest. He will not return to me, but I shall 
go to him. 

Cherish, dear readers, early friendships. ‘There are none 
like them; and seek that your youth may be so spent that if an 
early removal is designed for you, those who remain may think 
of you as having run your brief course well, and may determine 
so to follow youas you have humbly followed Christ. 

T. Kerr. 


“Star of Pearce.” 
IIYMN FOR EPIPWANY. 


STAR, that in the long-past ages, 
In our Saviour’s infancy, 
Led to Christ the Eastern sages, 
Shine. shine or me!’ 
‘star, that led the Eastern sages, 
Shine, shine on me! 


When they left the King, thy shining 
How their hearts rejoiced to see ! 
So, with constant, kind inclining, 
Lead, lead thou me! . 
So, to Jesus still inclining. 
Lead, lead thou me! 


Like a ship, that safely glideth 
While the stars shine on the sea 
And at length at anchor rideth, 
Guide, guide thou Ine 
Gospel star, that God provideth, 
Guide, guide thou me! B. 


Eternal Welfare, 


(From a letter written by the late Rev. John Angell James to the pupils 
of a young ladies’ school.) 


“My pear youna I prewne,——Y ou will, perhaps, feel some 
surprise, and I hope some pleasure, in receiving a few lines 
from one who, though till lately an entire stranger to you all, 1 
not uninterested in your future, and especially in your ae 
welfare. 

* The visit I paid to the é@xcellent family under whose kind, 
Christian, and truly parent,l care you are so happily placed, 
and the conversations I hal, not only with those pious and 
well-informed ladies, to whom your general education is in- 
trusted, but also with yourselves, have left a deep and pleasant 
impression On my mind, and have induced me thus to address 
you. The interest you appedred to take in the advice I gave 
you, and the many tears you shed, lead me to hope that many 
of you begin to ask, and to’ ask with a seriousness in some 
measure commensurate. to its 


importance, that momentous 


question, What shall Ido to be saved ?? And what question, 


. my dear young friends. Can be SO appropriate to the eondition 


of a lost sinner as an inguiry after salvation? Oh, what a 
word is salvation! It is uttered in a moment, but it will re- 
quire eternity to comprehend it, and, 


if lost, an eternity to 
deplore it, 


Salvation is our great business in this world; and 
whatever else we gain, yet if we miss this, the end of life is 
lost, existence is thrown away, and, to all valuable purposes, 
we have been made in vain. Begin life, then, my dear young 
ladies, with aclear perception, and kee ‘p it ever in view, of the 
creat 


and merciful end of Goal in sending you into the w rorld. 
vast eternity, is he ‘fore you, and that ete rnity must be 


This world is a great school-house ; 
its inhabitants are the scholars - ; religion is the grand lesson 


to be learnt ; heaven is the state for which religion is to pre- 


Kternity, 


spent in heaven, or hell ! 


all 
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pare us, and dying, to a Christian, 1s but finishing his educa- 
tion, and going home to his Father. I would not, for a 
moment, msinuate that your whole attention is to be taken up 
with religious matters. No. But you are commanded to seek 
—/jirst, mark that—‘ jirst, the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.’ You are related to this world as well as to the 
next, and therefore you are to prepare for the station you are 
to occupy here, as well as for the duties you will have to dis- 
charge, by cultivating your mind with useful and ornamental 
xnowledge, and by forming your character, so as most securely 
to give and receive pleasure. Ieligion is not unfriendly to 


any study or pursuit to which your attention will be directed 


at Get all the knowledge of a general nature you can, 
but ‘ with all your getting, get understanding,’ even that which 
consists in being made wise unto salvation. You are now 
about to separate, and return home to your parents. Happy 
and thankful ought you to feel that you have a good home to 
cro to, and affectionate parents to receive you; but let me re- 
mind you, that there is a danger lest the joyous and innocent 
enjoyments of home should turn away your thoughts from the 
still more sacred pursuits of religion. 1 have known young 
persons who, though deeply impressed with pious subjects at 
school, have lost all their impressions at home, eventhough their 
parents were pious people. Before, then, you leave school, iT 
would advise you seriously to reflect upon this, and most 
earnestly to pray to God that you may be kept from losing 
your interest iu spiritual matters, by the agreeable and lawful 
delights in your father’s house. Not that you are to be gloomy 
and unwilling to enter into the pleasures of home, for there 1s 
nothing melancholy in the fear of God and love of Christ; on 
the contrary, there is ‘joy and peace in believing,’ a ‘ joy un- 
speakable,’ a ‘ peace that passeth understanding.’ Who has a 
right to be happy, or a reason for it, but he whose sins are for- 
riven, who is adopted into the family of God, and entitled to 
everlasting glory ? But I am a little jealous of school impres- 


sions of religion, and afraid lest they should be left at school, 
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or lost at home. Some of you have found peace through fai th 
in Christ. Strive to keep it by looking still to Him who first 
gave it, and by walking in all well-pleasing before God. 
Remember the loveliest fruits of faith are humility and love, 
and the best ornament of piety a beautiful exemplification of 
the character of a daughter and a sister. There are cthers of 
you who are seeking the Lord, but have not yet found peace in 
believing. Take care. Delays are dangerous. Impressions 
and convictions that do not soon end in conversion, terminate 
in confusion and disappointment. Tremble lest yours should 
leave you unconverted. Nothing is so dangerous as to tamper 
or trifle with conviction of sin. 

“There is still another class—I mean those who are not 
yet even convinced or deeply impressed. What! where salva- 
vation is come so near as even to some of your school-fellows, 
will you not seekit? You may never again be in a situation so 
favourable to your eternal welfare. Times of awakening around 
ms are seasons of gracious invitation to ourselves. Will you 
leave your school-fellows to go to heaven by themselves ? 
Take hold of their hand. and say. ‘We will co with you.’ 


some iew are cooing from the school to return no more. 


You know not into what scenes you may be introduced in 
future life. Commit your way unto the Lord; say unto God 
from this time, ‘ My Father, be Thou the guide of my youth.’ 
[ commend you all to God. May he bless you all with the 
grace that is unto eternal life —I remain, your sincere friend, 
JOHN ANGELL JAMEs.”’ 


r 


j 
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Alans Worth Remembering, 
THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES 1, JANUARY 3SOTH, 16-149. 


CHARLES I. ascended the throne 27th March, 1625, undér 
circumstances that seemed to promise a long and prosperéds 
reign. He was twenty-five years of age, was comely in his 
person and dignified in his manners. His title to the throne 
was undisputed, and Ins subjects were ready to yield him an 
affectionate obedience. A brief sketch of the leading events 
of his time will be necessary, in order to account for the tragical 
termination of a reign, which had so fair a beginning. 

When James lL. left the kingdom to his son Charles, he left 
him also, for a companion and counsellor, the Duke of 
Buckingham, a man whose influence over James, Charles, 
and the kingdom, had been uniformly evil. [For an aflianced 
bride James had, by treaty, secured Henrietta Maria of 
France, a princess whose nation and religion Were detested by 
the English. But the most dangerous legacy that James left 
his son was the theory, that the king derived his authority 
directly from God; that no human power could deprive him 
of his rights; that the laws were concessions freely made by 
the sovereign; and that between the king and his subjects 
there could be no mutual contract. Under such evil influences 
Charles began his reign. His father’s and his own debts, 
his favourite’s extravagance, and the expenses incurred by an 
inglorious war with Spain, soon sent the new king as a 
suppliant to his Parliament. The Parliament, however, were 
displeased with the insolence and extravagance of the Duke. 
They knew the war had been most miserably conducted, they 
were very suspicious of the religious influence of the Queen, 
and were generally opposed to the extreme notions of Divine 
Right put forth by Charles. They, accordingly, dealt out 
supplies very sparingly, and Charles, at the instigation of 
Buckingham, after allowing them an existence of about three 
weeks, dissolved them. He then levied taxes by lis own 
authority; but finding the amount obtained very small, and 
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the disgust of his subjects very great, he called a second 
Parliament, February 2nd, 162). This Parliament adopted 
the views of the former, and ffrther incensed Charles by a 
determination to investigate ‘he conduct of ‘Buckingham. 
Charles gave several warnings ..0 the house, and at last dis- 
solved it in high displeasure, June 15th. Again he raised 
taxes on his own authority, Tprisoned rich opposers, and 
sent poor ones to serve in his army and navy. But, as his 
necessities continued to increase, for the third time he called 
a Parliament, 17th March, 1628. Finding that his former 
conduct had only provoked opposition, he agreed to sign the 
“Petition of Right,” by which he bound himself never to 
raise money without the consent of Parlament, and never to 
imprison any person except in dne course of law. A large sum 
was hastily voted and collected. Charles then broke his 
promises; and when he perceived that a contest was 
approaching, he angrily dissolved the House, and resolved for 
the future to rule alone. 

For the next eleven years Charles ruled without a Parlia- 
ment, being determined to carfy out the theory of Divine 
right, and being urged on in his fatal course by Henrietta 
Maria. By means of the Star Chamber and Hich Commis- 
sion Court, people were fined, iMprisoned, publicly whipped, 
put im the pillory, or on the récl&: some were branded on 
the cheek, others were mutilated; A rash attempt to force 
the English liturgy on the Scoxch, drove them to rebellion, 
and forced Charles to cal] another Parliament. No sooner 
did this Parliament begin to coysider the erievances of the 
nation, than the king dissolved it, and put the machinery of 
eppression into action more torcibly than ever, until the 
threatening attitude of the Scotch drove him to call his fifth 
This Parliament gt once liberated and com- 
pensated the oppressed, imprisoned, and mutilated, and then 


swept away the High Commission Court and Star Chamber, 
impeached the 


Parliament. 


chief instruments of Charles’s tyranny, im- 
pmsoned Laud, and beheaded sgratiord, and surrounded the 
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rights of the people with new securities. Fora time the work 
of reform went on satisfactorily, until Charles, urged by the 
evil counsels of his wife, attempted by force to seize five of the 
leading members. They, however, escaped to the city, while 
the mob so execrated the king, that he fled to Hampion 
Court, to return no more except as a helpless prisoner. 

After a long and fruitless negotiation, Charles raised the 
standard of civil war at Nottingham. The Parliament hastily 
collected an army; but it was undisciplined; so in nearly all 
the earlier engagements, Charles had the advantage. At 
this time, Oliver Cromwell collected a regiment of God- 
fearing men, subjected them to good training, and after- 
wards organized the whole army on similar principles. The 
Royalists were beaten on every subsequent occasion, and at 
last, on the field of Naseby, Charles only saved himself by 
ight. After various wanderings, he gave himself up to the 
Scotch, who soon after delivered him up as a captive to the 
Parliament. During the whole time of his captivity, he car- 
ried on negotiations with opposing sections of his enemies, 
cenerally yielding to all their demands, promising great con- 
cessions to each, and in every case pursuing that crooked 
policy which had brought on him so much evil. 


Henrietta Maria was on the continent during the time of 


the war and the captivity ; but her evil influence continued 
to reach the King by means of letters. The correspondence 
was several times intercepted, and it brought to light such 
perfidious conduct on the part of Charles, that all his enemies 
concluded that it was impossible to trust him, and they resolved, 
therefore, to bring him to trial. The captive king was re- 
moved from Windsor Castle to St. James’s Palace, and on 
the 20th January was put upon his trial in Westminster Hall. 
There he was charged with being a “tyrant, a traitor, a 
murderer, and a public enemy.” He denied the right of the 
court to try him, and several days were spent in endeavouring 
to get him to plead to the charges. At last the court resolved 


to pass sentence, and Charles was again brought to the hall. 


at 
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As he passed through the crowls who lined his way, a cry for 
justice rose from them. and le felt that his end was near. 
Another ineffectual attempt wis made to get him to plead, 
and then a long statement of charges, was read, ending thus, 


For all which treasons and mimes, this court doth adjudge 
that the said Charles Stuart, as :a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and 
public cnemy, to the cood pea le of this nation, shall be put 
to death by severing his head from his body.” After the 
sentence Charles made severhl attempts ‘to speak, but was as 
oft n prevented by the Presnient. Amid eres of = Justice ! 
Justice! Execution! Execution!’ the condemned king was 
removed to St. James’s Palace. His children were allowed 
to visit him, and after much weeping and prayer, he took 

most affectionate farewell of them. Uishop Juxon was in 


/ constant attendance, and agreed to attend his unfortunate 


sovereign in his last moments. 


At this time Charles was only forty-nine years of age ; but 


such had been the influence of 311sfortune, that his hair was 


grey; and as his apparel and beird had both been neglected, 


he present such pe arance ot fallen majesty, that cven 

his enemies were Epected. On the last day of his life, he rose 
two hours before daybreak, dre ssod himself with unusual care, 


spent an hour in prayer with the cood Bishop, partook of the 


Sacrament, and resolved to tas i note more upon earth. 


He then remained in his‘ch: amber, awaiting with solemn com- 


posure the announcement that his last hour hadcome. About 
o clock Colonel Hacker tapped softly at his ‘loor. and 
stated that he was ready to conduct him to the scaffold. 
Charles at once set out, having Bishop Juxon on his right 
hand, and Colonel 


ton his left. were 
followed by a cuard « 


halberdides and several of Ch; irles’s 


scrvants, w! nde 4 tt fle nmaster barehe: aded. 


Sev eral 
companies of foot soldiers were drawn up in the Park, and 
great numbers Or people were collected to have id last look at 
their faithless and unfortunate king. 


Both troops and specta- 
tors were as silent as the grave, except when 


il prayer or 


- 
: 
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blessing escaped from some of them; and thus Charles passed 
into his own chamber at Whitehall. As the seaflold was un- 
finished, Charles spent the interval in prayer, and afterwards, 
being much pressed by the Bishop, he took a glass of wine 
and a piece of bread. Outside the banqueting hause the scene 
Wiis sadh mMpressive. The scaffold Wis covered, Hoor and 
sides, Vi ith black cloth: m the middle were placed the aAC and 
block, and two disguised executioners, while | close round 
Were COT anies of horse and foot soldiers, and beyond these 
vast numbers of spectators, who crowded the road and windows 
Wherever the eye could command a view. 

When Charles was informed that all was in readiness, he at 
onee passed through the banqueting house to the scaffold. 
lle made a long speech to those who could hear him; pro- 
tested lis innocence: laid the blame of the waron Parliament: 
declared he forgave them, and all his enemies, and prayed 


Giod to forgive them too; he maintained, even on the scaf- 
fold. his thie Ory ot Diy Ine Roieht. Charles finished his speech, 
and them prepared for exeeution. He addressed himself to 
Colonel Hacker, and said, “ Take care that they do not put 
me to pun. Then to one of the executioners he said, ™ 
shall say but very short prayers, and then will thrust out my 
hands for the signal.’ Then turning to Juxon he said, “J 


have a good cause and a gracious God on my side: I go trom 


ean take place.” The king then took off his cloak, laid his 
neck across the block, and stretched out his hands as a signal. 
One of the masked executioners raised the axe, and then, at 
One blow. severed the head irom the body. The other hfted 
the bleeding head from the seaffold, exposed it to the gaze of 
the multitude, and exclaimed, “ This is the head of a traitor.” 
Ile was answered with a dismal groan: the weeping spectators 
were V ling at once to forget the innumerable perfidies of t heir 
fallen king, and remembered only that a lawful king had been 
executed by his subjects. : i- 


ke 
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he Bible its ofp Witness, 


Ir, when with yearning heart, I scan 
The Gospel records through, 
Arising doubt should clond my faith, 


As if they were not¢rue ; 
z 


Where could I go? “to whom apply ? 
Perplexed, I ask in vain ; 
“When life's last flickeril g, fitful flame 
Is quenched in death, wh it then ?”’ 


The human oracles are rRnte, 
The wise make no reply 

If left tothem, distraught with fear, 
*Midst darkness | must die. 


Like some lone exile, far from home, 
Tossed on a trouSled sea, 

Without a compass, chart, or star, 
How wretched should l be ? 


Bat God be thanked ' the precious truths 
His gracious words reveal, 


Reqgnire no witness from without— 


They bear his stamp and seal. 


Give me, O Lord; a mighty faith, 
Exempt from doubts and fears, 

That when I read, my heart may say, 

“Speak, Lord, thy servant hears.” 


Then in the storms of life, thy Word 
My shelter will became, 


And in the mystery of death, 


My light to guide me home. 


T. Houme. 
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interior of a Mouse in Alamaseus. 


( See Frontisprece. ) 


Tur general plan of an Eastern house may be thus described: 
it forms a quadrangular building, enclosing an open court in 
the centre, which is limited, or large in size, according to the 
proportions of the mansion, or the taste and resources of the 
builder. In some cases there are no fewer than three such 
courts. The houses occupied by the people are not all, of 
course, constructed upon this principle. We speak mainly of 
those of the wealthier classes, or of those who, in the lancuage 
of Jeremiah, ** build them a large house and wide chambers ; ”’ 
or of such abodes as Amos threatened when he said, “ I will 
smite the winter house and the summer house; and the houses 
of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have an end.” 

When such fabrics are constructed in a street, there are few 
windows, often none, toward the front; only a dead wall 
appears on that side. The entrance is by a door, near which 
the porter stands (Acts xu. 15). It opens into the porch, 
where seats or couches are commonly found (2 Sam. xi. ‘)) ; 
and from the porch the visitor enters by a winding passage 

‘ither the quadrangle which oceupies the centre of the edifice, 
or the stairease which conducts to the upper parts of the 
building. The quadrangle admits light and air into the 
different apartments which range around it, and is decorated 
with fountains, or in other ways, according to the wealth or 
the taste of the proprietor. <A cistern or reservoir may be 
observed on the right of our View, whence a domestic is 
drawing water; and it was in such a well that the man at 
Bahurim hid Jonathan and Ahimaaz (2 Sam. xvi. 18). The 
decorations of the court often display great riches and tax 
Oriental taste. They are surrounded by colonnades, as our 
[ngraving represents. <A terrace, raised above the level of 
the floor, often runs round the quadrangle. And in the court, 
thus adorned, and furnished with mats, couches, and other 


articles peculiar to the East, company is often received 
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fostivals also are celebrated there ; so that the manners of the 
upper classes can perhaps be best studied in sucha place. To 
complete the luxury of that weh-aired retreat, an awning is 
often stretched over the whole area of the quadrangle, and 
there the indolent natives of the’.East gnjoy what they like so 
much. coolness and careless repose. 

From the terrace already mentioned, a separate door opens 
into every apartment. In the second story a balcony surrounds 
the quadrangle, and lattice-work carried round the outer edge 
of the baleony—seen in the background of the Engraving—at 
once gives additional beauty to the scene, and secures the 
safety of those who pass from apartment to apartment by the 
doors which open into the balcony. On the right and the 
left of our View may be seen the fivrures of various flowers, 
and as the Orientals are everywhere passionately fond of sweet 
smells, no quadrangle is thoroughly furnished without some 
aromatic plants. 

lt sometimes happens that one room m the mansion iS SO 
large as to occupy a whole side+of the quadrangle; as is the 
case m our Engraving, where the inmates of the house are 
epresented on adivan. The entrance is then under the balcony 
or vallery ; but im TAIL cases the rooms on the eround floor 


ure employ only for domestic Purposes or up ceoods, 
While those round the gallery cil appropriated LO recep! ions and 


more festive occasions. These apartments are often furnished 
ina very costly style,—they are im truth not seldom “ large 
upper rooms, furnished and prepared”? (Mark xiv. 15). In 
ipper part of a Mohammedan house the apartments of the 
women, the Llarem, are 


ften.placed; and they are as thoroughly 
Story iis the days of iis if is deemed \ iolent 
acainst lo SLOT II Lie LO pen intotheseretreats. 
ln our View, the flat roof. surrounded by an ornamental 
balustrade, may be noticed; and | as well known that that is 
¢ best frequented parts of the mansion. There shrub- 
ih rit at 


e sometimes cultivated, and from it pendent flowers 


are sometimes gracefully festooued. There, in the cool of the 
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evening, the family and their friends assemble for conversa- 
tion. There various kinds of goods are stowedaway. There 
prayer is often made; and at some seasons of the year, the 
roof even becomes a sleeping apartment. To such practices 
the Scriptures make very frequent reference. First of all, there 
was a divine command to surround the roof with a parapet for 
safety (Deu. xxn. 8). Then the wicked are compared to grass 
growing on the house-top, which soon withers, both because 
of the nature of the roof and the frequent resort to it (Psalm 
exxix. 6). Further, that the roof might be a place for private 
communing, is made plain by the ease of Saul and Samuel 
(1 Sam. ix. 25). Again, Rahab could Inde the spies on her 
house-top, at Jericho, because she had hemp stored up there 
(Josh. i. 6); and could easily send them away, because her 
house was on the wall of the eity. And it was on the house- 
top that Peter saw the vision which so vitally affected the 


destinies of the world ( Acts x. 2). 


Tus INrernatronaL Exnipnition,—The Exhibition of 1862 promises to 
be a splendid success. As the buildings are rising ap, an increasing in- 
terest is being excited in England and abroad, In the words of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, Chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts:—*“ Its prospects 
are regarded in a very hopeful spirit. The great interest manifested in 
the UExhibition by foreign countries, as well as by our colonies—the 
wondrous growth of our manufactures—the extension of our trade—the 
prcilizious inerease In our exports and imports—the growth of our popula. 
tion —the. mereased intelligence of our artisans—the generai spread of 
education—-the extended influence of science as applied to the industrial 
art-—the numberless inventions and improvements by which human 
labour is diminished, and the powers of production multiplied—the in- 
crease in, and rapidity of, our communications with other and distant 
countries, and the encouracem nt a orded to international intercourse— 
the facilities of locomotion in our own land. and the habits ef travel thus 
formed or encouraged—the removal from commerce of injurious restraints 
which limited the free interchange of commodities—these, and other 
agencies which might be suggested, will multiply to an enormous ex- 
tent the present attractions and the future influence of the Exhibition 
of 1862. 


» 
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Comments 
For racn Sunpay 1x tHe Monru. 

Nore.—The design of these brief comments on the word of God, is to 
furnish a topic suitable for reading and meditation every Sabbath in the 
month. Parents are sometimes at a loss how to fill up the leisure of 
the Sabbath so as to afford interest as well as instruction. The committing 


to memory one or more of the texts, would tend much to fix the subject on 
the mind without being irksome or tedious to the youthful learner. 


Jan. 5.—Tune Sanpatu. “ Remember the Sabbath-day.”’ (Exodus 
xx. 8.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, Gen. ii, 3; Afternoon, Psalm 
xevili, 24; Evening, Acts xx. 7. 

The Sabbath is a day well worthy of remembrance. Think 
of the first Sabbath, when God having made his beautiful 
world, with Adam for its lord and governor, is said to have 
rested from his work. Good men in all ages have ever since 
observed one day m seven as a period of cessation from ordi- 
nary toil, and devoted it to the worship and service of God. 
For four thousand years the Sabbath was observed on our 
Saturday. Since the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
in commemoration of so great an event, the Sabbath has been 
observed on Sunday, so that as the day returns we comme- 
morate both the commencement of God's er ating work, and 
the msing of Jesus from the dead. 

If the first Sabbath of our life is worthy of remembrance, 
how much more is that which celehrates our being born again 
of the Spirit, when, raised from the death of sin, we began to 
fecl the pleasure of spiritual life. 

The tirst Sabbath in a new year is worthy of special remem- 
brance : when we may trace the mercies, mourn over the sins 
of the past year, and yield ourselves ‘Anew to God. The first 
Sabbath of LSo3 we may hot be alive 10 spend on earth: but 
happy will be our lot if the Sabbaths we spend on earth shall 
be found to have prepared us for the njoyment of an ever- 
lasting Sabbath ir? Heaven. | 


Yan. 12.—Tng “ The Holy Sqtiptures which are abie to 
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make thee wise unto salvation.”’ (2 Tim. iii. 15.) Zerts for repetition. 


—Morning, Ps. xix. 7; Evening, 2 Peter i. 21. 

Timothy was highly favoured in having relatives who early 
taught him the truths contained in so much of the Bible as 
was then written. 

Of all books the Bible is incomparably the best, the most 
ancient, the most wise, the most instructive. Many of the 
ancient books of idolatrous nations are evidently counterfeits 
of this, the great original book. -It tells of facts the most 
interesting and important for man to know. It reveals the 
character and ways of God; it tells of the creation; of the 
destruction of the world by a flood of waters ; it shows hew 
God has always had a people upon earth; it relates not only 
man's apostacy, but how, throuch Christ, man tay recover 
the favour and friendship of God, and find a safe path to 
immortality and heaven. 

The Bible is a divinely-inspired book, written im different 
ages by different persons, under the e@uidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Were all other books swept from the earth, this alone 
would suflice to make men wise, and good, and happy. It is 
desiened for all classes, the high and the obseure, the learned 
and the illiterate, the rich and the poor, the old and the 
voung, who should make it their daily study, looking up to 


God tor His teaching and blessing. 


Jan. 19.—Tukg Lonp’s Surrer. “This do in remembrance of me.” (1 
Cor. ii, 24.) Teats for repetition-—Luke xxii. 19; Matt. x. 32; Acts 
The Lord’s Supper was established on a most interesting 

oceasion. The feast of the Passover had been observed by 


our Lord and His disciples, and,the enemies of Christ were 


watching for His destruction. He then, in the prospect of 


His death, took bread, brake it, and said to His disciples, take 
eat in remembrance of me. This mode of celebrating the 
death of the Saviour is enjoined on all true believers to the 
end of the world; there might be other memorials, but this is 


the one our Lord Himself has appointed. The act of eating 
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>. 


bread and tasting wine is symbolic of exercising faith in Jesus 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world. 
Every true disciple of every age and nation is required in this 
particular manner to confess his faith, love, and obedience to 
Christ. No limit is placed as to the commencement or the 
frequency of observing the ordinance, gnd young believers find 
it specially helpful to their faith and comfort, early to com- 
memorate in this manner the death of their exalted Redeemer. 
Those that thus publicly profess Christ, should daily watch 
and pray that their lives may glorify Him who redeemed them 
from sin and hell by the shedding of His precious blood. 


- 


Jan. 26.—Tue Saviovr. “The great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” (Titus ii. 13.) Terts for repetition.—Gen. iii. 15; Isaiah ix. 6. 


Rev. i, 7. 

The divinity and humanity of Christ united in one and the 
same person is a doctrine most clearly revealed in Scripture, 
and one of the highest moment and importance. Take away 
His divinity, and His death loses its efficacy as an atonement 
for our guilt ; deny His humanity, and our salvation is unac- 
complished. 

Being divine, He put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself ; 
being human, He was able to render obedience to the law we 
have broken, and to suffer the penalty our sins deserve. Having 
by His spotless life rendered obedience to the broken law, and 
by His mysterious death suffered the punishment our sins 
merited, we now are reconciled in Him to God, and the Holy 
Spirit is given to renew our natures, sanctify our lives, and 
prepare our souls for heaven. 

None are rejected who seek the mercy of God through 
Christ; the youngest, the vilest, the most unworthy are 
welcome at the footstool of grace. He will cast out none that 
come without money and without price; the guilty are for- 
given, and those who hitherto have lived as strangers and 


enemies, become the sons and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty. H. H 
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Historical Almanac. 
JANUARY. 

Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Sir John Hotham was beheaded. 
House of Commons petitioned Charles I. for a guard. 
Charles I. attempted to seize the five members. 
Death of Edward the Confessor. 
Russians defeated at Citale. 
Death of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Galileo died. 
Funeral of Lord Nelson. 
Archbishop Laud beheaded. 
Charles escaped from Whitehall. 
The five accused members returned to Westminster. 
The House of Lords rejected the self-denying ordinance. 
Bonaparte dissolved his marriage with Josephine. 
Sandwich Islands discovered. 
Death of Sir John Moore at Corunna. 


‘Birth of Benjamin Franklin. 


Prussia erected into a kingdom. 

Charles was brought from Windsor to St. James’s for tril. 
The trial of Charles I. commenced. 

Execution of Louis XVI. of France. 

Charles I.’s “ Mongrel Parliament” met at Oxford. 

Pitt died. 

Long Parliament dissolved. 


The 5th day of Charles I.’s trial 

The Oxford Parliament declared the friends of ,the Scots 
traitors. 

Sentence passed on Charles I. 


Henry VILL. died. 
Last interview between Charles I. and his children. 


Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall. 
Guy Fawkes executed, 


Passing Events, 


Tue last month of the year 1861 has indeed been an-eventful one, not 
because of the number, but of the importance and solemnity of occurrences 
which have occupied the thoughts of the whole country, to the exclusion 


of almost everything else. 
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England has looked upon the Civil War, that has now so long been 


raging in America—North against South—with much anxiety. The idea 
that a nation so closely connected to us by ties of a common language and a 
common ancestry should be divided against itself, is a very painful one, 
and to the disastrous effect upon America itself, which we cannot regard 
without concern, must be added the injury necessarily done to the com- 
merce of this country. Now we have, above all, the apprehension of such 
a serious misunderstanding between England and America, arising out of 
the hostilities between “ Federalists” and “Confederates,” as, in the opinion 
of many, threatens war. The forcible seizure, by the captain of a Northern 
man-of-war, of Commissioners from the Southern States who were, under 
an English flag, coming over to this country in the 7ren/, one of our mail 
steamers, is considered by our Government and country to be such an 
outrage to a neutral nation and such a breach of international law as to 
call for reparation, failing which most serious consequences are feared. 
Let us all hope and pray that wisdom and calmness may be given to those 
in authority on this side and the other of the Atlantic, that such a direful 
disaster as war between England and America may be averted. 


Tue death of the Prince Consort, on 14th December, after a few 
days’ illness, has called forth from the whole country deep sorrow and 
sympathy. The amiability of the Prince’s character, the worthy 
manner in which he has brought up the Royal Family, the superiority 
of his attainments, the admirable manner in which, for nearly 
twenty-two years, he has sustained tke enviable and responsible 
position of husband to our beloved Queen, won for him golden 


opinions from old and young of all classes. Now he is suddenly 


taken from us; and the great gricf of the widowed Queen and the 
fatherless Princes and Princesses is shared by the nation in such an 
unmistakeable and sincere manner as convincingly to show the high 
esteem, beyond mere loyalty, in which the Royal Family is regarded 
by the British people. We most earnestly hope that the Queen may 
be kept in health and strength, and that she may be fortified by 


the consolation which religion supplies. Many, many heartfelt 


prayers, public and private, have been offered on her behalf, and we 


all say, with a meaning we have not before attached to the words, 
“God save the Queen.” 
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lake of Constance. The whole “wall” is 400 to 500 feet high, 


and above the recess where the eyrie was built (100 feet high) 
was a projection of 25 fect. The count having, after much 
manquvre, shot the-eagle, resolved to carry off the eaglet. It 
had been intended that this @hould be accomplished by a bold 
young forester, who volunteered to be bound to a rope let down 
from above, andthen be Grtwy up into the nest ; but this plan 
was found tobeampracticabile, because of the projecting rock. It 
was discovere® that the orlly way of reaching the eyrie would 


be by ladder or ladders. Three were obtained, and 
with diffioulty fastened together to the requisite length. These 
were pulled: Hy s:rope from above, and after much ime and 
effort got tofall against the nest, but they only reached the 
bottom of eyric,and so were some feet too chort. 

“It against the 


yock, and being of very light constrac- 


Wwereready, not one of ‘the foresters 
himself to mount. They-all said it 


| 
| 
| was, caused it to make a concave linewhich 
at. The'lower ladder, the craziest of the three, thirty- 
sight feet long, an angle-of sixty degrees; the second, wiich had 
construsted Guring'the night, thirty-six feet long, and destined 
4 stood perfectly perpendicular 
the third, tlietyfour feet in length, formed 
from the-eyrie, and leant against ‘the lower 
part of it and on the branchesand terwoven 
boughs of which it was’ built.” 
| But now thatthe ladders 
| had and they would not on any 
account venture. ount Arco said hewoul@ himself climb, 
it , giving some necessary sustructions iin case of accident 
| | began to mount ‘the Tailders. 
| The first was so slend that 
at it rocked with my weight very consider- 
q : giad when it was passed, Wh 
q pendicular one, and saw the positi en J now came to the per- 
| Ww the position of that at ton. I 
q mounted I commended Pp, 4 cannot deny that as I 
. | my soul to my Maker. but I 
Y of confidence in the : was calm, and as full 
4 strength of my arms, and 
im hough there was not the loast dance my bodily activity, as 
was how ascended. Although Present. The perpendicular ladder 
not the least giddiness whatever, I 
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could not but see, on looking upwards, and then down below, that. te mount 
the third ladder was a feat for a rope-dancer, rather than for anyone clge ; 
and, thinking of my wife and thirteen children, I turned it over in. my 
mind whether it would not be better to go back. Meanwhile it oocurse: 
to me that as long as the upper. part. of*the ladder did not project. more 
outwards, it would, by reason of its own perpendicular weight, bear the 
weight of my body hanging backwards without toppling over. Trusting, 
therefore, to this, I now began to mount, my body hanging down apd 
away from the Jadder, which, as the men afterwards told me, was areally 
fearful sight. I now wasat that part of the ladder where it leaned ageinst 
the straggling branches of the eyrie, and had ten or twelve rounds .stil! 
ahove me. I discovered that the eyrie. instead of being two feet high, as 
we had supposed when viewing it from below, was composed of branclys 
which had been accumulated by the eagles for years, and was.nearly eight 
feet in height. The ladder was, therefore, about. eight feet. too short, in 
order to enable a person to step.off it into the nest. What was to be 
done? To turn back was not at.all to my:taste, and the hope to be able 
at least to look into the eyrie, carried the day. 

“ With all heed I mounted higher, putting my hands through the ladder 
and holding on by the branches of the eyrie, and with my feet pressing the 
ladder as closely as possible against it. I had now the last round of the 
ladder in my hand, but there was. still five feet to the nest, so that [was 
obliged to trust all my weight to the branches.that composed it. Boring 
my hands and arms as far as I could into the immense fabric of boughs 
and branches, I carefully tested them.all till I found one that Leould 
neither snap in two nor drag out; grasping this firmly, I thus got onthe 
topmost round of the ladder—one hundred and ten feet high; but even 
now I could only lean my chin firmly against a stick on the outermost edge 
of the nest, while with both arms I held fast.on its surface. Just before 
me lay a half putrid dead animal, alive with a million of worms, and there 
was a stench enough to knock one down from the ladder. However, in.my 
unsafe position, there was little time for giving due attention to all this 
abomination. When I had gained a firm hold, I allowed myself to stretch 
my back and knees somewhat; by doing so I gained half a foot, which just 
enabled me to peep into the nest, where, to my despair, I made the dis- 
covery that the young bird was sitting in the very hindermost corner, fewr 
feet away from me. On gaining sight of him, I-held doubly tight with my 
left hand, and saluted the young scion of a royal race with due respect, 
taking off my cap to him, and waving it with.a shout to the men below. 
I now cast a look at the household arrangements of the eyrie, and dis- 
covered at least half a dozen roe and chamois kids, several hares, black 


cock, a weasel, &c., all half devoured, half decomposed, besides a mass.of 
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bones and skeletons spread out on the nest, which was alive with all sorts K; 
of vermin. It wasa veritable carrion pit, horrid and disgusting. The . 
question, however, was to get possession of this future despoiler. I dared 


iy not clamber on to the nest, even could I have done so, for I then should 
af have been unable to reach the topmost round of the ladder in getting down 
me again ; consequently I should have been obliged to remain in the eyrie a 
s , few days and nights, perhaps, till aid might be brought me, which, after 


all, was a very questionable matter. So I pulled a long thin stick out of 
the nest, and with it poked the young bird. As I expected, he found this 
Xe poking not at all to his taste, and furignsly seized the stick with his talons. 

Drawing the stick quickly towards me, with my right hand I laid hold of 
| him by the back; but the question wag how to bind the animal, defending 5 
himself as he was with all his might with hisclaws. Ihad broughtathong 9 
: with me for the purpose, which | carried in my mouth in coming up the 


ladder, well foreseeing that my position would not allow me to get it first Py 

: out of my pocket. But he grasped the stick so firmly that I could not ei 
: make him loose his hold. My left arm was beginning to grow fatigued; § 
r “If,” thought I, “I could only manage to get the assistance of the thumb 


and forefinger of my left hand!” But to get: the forefinger at liberty, 


which with the other fingers alone supported me—to get it out from 
beneath a strong branch, it would be tiecessary to swing myself upwards 
towards the nest, and at the same moment relinquishing my hold, change 
fingers, and hold on by the three others only. In doing this my body would ra 
necessarily be for a moment without any support whatever, hanging back- ie 
wards over the abyss. I considered whether I ought to venture it ; and it 
was only with the feeling of being able to maintain my equilibrium, 
without causing the ladder to rock in the least—it was only with the con- 
sciousness of being as calm, cool, and possessing the same presence of mind < 
as if | were sitting at my writing table, that I undertook the movement. ; 
This, insignificant as it may appear to many a reader, was, after all, the 
most perilous moment of the whole undertaking. Thank Heaven! I had 
calculated rightly, and it succeeded ;—my three fingers held me firm. 

“With my right hand I then turned the eaglet quickly on his back, 
which was not so easy, as he held on to the stick with a sonvelsive grasp. 


: Then letting go, I made a grasp at his talons, which were now turned up- 
4 wards, but caught only one of them, while with the other he tried to seize 
1 my hand, but happily clutched the stick instead; at the same instant, 

: ; — I got hold of the second talon.. I now with the right hand was 
‘ able to lay both talons in the two liberated fingers of my left hand; with 


the right I then took the thong and quietly bound them together, in spite 
of his loud cries, his fluttering and resolute resistance ; fastened the other 
end of the thong to the upper button of my coat, and then repeated the 
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swinging movement so as to have my entire left hand for holding on by. 
Both arm and hand were now getting cramped, for I had been three 
quarters of an hour on the ladder, and two-thirds of this time hanging to 
the nest. Victory having been achieved, I therefore began to think of 
effecting an orderly retreat. So, with my right hand, | .let my prisoner 
hang suspended behind me, in order that he might not incommode me 
while descending, and then tried to find the holes in the eyrie which I had 
bored with my hands when climbing up. 

“This was a difficult and fatiguing affair, and lasted terribly long ; 
because, my head being pressed close up against the side of the nest, I 
could see nothing, and was only able to feel my way with my hands and 
feet. The top of the uppermost ladder inclined backwards more and more 
as I descended, making full two feet at each round. It was only after a 
long search, and after snapping many a dry branch, that I succeeded in 
finding again the holes in the nest; but I found them at last, and thus, by 
care, perseverance, couragé, and presence of mind, I descended the three 
ladders and came back again to my men, and, except that my hands were 
much torn by the brambles, quite unhurt.” 


Count Arco says that such was the difficulty and danger of 
this attempt, that nothing would induce him to undertake it 
again, and that had he known beforehand the full extent of 
the venture, he would not have thought of resolving upon it. 


fill shofy ws amp good?” 


BELrev_eE not the world, though it promises fair, 

And sweet are its smiles, for there’s treachery there ; 
its many-voiced flatteries only betray, 

And cheat an immortal with toys of a day. 


Thy God is thy portion—so speaks from above 
Thy Maker, whose dictate is wisdom and love ; 
To know him, to love him, to serve him, as thine, 
Both now and for ever, is gladness divine. 


O hear his kind voice, and give him thy heart, 
Whatever it cost thee from pleasure to part : 
Through Jesus now come to bis fatherly breast, 
And be in his welcome eternally blest. 


January, 1862, J. H. Hrytoy. 
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Blemorinm, December 14th, 1861. 


“Our Fatner,” in this time of grief, our spirits turn to Thee, 
Stunned by the blow Thy hand inflicts, our mourning country see, 
The noblest guardian of the throne, its pillar, and its stay, 

The staff the nation rested on, so quickly torn away. 

Never from England’s memory will that sad day depart, 

When first the pain of that great loss struck shivering to her heart. 


Prince, husband, father, ah! each word awakes fresh thoughts of woe! 
In manhood's fullest, noblest prime, so suddenly laid low. 
He laboured in our country’s cause, her good his constant aim, 


Long has she breathed, with grateful love, Prince Albert’s honoured name. 


Wisdom that guides, talents that charm, and goodness that endears,— 
Alas, we gaze on all this worth, through England’s sorrowing tears. 


Well may we mourn, but not for him, his brief career was bright ; 
Blessed with each fount of happiness, each source of pure delight ; 

The joys that clustered round his home, the people’s well-earned love— 
All these are dear, but sweeter far the peaceful rest above, 

The presence of the King of Kings, his Saviour and his Lord, 


Poor changing world, compared with this, what joy can she afford ? 


There is a home whose happiness all England seemed to share, 

A ‘heart whose gladness was our joy, whose sorrow is our care ; 
Alas, upon that household falls this sudden, crushing blow, 

Qur Sovereign bears the saddest grief that woman’s heart can know. 
The joyous mother, happy wife, beloved, revered has been, 


More holy love is gathering now round England’s widowed Queen. 


She mourns, and England weeps with her, with grief intense and true, 
The shaft that pierced our sovereign’s heart has struck her people too. 
From stately hall, and lowly cot, for her shall prayer ascend ; 
Statesman and peasant, young and old, in loving sorrow bend. 

Would that the tender sympathy her humblest subjects feel, 

Might sooth the anguish of that wound, One hand alone can heal ! 


Great King of Kings, before Thy throne in fervent prayer we bow, 
Sustain, console, that stricken heart, the widow's God art Thou. 

Her guard, her strength, her portion prove, oh, stay her soul on Thee, 
And to that mourning household, Lord, a guide and Father be ; 


We cannot pierce the cloud whose gloom has filled us with dismay, 


. But Thou art love, “ Thy will be done, ” in patient trust we pray. 


MYRTLE. 
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Che Music of slatural History. 


Ir would be useless to commence this article by endeavouring 
to prove that there is music in nature, for there cannot be 
many who would for a moment doubt it. The songs of the 
birds, the gentle murmuring of the wind in the forest, the 
rippling of rills over their pebbly beds, all umite to form a vast 
chorus for the praise of Him who formed them. Nor is it 
only in the peace and quiet of the country that we hear 
Nature’s music. Who shall say that there is not harmony in 
the voice of the pealing thunder, the roar of deep calling unto 
deep, and the howling of the winds as they seem to drag up the 
ocean to the clouds ? There is music of its kind in the grandeur 
of the tempest, as well as in the still small voices of the forest. 
All music, in fact, derives its origin from Nature. for music 
as brought out by instruments, consists of imitations. The 
‘irst vocalemelody was performed by such songsters as are 
mentioned above, and man must, in the first instance, have 
icarnt so to modulate his voice as to form musical sounds similar 
io those of the birds. Then, having found that by means of his 
voice he could form sounds as pleasant to the ear as those of 
the birds, he would turn to inanimate objects, and find in the 
lorest, the waters, and the storms, an orchestra of countless 
instruments. And as he could see that their music was pro- 
duced chiefly by the agency of wind, he would endeavour to 
produce similar sounds by artificial means. Thus, in all 
probability, the first instrument would be a whistle or flute of 
some rude kind. Then the effect of the wind on the boughs 
and leaves of the trees would be noticed, and hence some sort 
of harp or lyre. Thus, we have Jubal mentioned at an early 
period in Genesis, as “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ.”” This “ organ” would probably signify what 
are now called Panpipes, or something of the sort. If we 

ake the passages as signifying that Jubal was the first who 
iormed instruments of this sort, we shall see that it was some 
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considerable time before the science of what we may term 
“ artificial” music was invented. In profane history, or 
rather tradition, we have this Jubal’s representative in Or- 
pheus. It was said that such was his skill in the use of his in- 
strument that he could hold animals bound, as it were, by the 
spells of incantation. Horace, in the eleventh ode of the third 
book, says more of Amphion, the pupil of Mercury ; he says he 
could control woods and streams, nay, could even influence 
Cerberus, “the fierce porter of hell,” and cause a cessation of 
punishment to the doomed spirits of Tartarus. These accounts: 
are of course most extravagant, and but for the grand language 
with which the: poet decorates them, would appear ridiculous 
in the extreme. Yet, even now, do we see somewhat the same 
sort of thing. There are men who can fearlessly take a 
venomons snake in their hands and soothe it by the influence 
of music, till the fascinator himself appears to be fascinated, 


and dances to the tune. The animal becomes so completely 


overpowered by the music, that it seems unable to control its 


own movements. The people of Libya were celebrated in the 
time of the Romans for serpent charming. 


And, wherever heard, music garries with it more or less 
effect on the animal nature not only of brutes, but of man. 
How wonderful is the effect of “the brazen-portal’d trumpet,” 
mingling with the roll of the drum, as well on soldiers as 


horses. It infuses new spirit into their souls, and fresh vigour 


into their bodies. Yet, very likely, the same music performed 


on the hills or in the woods in time of peace would have a 


luiling and soothing effect. With reference to the remarkable 


effects music has on animals, | may here introduce a circum- 
stance which I know, on the best authority, to be a fact. A 
friend of mine has a parrot which has a remarkable liking for 
all music in one key, viz., E flat. When any music is played 


in that key it will dance, talk, and scream in the most delighted 
manner. But when any other key is chosen, this remarkable 
bird will take no notice whatever of it. Tt always recognizes 
its favourite key, and evinces -its delight in every possible 
manner. | 
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Elian says that in the Roman theatre elephants used to 
dance in cadence to the sound of flutes. 

The effect of whistling with the mouth on most of the 
lacerte is of the same character, appearing to carry with it a 
kind of fascination which induces sleep. 

Dogs may be educated to acquire a keen musical taste. We 
have read of a dog whose master brought him to detect a bad 
harmony instantaneously by means of repeated chastisement. 
And, if space permitted, we might add many other instances 
of this. 

But the effect produced by music upon animals does not 
perhaps affect the subject so much as the capability of animals 
and other natural objects to produce music, for not only have 
animals an ear, but they have also a voice. And here we may 
notice, as a somewhat remarkable fact, that, as a general rule, 
those animals which are most sensitive to music are least able 
to produce it. Thus we see that parrots, serpents, lizards, 
dogs, &c., cannot produce any musical sound (for we can 
scarcely call screaming and hissing music), while the lark, the 
linnet, and other animals whose voices are melodious, will not 
at all be affected by extraneous music. 

The following are a few among many instances that might 
be adduced of the different sorts of music produced by animals. 
The trumpeter bird (Psophia ecrepitans) is an inhabitant of 
South America, whose voice resembles the note of a trumpet. 
The swan was supposed by the ancients to sing, in plaintive 
strains, immediately before death. Again, to descend, as it 
were, from the sublime to the ridiculous, snails, when crawling 
over a cracked pane of glass, have been known to give forth a 
musical’ note. The mocking bird (Orpheus Polyglottis) 1s 
easily taught to remember and repeat a melody throughout. 
{n fact, among the tribes of birds there is so great a variety 
of melody and harmony, that it is impossible to mention nearly 


all. ‘There is, however, one more instance which we must not 
omit, namely, the bittern. The following is extracted from 
an article on this tribe of birds. The writer says :—“* But of 
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all these sounds, there is none so dismally hollow as the boom- 
ing of the bittern. It is impossible for words to convey an 
adequate idea of its solemnity. It is like the interrupted 
bellowing of a bull, but hollower and louder, and is heard at a 
mile’s distance, as if issuing from some formidable being at 
the bottom of the waters.”’ Thus, in the doom of Babylon, as 
given in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, to set forth the utter deso- 
lation that should come upon that city, we read—‘ I will also 
make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water; and 
I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

Everybody has read, in Byron’s exquisite poem, “ The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” of the effect of the little bird coming 
with its cheering song to the chink in the wall of the pm- 


soners dungeon, when he almost thought it was his brother's 
soul come to visit him— 


“ But then, at last, away it flew, 
And then "twas mortal—well I knew,— 


For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone !"’ 


But to turn to inanimate objects. The ancients believed in 
what they termed the harmony of the spheres. This was 
supposed to be a celestial orchestra formed by the vibrations of 
revolving planets harmoniously attwred to each other. It may 
be possible that this belief is allud»d to in the 38th chapter 
of Job, where the Almighty asks J\)b, “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades?” Again in the 19th Psalm, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork.” “ Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 

The idea is so beautiful, that one hardly likes to explain it 
away; yet, though we admit it in poetry, we can hardly 
Accept it in serious prose. The music must be attributed to 
some sublunary agency ; and nothing is more likely than that 
Some sage poet, walking out at night, should mistake the dis- 
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tant moaning of the wind among the forests, mingling with 
the song of the nightingale and the purling of the rill, for some 
etherial and unearthly music. Sounds that alone seem harsh 
and disagreeable, when blended together and heard at a dis- 
tance often become very harmonious. It is this fact that forms 
the chief reason for the musical effects above mentioned. 

In the Island of Eigg, in the Hebrides, there are tracts of a 
loose oolitic sand which yields a musical note to the tread. In 
Jabel Napon, or the Mountain of the Bell, about three miles 
from the Gulf of Suez, sounds have been heard resembling the 
low tones of an olian harp, and occasionally the striking of 
a clock, or the notes produced by drawing the moistened 
fingers over glass. This proceeds from a similar cause. About 
forty miles north of Cabul, near the base of the Hindoo Koosh 
Mountains, is the hill of the Reg Rowan, or “ moving sand,” 
which, when disturbed by people sliding down, emits sounds 
resembling drums and nagorets. 

This is a subject which forms an interesting branch both of 
the study of music and of natural history, but it is doubt- 
ful if it meet with the attention it deserves from the votaries 
of either. There can be no doubt that the omnipotent Creator, 
when he called this world forth from primeval chaos, endowed 
it with countless melodious voices, among which that of man, 
though certainly superior to the rest, and capable of almost 
endless refinement, forms but one; and we do not hesitate to 
say that He intended these voices, blended in one harmonious 
Strain, to unite with the songs of “the heavens and al! the 
powers therein” in one vast chorus to His praise; “for,” to 
use the beautiful words of the poet, 


“so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Edgbaston. 
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Bosbonto, a Srabmin 


In our magazine for September last, we gave a few very in- 
teresting particulars of the success attending the attempts at 
instruction of the higher classes of Hindoo females. Accounts 
have since come, of further progress in this good work. The 
following narrative will be acceptable :— 

On the 28th June, while Mrs. Mullens was sitting alone, 
taking a hasty breakfast, a singular letter was put into her 
hands. It bore unmistakeable marks of being from a native, 
thongh it was anonymous. It ran thus :—‘ Madam,—lI have 
taken the liberty of introducing to you the bearer of this. She 
is a Brahmin widow, and belongs tea most respectable and 
wealthy family at B. She has visited all the chief shrines of 
Hindooism, seeking rest for her soul and finding none. For 
rest, she now turns to Christianity. Madam, will you receive 
her into your asylum? Will you teach her what truth is? I 
will add one word for your encouragement. There are other 
widows besides this one, ay, and there are married women too, 
who are restless in, and dissatisfied with their own religion. 
They wish for something better. a ours, a Truth-lover and 
Truth-seeker.”’ 

“ Ask the bearer to come in,” said Mrs. Mullens, hardly 
knowing what to expect. A gentle-looking, modest woman 
entered the room. She seemed about four-and-twenty, and 
her every word and action shewed the Hindoo lady, though 


she looked hot, wearied, and verv much excited. ‘“ Was the 


letter I brought addressed to you?” she inquired. ‘ Yes.” 


“Then I will wait till you have finished b akfast, for I must 


see you alone; I can easily wait.”” The ayah showed her into 


the bed-room, where Mrs. Mullens joined her immediately. 


To try her, she said, “You must go away to-day, and come 


I have an unavoidable engagement; | am 
sorry, but I have not even five minutes to speak to you now. 

Then I will wait, wait as long as you like; I have been 


again to-morrow. 
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waiting for this all my life. It would be hard to ask me to go 
away, just when I have found what I sought.” Mrs. Mullens 
left her. Hopes, doubts, fears, in eager tumult rose in her 
heart, and but one prayer came to her lips again and again, 
‘“ Holy Spirit, is not thy promise pledged? Oh! breathe upon 
this soul, then shall it live, and bud, and blossom, and bear 
fruit.” Her engagement was to hear a Native Catechist’s 
trial sermon to the heathen servants of an English lady. The 
man’s text was, “ Yet the dogs shall eat of fhe crambs which 
fall from their master’s table.” And as she heard, she thought 
of the waiting one at home, and it seemed to her that the 
answer to her prayer had already come, and that Jesus was 
saying to that one, “* O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” Mrs. Mullens was soon back. It 
took three hours to hear the Brahminee’s strange, sad story, 
with all its thrilling interest. Hers had been eminently a life 
of secking. Had she found at last the hidden treasure? Left 
a widow at fourteen years of age, her penances and austerities 
had commenced; though otherwise she was kindly treated. 
But, ever since she had thought at all, she had been dissatisfied 
with Hindooism, and when the death of her husband left her 
free and comparatively wealthy, she had begun to visit the 
various holy places celebrated in Hindoo story, with a view to 
find out whether they could give her that soul rest which was 
denied at home. Her account of this search after spiritual 
peace was often most touching. Once, when she was a little 
girl, she said her eldest sister was dangerously ill, and her 
parents took her to a distant shrine, to join her prayers with 
theirs for the recovery of their child. The idol was propitious, 
the sister got well, and Boshonto believed in that idol. In 
after years, when God sent this longing for the truth into her 
heart, she bethought herself of the being who had once, as she 
considered, heard her prayer, and she again repaired to his 
Shrine. They told her his most acceptable worshippers were 
those who approached him fasting. For two whole days she 
fasted, and her prayer was, “ Teach me thy way, O Gol.” On 
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the third day she fainted, with that prayer for light and 

vaidance still on her lips. “Now,” she asked, “ may not the 
unknown God, to whom I then prayed, have heard my prayer, 
and brought me here in answer to it?” The Missionary’s wife 
| was silent; how could she tell? Though this she knew, that 
“ God looketh on the heart.” Not wishing to trust her own 
judgment merely, Mrs. Mallens asked two of the Native 
Preachers, who had been themselves Brahmins, to be present 
at this conversation. They saw nothing in her story either 
improbable or unworthy of belief; and, by a strange coinci- 
dence, it was found that Boshonto was distantly related to one 
ofthem. He knew her family, and could vouch for its res- 


: pectability and its wealth. Boshonto was then asked about 
a the writer of that strange letter. She was afraid it would ‘ 
if 4 E bring him into trouble with his own people ; therefore, 1t was 2 
- with considerable reluctance, she gave his name, and that only af 
| f when she was assured it was absolutely necessary. He proved 
be a Brahmin well known to the Mission family. They 
a, | were aware that he knew the truth, but not that he had felt its i, 

: y power, or that he felt any love for it. Surprised, therefore, 2 

} p were they to hear that it was from this man’s wife that Boshonto & 

; ° had first learned of Christianity. Her husband had taught her, | 
q + aud when her widowed friend told her of her doubts respecting 
| a Mindooism, and her longings fora religion that would satisfy 
‘ : the wants of the soul, she said, “ Boshonto, Christianity is the 
: if region for you; go and be a Christian. I only wish we could 

7 se Christians too ; but, alas ' we have too many ties of family 

4 c. wad caste. Yon are free, do you vo.’ And then the husband 
a ‘ wave her that letter of introduction. 

{ ; T Such was Boshonto’s account of herself. The next step 
| q was to try and discover whether it was all true. One of the 

bbe Native Preachers kindly undertook this, and rode many miles 
| ‘ 1 for the purpose. The result was perfectly satisfactory. 

: | ; . At that time her state of mind was that of a humble learner. 

F was not that she knew much of Christianity ; but it was as 

a 


if what her heathen friend had told her, had also been ravealed 
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her by a far higher power, that Jesus was the only Saviour 
of her sin-sick soul; and she sought after the Lord, if haply 
she might feel after Him and find Him. 

Boshonto has now been nearly three months in the Mission 
family at Bhowanipore, and every day increases their love and 
affection for her. Naturally very clever and intelligent, she has 
learned to read her Bible in an incredibly short time. It is 
rarely out of her hands; and each morning one may find her 
taking her place amid the girls of the Native Christian 
boarding school, to get the benefit of their daily Bible lesson. 


Information has been received during the past month of the 
lamented death of Mrs. Mullens, on 21st November last, after 
a most painful illness of only a few hours’ duration. Thus 
suddenly has Mrs. M. been, in the providence of God, removed 
from the midst of her much-loved and most usefub work. 


— 


All Chings are Beautiful. 


Tug earth beneath is beautiful, 
And every tree and flower ; 

The heaven above is beautiful, 
In sunshine and in shower. 


The golden day is beautiful, 
That wakes the world with light; 
And beautiful the gems that bind 
The shadowy brow of night. 


There’s beauty when the tempest flaps 
Her dark wing o’er the deep; 

And where the calm, still waters Le, 
Hush'd into quiet sleep. 


And dewn amid the blossom’d fields, 
And through the twilight wood, 
God hath made all things beautiful, 
And all is “ very good.” 
From “ Songs in the Wilderness,” by A. P. C. 
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By Georce E. SARGENT. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE FARM HOUSE. 


A rew miles from Deddington, in Oxfordshire, was an old 
castellated mansion, half in ruins, which had become the 
peaceful home of a good-natured farmer, who found room 
enough in the uninjured portion of the building to accommo- 
date his household, making use of the ruins as enclosures for 
cattle. 

The domestic arrangements of a farmhouse, three hundred 
years ago, were not very complicated, and the conveniences 
were far from numerous, while luxuries, such as the labour- 
ing man’s family of the present day constantly enjoys, were 
undesired—because they were unknown. 

Would you like to know how the farm house was furnished? 
The inventory will not take long to set down. In the hall was 
along oaken table, very strong and heavy; with two or three 


benches or forms, for men and maids, and two wooden chairs, 


forthe farmer and his wife. There was a great kist or chest, 


for holding the Sunday garments of the family ; and a rough 
side-board, on which were placed a number of wooden trenchers 
and bowls for daily use, and a smaller number of pewter plates, 
kept bright forshow. This was all. As to the chambers they 
were yet more scantily provided with furniture. The farmer 


and his wife had indeed the luxury of a flock bed, and a sack 


of chaff for a pillow; but servants and children Jay on straw 


pallets, with little besides a coarse rug to cover them. 
On the summer night of which I have spoken in the former 
chapter, the household of Ralph Fletcher, the farmer, were 


assembled in the hall or kitchen. or. as they called it, the salle 


of the old house. They were at their evening me al, which that 


night was unusually late, for Master Fletcher had been to 
Deddington market, and had not long returned ; and his two 


_ Servantseiad been busy in the fields till the light failed 
m. 


The supper was abundant enough ; but not very dainty. It 
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consisted of coarse rye-bread, and home-cured bacon, together 
with a large brown dish of cole-wort, which smoked on the 
board. Nor was the manner of feeding particularly delicate, 
for all helped themselves to the bread and boiled greens as they 
listed ; and forks being either unknown to these plain rustics, 
or despised by them, a very free and unrestrained use was made 


ad 


« 


of their fingers. I must not omit to say that the viands were ‘ 
washed down with draughts of small, sour, and hop-less beer. 
Little light was afforded to this primitive and frugal meal. Dg 
Two rush-wick’d candles, of home manufacture, feebly glhm- . 
mered above the board ; and at alittle distance, seemed but as 
sparks in the gloomy expanse around. Not much light was 
needed, however; and the supper proceeded, silently, indeed, 


worthy diligence. 

Those who surrounded the board were eight in number. 
These were the farmer and his wife, neither of whom had much 
overpast forty years in age,and who were seatednear together at } 
the end of the board. Ontheir right hand sat in a row, two ia) 


maidens, whose appearance betokencd much familiarity with 


| 
: 
so far as the human voice was concerned, but with praise- 


the rougher employments of a country life ; and young Guy | 


tletcher, a laughing, tricksy lad, some ten years old, but whose te 
cXuberant spirits were now subdued, either by sleepiness, or by 
respect to his father. On the opposite: side of the board were | 
arranged the two farming men already mentioned, and an old & 
srey-headed shepherd, John Middlemas by name. | 

The meal was nearly concluded, and the men and maids 
were preparing to withdraw to their several chambers, when a 
light hesitating knock, twice or thrice repeated, was heard at 
the outer door. No great alacrity was manifested in obedience 
to the summons, for such an interruption was unwonted at 
that late hour; and, when at length, Kate the dairy-woman 
unwillingly drew back the wooden bolt, and half opened the 
door, she suddenly and quickly retreated, declaring with a faint 
shriek, that a black grhost stood without. 

* Thou arta foolish wench,” said the farmer, good temperedly, 
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aa “ methinks a ghost would not trotible itself to knock at our 
heal of door when there are so many cracks and holes in the old house 
by which it might enter at its pleasure.” 


| “ Tf it be not a ghost, master, the thing is a witch, and that is 
: : the worser of the two, I trow,’’ muttered the trembling dam- 
a 6 sel; but the words were spoken under breath ; and meanwhile 
1 the farmer himself had crossed the hall, and thrown the door 
ity wide open. 
athe Truly there was neither ghost nor witch at the threshold ; 


but simply two poor way-worn travellers, asking humbly to be 
permitted to rest under some cover till morning. 


“ You are late on the road, niistress,” said Ralph Fletcher, 


not unkindly, but bluntly. 
a “ We have been belated, sir,”’ said the pleader, in feeble, and 
ae ; e as it seemed in sorrowful tones. ‘‘ We were weary, and we 
% sat down to rest, and my poor grandchild fell asleep on my lap, 
e ‘ and this country being strange to us—” 
4 “* And wherefore should you be travelling in a strange coun- 
y try ?” interrupted the farmer, doubtingly. ‘“ Know you not, 


good dame, that women and children are best at home, 
wherever that home may be ?”’ 


* Alas, sir,’’ returned the suppliant, mildly, and yet more 
sorrowfully than she had before spoken,—“ it is our unhappy 
lot to have no present home, save that towards which we are 
journeying. But we ask not charity, sir, save the christian 
charity of kindness; I have wherewithal to pay for such lodg- 
ing and food as we may require.”’ 

“ Nay, dame,” said the farmer, who had been studying the 
stranger's countenance, as closely as the pale starlight would 


permit, and had also cast inquiring and compassionate glances 
towards the child who clung to the aged woman's side ; “‘ we 


sell not hospitality’; and since it be as you say, and there is no 
place near where you can lodge, now that the nunnery which 
was hard byis come to nought,and the poor nuns are scattered, 
enter in the name of Saint Catherine, and if you can per- 
suade the good-wife to give you lodgment, I say you not nay ;" 
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and Ralph Fletcher drew aside from the door-way to make 
room forthe wayfarers. 

The dialogue had not been unheard by those within; and 
when, in compliance withthe master’s permission, the strangers 
stepped into the hall, seven pairs of eyes were fixed with cur'- 
osity upon them; the more that, ere she had advanced many 
steps, the aged traveller halted, and lifting her eyes, pro- 
nounced a benediction on allaround in the apostolic words, 
“‘ Peace be to this house! ” 

Not many more words were spoken; but these few were in 
unison with the feeling which had prompted Ralph Fletcher to 
admit the strangers. Perhaps, the age and apparent feebleness 
of the one, and the fair young countenance of the other, to- 
gether with their homeless condition, pleaded powerfully in 
their favour. It was plain, too, that they were of a rank 
above that of common vagrants and sorners. But above all, 
there was a strong emotion in the breast of the farmer's wife 
which brought unwonted tenderness to her voice, and tears to 
her eyes, as she bade the travellers welcome to such as she could 
give. She thought of her own little daughterwhom, not many 
months before, she had watched through a long illness, and at 
last followed to the church-yard. 

“Sit ye down both of ye to the board,” said the farmer, 
heartily, “ and take what you will. Thanks to Saint Cathe- 
rine, we have no need to be miserly in our meat and drink, and 
I trow you are not too dainty to feed after us. You know the 
old proverb, mistress,—‘ Better be at the end of a feast, than 
at the beginning of a fray.’ ” 

The aged traveller made a suitable reply, and seated herself 
and the child on the bench vacated by the two maids; but 
either their previous meal under the hedge by the road-side, 
or fatigue, had taken away the sharpness of appetite. 

‘“ You are poor trencher women,” said the farmer, when the 
old woman returned thanks for what she and the child had 


eaten ; ‘ but since you say you have had enough, it is not for me 
to contradict you.” 


“And how far have you travelled with that pretty child ?” 


4 
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demanded the farmer's wife, whose eyes had been fixed on 
Lilian ever since she had entered. 

“From London, kind mistress hostess,” said the old 
pilgrim. 

Mistress Fletcher uttered an exclamation of surprise, cou- 
pled with the name of Saint Catherine: “ Did ever any one 
hear the like?” said she. ‘No wonder the poor little bird 
is tired, and droops.”’ 

. “ We travelled not from London in one day,” said the guest. 

“One day or many, it is the same. A long cruel way it is to 
drag a poor innocent. Why, dame, I have lived forty years 
and more, and have never been ten miles from home in all 


that time; and this poor child—” There was such evident 


and stern reproof in Mistress Fletcher's tone, that the guest 
was fain to reply, that urgent business had compelled her and 


the child also, to travel country-ward; but they hoped in due 
tame to reach their journey’s end. 


“Ah, well, we each know our own business best, dame,” re- 
plied the farmer's wife, “ and I will not demand of you what 
your's may be, nor whither you are bound. - But I may be so 
bold as to ask by what name this fair child, and yourself, also, 
may be remembered hereafter !”’ 

“The name by which lam knownis Margaret Butler,” said 
the old woman, without a moment’s hesitation ; “‘ and this dear 
child is the orphan daughter of my son, her name is Lilian.” 

“A pretty name and a pretty child,” interposed the farmer ; 
“ but methinks, Bridget” (this to his wife), “that Lilian and 


her grandame would rather be resting than talking ; and they 


will be looking to know in what manner thevare to be disposed 
af till morning.”’ 

The question was soon sct at rest. There were unoccupied 
rooms in the old mansion, and there was clean dry straw enough 
near at hand. Ina few minutes. therefore, the weary way- 
larers were conducted LO their apartment, and being com- 
mended by Mistress Fletcher to the protectionof Saint Ca- 
— hich hame seemed, indeed, a household word with 
the farmer and bis wife—they were left to their repose. 
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Worth aememberina. 
THE DEATH OF CHARLES IL, FEBRUARY OTH, LOSD. 


Cuartes Il. was one of the worst kings that ever ascended 
the throne of England, and his reign was dangerous to his 
people and dishonourable to himself. 

He was a scoffer at religion, a stranger to sincere affection, 
possessed but a feeble sense of gratitude, and was uniformly 
thoughtless and indolent, except in the pursuit of those vicious 
pleasures to which he was wholly abandoned. He regarded 
his subjects as false and unprincipled, and systematically 
treated them with craft and dissimulation. He neglected the 
interests of the nation, wasted its treasures, endangered its 
liberties, and sought to bring England into ignominious sub- 
jection to France. 

[It may be supposed that such a king would have been hated 
and despised by his subjects, and that whenever he was 
called to leave the throne he had dishonoured, they would 
indulge in few regrets. 

We find, however, that the subjects of Charles II. never 
ooked forward to his death without gloomy forebodings. One 
ol the reasons for this unexpected state of feeling is found in 
tue tact that Charles had a brighter side to his character. He 
was affable and engaging, witty, civil and obliging, indulgent, 
and easy of access. Men of rank attended him while he was 
shaved and dressed; early risers watched him in the park 
striding among the trees, sporting with his spaniels, and 
flinging corn to his dueks; crowds followed him as he took 
iis hasty morning's walk, and on each occasion his witty and 
communicative depertmeént captivated those aboyt him. 

But another and greater reason for the painful anticipations 
of the people, lay in the fact that, James, Duke of York, was 
expected to succeed him. James was a Roman Catholic, and 


this alone made him an object of aversion to the Kenglish ; but 
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62 DAYS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
‘4 a besides this he was known to be a superstitious and in- Bs 
. § tolerant bigot, and to be possessed of a stern, harsh, and se 
j “ Already the English had giyen James unmistakable tokens a 
} i} of their detestation of him, and the House of Commons had 
liens bs framed a bill with the avowed @bject of excluding him from the ; 
q : throne. The House of Lords, kiowever, rejected the bill, and 
f | : the nation had now only to hope that the accession of the 
4 d hated Duke might be long defegred. Their hopes were buoyed 
9 up with the consideration that James was nearly as old as 
,. Charles, and might not outlive him. 
2 i i Hopes of this kind were indulged till towards the close of 
| * 1684, when the public perceived, withanxiety, that their king 
\ no longer took his usual out-door exercise. They were, how- . 
ih ever, somewhat quieted by the’ statement that he was only . 
* 2 suffering from gout, and that his constitution was not seriously | 
: 1 impaired. He now spent his time partly in experiments on 
f : the properties of mercury, and partly in the company of those 
| beautiful but vicious women who had long polluted and dis- 
graced his court. 
Thus his time was passed till Sunday, Ist February, 1685. 
ee This was his last Sabbath on earth, and badly did he spend it. P 
On The conduct of the king and the appearance of’ his palace, bs 
;: gave abundant proofs that all thoughts of a future state were f 
banished. The Duchess of Cleveland. the Duchess of Ports- 
| mouth, and the Duchess of Mazarin, three of the depraved : 
| ae women before referred to, were ‘n the great gallery of White- 
Poy hall Palace, and with them the Yrivolous Charles was flirting 
i and chatting. Crowds of gamblers and revellers indulged their 
‘ ie tastes freely, and gold in heaps was played for by eager 
Pamesters, 
| ; 4 Charles had received several tokens of approaching danger 
| k if during the day, and when the revels were passed, he could 
| . s neither eat nor sleep. He rose, however, early on the Monday 


morning, and was as usual attended by several men of rank, 


who expected to be entertained by their talkative king. The 


| 
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eay and thoughtless monarch was very unwilling to believe 
himself ill, and attempted to converse in his usual lively 
manner; but it was soon perceived that his utterance was in- 
distinct, and his appearance ghastly. Soon, more alarming 


symptoms appeared ; his head dropped, his face grew black, 


his eyes rolled in his head, and he uttered a ery, and fell as if 


dead. 

The ‘news spread rapidly through the palace, and soon 
Catharine of Braganza, Charles’s virtuous but neglected 
Queen, and the Duke of York and his wife, were at the 
bed-side of the stricken king. The galleries and ante- 
chambers were crowded as on the preceding day, but now 
painful anxiety marked every face. The sick room was 
filled with peers, privy councillors, and foreign munisters. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and four bishops were there, 
and remained by turns night and day. Every noted phy- 
sician in London was there, and many painful experiments 
were made on Charles before he recovered his senses. Out- 
side the palace the report of the king’s sudden and dangerous 
illness spread sorrow and dismay, which continued till a 
bulletin appeared on Thursday morning, stating that His 
Majesty was out of danger. 

The same evening a relapse took place, and the physicians 
relinquished all hope. That morning the bells of the churches 
had rung a merry peal, to show the joy of the people, but 
that night, sadness filled all hearts. and when it was known 
on Friday morning, that Charles was speechless, senseless, and 
dying, creat numbers flocked to the churches, and accom- 
panied the prayer for the king with loud groans and sobs. 

The religious condition of the king had all along given great 
dnxicty to the prelates, and as his end approached, they ad- 
dressed him with extreme earnestness. They told him of the 
Judge before whom he was about to appear ; they pressed him 
with questions respecting his state, and they brought to 


his bedside the elements of the Sacrament; but nothing 


could induce him to partake of them according to the forms 
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64. CHRISTMAS FARE. 
i of the Church of England, or to admit that he died in the 
a communion of that church. 
a Among the few who knew certainly that Charles was at 
i oe heart a Papist was the Duchess of Portsmouth. She entreated 


the French Ambassador, in the most earnest manner, to §& 
te remind the Duke of York that a soul was in danger. James >. 
whs anxiously preparing for his own coronation, but he ine 
stantly acknowledged his negligence, and after considerable | 
difficulty, secured the services -of Huddleston, a Benedictine 


monk, who had once saved the life of the king. James cleared 
the sick room of all but two trusty earls, and then Huddleston, 
covered with a cloak and wig, was admitted through a 3 
private door. ‘James introduced: him to Charles as a person 
who had once saved his life, and who now came to save his 


soul. Charles welcomed him, confessed to him, received abso- 

lution, the Roman Communion, and even extreme unction. 
Suspicions whispers and glances continued to pass among 

the courtiers, until they were agaih admitted into the chamber 


ie of death. Charles now conversed more freely and intelligibly | 
4 than previously, and continued sensible throughout the night. | 
¥ About six o'clock in the morning his pain greatly increased, 
ib he struggled hard for breath, and soon after became 
speechless. 
us He continued til avout o clock, when his senses 
aw left him, and at half-past cleven, his immortal spirit was 
. | summoned before the judgnient seat of Christ. 
W. 
ng 
C Mas Farr.—The following is the bill of Chris iv 
HWRISTMAS FARE.—i he following is the bill of Christmas fare delivered 
ft at the London station of the Eastern Counties Railway, from the 18th to 
| 4 the 25th of December, 1861 :—oxen, 1,498 ; sheep, 9247 ; pigs, 620 ; calves, 
‘, 151; turkeys, 6,641; geese, 3,468; ducks, 1561; hares and pheasants, 5543 
oysters, barre!s of, 2 oysters in bags, tons ; meat, tons ; 
poultry, tons; fish, S29 tons; Stilton and other cheeses, 495; boxes 
vi 4 of oranges, 1,308; bags of nuts, 685; boxes of dried fruit, 2,053; boxes 


of almonds, 150; sacks of flour, 16,103; quarts of mik, 57,583; casks o 
beer, 4,129. 
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iiblical Allustrations, 


‘ 


Warcutve Frocks vy Nicut (Luke ii. 8).— By starlight we wandered to 
the high ground behind the Talibeyeh ; we could see watch fireson many o 
the hills around and on the Bethlehem plain, and heard in the still night 
air echoes of the clear shrill voices of far-off shepherds, who were ‘ watching 
their flocks by night,’ and giving signals perhaps to their fellow watchers. 

Amono THB Tomps (Luke viii. 27).—We were walking towards the sands, 
through the burial ground ; the sun had set. We had left behind us at some 
distance all tae evening loungers about the town-gate, and all the smokers 
by the well-sile and the garden, when we saw advancing towards us, in the 
twilight, a pcwerful-looking black man girdled with sackcloth, carrying a 
stalf, or rather the trunk of a slender tree, which still retained two or three 
of its forked branches. The man was tal!, but his staff was high above 
him: he walked with an unsteady gait, and we soon recognized him as an 
African maniac, of Whom some of the Europeans of Haifa had complained 
to the governor, because he walked in the streets quite naked, in conse- 
quence of this he had been turned out of the town. We passed him, and 
then he followed close behind us, muttering and making strange noises, 
It was not very pleasant to have such an attendant. We turned sharply 
round and faced him, and then walked towards the town: he turned also, 
and preceded us, We were still among the tombs; and in the rapidly-in- 
creasing darkness, it appeared the dreariest place imaginable,—rocky and 
desolate, with tombs of all periods, some in the last stages of decay, falling 
and crumbling into strange shapes and heaps, others partiaily concealed by 
email dark evergreen oaks, and here and there was a newly-whitened 


sepulchre, which seemed to shine with a light of its own. The black man 


did not accompany us beyond this domain of death, and when I looked 
back and saw him standing there among the tombs, swaying himself 
and his sceptre to and fro, I could not lielp thinking of the description in 
the Gospel narrative, of that man whe’met Christ. on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, and which had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs? *T-did ot suppose the poor African 
maniac was possessed of devils, but I thought he might very likely be 
seized with the spirit of revenge; so I. was glad to be out of his reach, 
aud safe within the gates of the town.—Domestic Life in Palestine. 
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Sketches of Celebrated Enginecrs. 


Compiled from Smiles’s “ Lives of Engineers. ’ 


Il.—JOHN SMEATON,. 


Axovr fourteen miles S.S.W. from Plyziouth Sound, and ten 
from the promontory of Ramhead, is a reef of rocks stretching 
across the channel for upwards of two hundred yards. It 
slopes gradually towards the south, to the distance of a mile, 
so that the swell sweeps up, as it were, an incline, tall within 
a few fathoms of the exposed rock, when, striking against a 
sudden ledge, it breaks and dashes upwards to a height of 
forty or fifty feet. | 

The numerous wrecks on this dangerous reef indicated the 
urgent necessity for a lighthouse, and in 1696 an eccentric 
gentleman, named Winstanley, was entrusted with powers to 
erect one. He designed an odd-looking wooden structure, 
something like a Chinese pagoda, and the task was completed 
in about four years. In the stability of the structure he had 
the utmost confidence, so much so that he “only wished he 
might be there in the fiercest storm that ever blew.” This 
desire was soon fatally gratified, for in November, 1703, while 
in the lighthouse, superintending some necessary repairs, 4 
terrific storm arose and swept the entire fabric away. In 
1709, another lighthouse was built of wood, by a Mr. Rudyerd, 
which, after resisting the elements for forty-six years, was 
burned down in 1755. The foreign and coasting trade of the 
kingdom having very much increased, it was deemed impera- 
tive that another lighthouse should be built as soon as 
possible, and Mr. Smeaton, then well known to scientific men 
as an able and persevering mechanician, was requested to un- 
dertake its erection. He soon determined that stone, not 
wood, was the more durable material for the purpose, and 
adopted “as his model the bole or trunk of a large spreading 
oak tree. This idea was to his mind “the natural model of a 
column presenting probably the greatest possible strength.” 
The blocks of stone (from one to two tons each’ in weight), 
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wore bonded and dovetailed “to the rock, and to each other, 
in such a way as that not only every individual piece, but the 
whole fabric, should be rendered proof against external force.” 
Smeaton made his first inspection of the rock in 1756, and the 
building was fairly begun in the summer of 1757. “ The 
work then proceeded from time to time as the weather per- 
mitted,” as “the workmen were occasionally interrupted by 
ground swells and heavy seas, which kept them off the rock 
for days together.” 


“Mr, Smeaton superintended the construction of nearly the entire 
building. If there was any post of danger from which the men shrank 
back, he immediately stood forward and took the front place. One 
morning in the summer of 1757, when heaving up the moorings of the buss, 
preparatory to setting sail for the rock, the links of the buoy chain came to 
a considerable strain upon the davit-roll, which was of cast-iron, and they 
began to bend upon the convexity of the roll. To remedy this Smeaton 
ordered the carpenter to cut some trenails into short pieces, and split each 
length into two, with a view of applying the portions betwixt the chain 
and the roll at the flexure of each link, and so relieve the strain. But 
some one said that if the chain should break anywhere between the roll and 
the tackle, the person that applied the pieces of wood, would be in danger 
of being cut in two by the chain, or carried overboard along with it. On 
this, Smeaton, making it a rule never to require another to undertake 
what he was afraid to do himself, at once stept forward and took ‘the 
post of honour,’ as he called it, and attended the getting in of the 
remainder of the chain, link by link, until the operation was completed.” 
+++. “By the 17th of August (1759) the last pieces of the corona were 
set, and the forty-six courses of masonry were finished complete. The 
column was now erected to its specified height of seventy feet. The last, 
mason’s work done was the cutting out of the words ‘ Laus Deo’ upon the 
last stone set over the door of the lantern. Round the upper store room 
upon the course under the ceiling, had been cut at an earlier period, 
, Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.” 


“ The Eddystone Lighthouse has now withstood the storms 
of nearly a century—a solid monument to the genius of its 
architect and builder. ..... Many a heart has leapt 
with gladness at the cry of ‘ The Eddystone in sight,’ sung 
out from the maintop. Homeward bound ships from far off 
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parts no longer avoid the dreaded rock, but eagerly run for 
its light as the harbinger of safety. It might even seem as if 
Providence had placed the reef so far out at sea as the 
foundation for a beacon such as this, leaving it to man’s skill 
and labour to finish His work. On entering the English 
Channel from the west and the south, the cautious navigator 
feels his way by early soundings on the great bank which 
extends from the channel into the Atlantic, and these are 
repeated at fixed intervals until land is in sight. Every 
fathom nearer shore increases a ship’s risks, especially in 
nights when, to use the seaman’s phrase, it is as ‘ dark as a 
pocket.’ The men are on the look-out, peering anxiously into 
the dark, straining the eye to catch the glimmer of a light, 
and when it is known that ‘the Eddystone is in sight,’ a thrill 
runs through the ship, which can only be appreciated by those 
who have felt or witnessed it after long months of weary 
voyaging. Its gleam across the waters has thus been a source 
of joy, and given a sense of deep relief to thousands.”’ 

John Smeaton, the architect and builder of this important 
edifice, was the son of an attorney practising in Leeds, near 
which town he was born on the &th of June, 1724. Like 
many other great men, he reeéived his early education from 
his mother. Referring to his youth, Mr. Smiles says :— 


“ Young Smeaton was not much given to boyish sports, early displaying 


a thoughtfulness beyond his years. }..... The little Smeaton seemed 


to have a more than ordinary love of contrivance, and that mainly for its 
own sake. He was never so happy.as when put in possession of any 
cutting tool, by which he could make hig little imitations of houses, pumps, 
and windmills. Even whilst a boy in petticoats he was continually 
dividing circles and squares, and the only playthings in which he seemed 
to take any real pleasure were his models of things that would ‘ work.’ ” 


During the time he spent at the Free Grammar School in 
Leeds, he continued to exercise lis mechanical ingenuity, and 
on On ecoccasion carried it rathe® too far, for an envine having 
been brought into the neighbourhood, for the purpose of 


pulping water from a coal mince, he must needs make @ 
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miniature one, with which one day he succeeded in pumping a 
pond in front of the house completely dry, and thus killed all the 
fish in it, much to the annoyance of his father. Having left 
school at the age of sixteen, it was intended that he should 
follow the profession of the law, with a view to succeed to his 
father’s business. His intended vocation was, however, irk- 
some to him, and at length he obtained his father’s consent to 
allow him to learn the trade of a mathematical instrument 
maker. ‘This occupation he followed for awhile in London, 
devoting a large portion of his time to study and experiments. 
Having turned his attention to engineering, he, in 1/54, 
visited Holland and Belgium “ for the purpose of inspecting 
the great canal works of foreign engineers.’ On his return 
to England, in 1755, he was called upon to erect the Ekddystone 


Lighthouse, which “ 


proved the turning point in his fortunes, 
as well as the great event of his professional life.” After the 
completion of this great undertaking, he was extensively em- 
ployed as an engineer in various parts of the kingdom, his 
principal works being the repairing of old London Bridge, the 
erection of bridges at Perth, Coldstream, Banff, and Hexham, 
the construction of the Forth and Clyde canal, as also St. 
Ives, Eyemouth, and Ramsgate Harbours. 

The most remarkable trait in his character was his constant 
industry, indeed, as Mr. Smiles states—“‘industry was the 
necessity and habit of his life.” It was also evidently his 
custom to regard dime as money, and he was therefore always 
careful to lay it out “in such a way as to obtain from its use 
the greatest amount of valuable results.” His domestic 
character is thus described by his daughter :— 

“Though communicative on most subjects, and stored with ample and 
liberal observations on others, of himself he never spoke, In nothing does 
he seem to have stood more single than in being devoid of that egotism 
Which more or less affects the world. It required some address, even in 


18 family, to draw him into conversation directly relating to himself, his 
pursuits, or his success. Self-opinion, self-interest, and self-indulgence, 


seemed alike tempered in him by a modesty inseparable from merit—a 
m0 


deration in pecuniary ambition, a habit of intense application, and a 
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32 


temperance strict beyond the common standard. ..... Devoted to 


be : his family with an affection so lively, a manner at once so cheerful and 
:) serene, that it is impossible to say whether the charm of conversation, the 
- simplicity of instruction, or the gentleness with which it was conveyed, 
> most endeared his home—a home in which from infancy we cannot recollect 
| 4 to have seen a trace of dissatisfaction, or a word of asperity to any one, 
. Yet with all this he was absolute! And it is for casuistry, or education, 
ay or rule, toexplain his authority; it was an authority as impossible to 
dispute as to define.” 
Historical Almanac. 
FEBRUARY, 
Pt | 1. 1841. First stone of Plymouth lighthouse laid. 
1626. Charles l. crowned at Westminster Abbey. 
3. 1684. Great Frost. 
‘a9 4, 1555. Martyrdom of John Rodgers in Smithfield. 
ie §. 1666. First number of London Gazette published. 
2 6. 1685. Death of Charles II. 
as 7. 1690. Battle of Cavan in Ireland, 
BS 8. 1587. Execution of Mary Queen of Seots. 
4 9. 1688. Formation of Declaration of Rights. 
4+ 10. 1840. Marriage of Queen Victoria with Prince Albert. 
co he” 11. 1503. Death of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 
12. 1554. Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 
T + 13. 1689. William III. and Mary ascended the throne. 
| 14. 1799. Death of Captain Cook at Owhbyhee. 
¥ 15. 1461. Second Battle of St. Alban’s, 
BRS 16. 1748. Earl of Sandwich made 1st Lord of the Admiralty. 
ve 17. 1855. Battle of Eupatoria. 
q 18. 1803. Colonel Despard hanged for high treason. 
~ 19. 1855. Bread riots at Liverpool. 
“s 20. 1855. Death of Joseph Hume. 
21. 1849. Rattle of Goojerat, 
4 | 22. 1817. Catania nearly destroyed by an earthquake. 
a 23. 1642. Henrietta Maria left England for Holland. 


24. 1848. Abdication of Louis Phillipe, of France. 


25. 1797. Bank of England suspended cash payments. 
26. 1841. The Bogue forts, in Canton, taken. 
27. 1807. Poet Longfellow born, 


28. 1674. Peace concluded between England and Holland. 
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Che Prince Consort. 
[We have been favoured by the Rev. J. H. Wilson, with the following 


particulars relating tothe lamented Prince. They are mostly from a sermon 
preached by Mr. Wilson, on the Sunday after the funeral. | 


Irwould be easy to show thatthe early educationof the Prince 
Consort had a material bearing on his future life, as a Protes- 
tant and a Christian, but we prefer to state how he professed 
the gospel which he had received, and how he practised the 
doctrines of our common faith, which had laid hold of his 
heart. Now we speak not of that nominal profession of the 
Christian faith which shows itself in the outward observance 
of the forms and ceremonies of our Christian religion ; nor do 
we presume to judge the secrets of the heart, which belong to 
God; but as Jesus in the Bible declares that “ If any man 
believe with the heart, and confess with the mouth, that Jesus 
is Christ, he shall be saved,” our testimony is all in favour of 
the late Prince; for we were in circumstances to know that 
when the responsibilities of a father were laid upon him, and his 
first-born son had grown into boyhood, the Christian character, 
as well as the literary attainments of the first tutor was an 
essential clement of qualification; and it reflects enduring 
honour on his catholic views, that it was no bar to this ap- 
pointment that the tutor was the son of a Baptist minister, 
while the head nurse was a member of Dr. Steane’s church 
(Baptist) in Camberwell; the second nurse, a Presbyterian 
from Scotland ; and the third (now with the Princess Royal in 
Prussia), was the pious widow of a Wesleyan minister. So far 
as we can trace them, all the nurses, and nearly all the tutors, 
have been pious, while several of the maids of honour have also 
been eminent for religious life and character. from the first 
hour the royal nursury of education was opened, to the present 
day, the Bible has been one of the class books, and in the 
Selection of teachers for some of the Prince’s schools, it was our 
happiness to be consulted as to their evangelical sentiments 
and Christian character. And where can we look for a more 
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beautiful or eloquent expression of his faith in the Bible as the 
source of every good, than is found in his purchase of an ex- 
quisite statue of the boy-king, Edward VI., now in the vesti- 
bule of one of the halls of Windsor Castle, with a sceptre in 
his hand, so disposed as to point to the Scripture in 2 Chron, 
xxxiv. 1, 2, engraved on the open page of a Bible—“ Josiah 
was eight years old when he.began to reign, and he reigned 
And he did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord, and walked in the ways of David 
his father.” 


in Jerusalem one-and thirty years. 


How exemplary, also, was his Royal Highness 


in attendance on the means of crace ! At home, he was 


seldom or never absent from the royal pew on Sunday, and 
when at his Highland home, Balmoral, stormy, indeed, would 
that day have been, before it had prevented the Queen and the 
Prince, with the whole of their family, from occupying their 
wonted place in the church of Crathie. | 


if the tree is to be judged by its fruits, the Prince Consort 
was no barren professor. lle belonved to the school of the 
Apostle James, the disciples of which show their faith by 
their works, and say little about what they believe. Not that 
the Prince was ashamed of his Cliristianity—far from it; for 
on the contrary he never delivered a speech without acknow- 
ledging the hand of God in the vovernment of all things, and 
scarcely ever without acknowledging the power of a living faith 
iis the highest motive of Christian duty. We stop not to enume- 
rate the benevolent associations with which he was connected, 


nor to count up the princely donations which he gave to our 
1.) 


ChaAritabie in but we be permitted 
to say, as a proof of his unass)'ming bi nevolence, that a few 
W eks 


before he left Balm rah at letter. by command of his 
| WAS SeTIL to vrentleman closely identifi d 
with many of our philanthrop'e and religious institutions, 
referring to a sum of money Which he wished distributed 
Amongst the poor. <A di 


screuionary power was given in the 
= 
of the recipients, the Gily restriction being that the 


name of the Prince should not be mentioned, Chree times, 
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in conjunction with her Majesty the Queen, did he contribute 
to the Ragged Kirk and Schools of Aberdeen; and year by 
year received the reports of the mission. On one occasion a 
gentleman visited that diocese by command of the Prince and 
the Queen; and when schools were provided for the children 
of Balmoral, one teacher received her appointment mainly 
hecause she had been trained in connection with the schools 
of that institution. Thus, in one essential department of 
Christian effort, the late Prince Consort exhibited Christianity 
as alife, and the fruits of his devotion will endure for ever. 
His zeal for the education of the elildren of the poor was 
manifested when, with the Prince of Wales, he opened the 
new schools, erected by the Rev. W. Kogers, in the destitute 
and crowded district of Golden Lane, St. Luke’s, March 1%), 
Is57. The Prince said on that occasion :—* In the progress 
of these schools, struceling from the lowly becinnings 
up to their present noble dimensions, we find a striking exem- 


plification of the divine truth, that the principle of good onee 


mustardeseol, it is calculated to extend and develope itself, in an 

But in the higher walks of the Christian life the Prince 
Consort has a power. In the earlier years of his residence 
amongst us, the value of evangelical relicion was not estimated 


so highly as within the last few years of his life. For nine 


years, it was our privicee to be honoured with the confidence 

and Privile ry Wwithl many private opportumniti s ol knowing 
deep which both the (Jueen 


and. the Prinee Consort took in spiritual things, and from 


waat we have known and seen of the inner life of th 
Court—of the anxiety of the Prince Consort to keep his 
children under religious iifluences—of the literature which he 
was accustomed to reac -Oof his practical and personal ALticen- 
tion to religious duties, in the offering of the morning and 
evening sacrifices.—we can truly say, that if the late : rince 


Consort had been a candidate for fellowship in a “nristian 
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THE LATE PRINOR CONSORT. 
it both privilege to receive him, 
‘ were preferred preachers nt Balmoral, 
| feel that we betray no-confidence when we. state 4 
| ee. ‘Gn several cocasions the minds of the royal family were deeply = 
‘The lamented death of the Duchess.of Keni 
henry calamity, was yot. blessed to infin 
sonse..of the realities of eternity than had 
= S%pemenced before. And it now sppears as if our heavenly 
bad boon preparing the Inte: Prince Conenss “life 
> and Sore 
od immortality beyond the Grave for, only a fow weeks 
Balmoral, an imeident occurred, which hee 
RE and. yet pleasing Significance at the present hour, ™ 
| to preach at Crathie church, leftat home 
ee Having another on his mind, on the text, “ Prevare to meat 
delivered it inet sad. Soon after, a Inessage was 
the with thanks, snd request. 
ing. the manuscript migh be 
sent for their perusal, This 
|. Majesty commanded it to be tar; sermon that her |) 
lation in ne.printed, and it is now in circus 
mm Scotland. Ah! little did his Royal Higshness then 
| the summons from. Heaven to hinself. 
28 Was, and need we wonde:: thai : 
tipening for the enjoyment cf he 
thy riven side blood, Naked, come to thee for | 
the double cure Vile, I the graces 
| Sam le and power. Wash me, Saviour, or 
thus died Prince in his the Diving 


Comments 
For THR Monru. 

Feb, tam ‘Mupxpar.Max. “Now the. man Moses.was very 
meek above all the men which were upon the face of the earth.” (Numbers 
xil. 3.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, Psalm xxv. 9; Afternoon, Matt. 
xi. 29; Evening, 1 Peter iii. 4, - 

The meekness of Moses was much tried, and by its exercise 
it. was greatly increased, How meekly he transfers the honour 
of. being spokesman to Pharaoh from himself to Aaron. Prayer 
to God is the only recorded answer. he. gives to the unjust. re- 
proaches of his brethren. Instead of avenging himself for 
Pharaoh’s ill-treatment, he intercedes with God on the king’s 
behalf. The murmuring of Israel he turns into an occasion of 
becoming their intercessor. His meekness was particularly 
manifest in the affair of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; nor less 
so when Aaron and Miriam ventured to question his authority. 
His repeated supplications'to God for the very. people who. had 
treated him in a manner so provoking, manifests a degree of 
excellence rarely attained. 

The exhibition of a meek, forgiving, and forbearing ool 
tion in the daily affairs of life isa duty much enjoined in the 
word of God. Meekness:is an-excellence eutirely. opposed to 
the natural pride and selfishness of the heart; it greatly raises 
its possessor in the estimation both of God and man ; ‘it con- 
forms the soul to the likeness of the’ Lord Jesus, and ‘is that 
very excellence singled out by Him for our imitation.’ Meck- 
ness is the gift of God; it comes by prayer, is attainable by all, 
and its increase is a satisfactory proof of progress im piety. 


Feb. 9.—Sonomon, THE Wisest May. gave Solomon wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much.” (1 Kings fv. '29.) 
—Job xxviii. 238; Proverbs iv.'7 ; Jamesd..6. 

‘Solomon was, doubtless, an .éxtraordinary man, afid-was . 
heir to a mighty kingdom in”timies ‘Of ‘great peace and *pros- 
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perity, he received early instruction, and witnessed parental 
example of the best kind. Blessed with great natural talent, 
he cultivated it with intense application and industry ; and to 
extensive learning was added the still greater attainment of 
the love and fear of God. The Lord condescended to ask him 
what he would choose, and he properly chose wisdom as his 
highest portion. ¢ - 

The wisdom of Solomon early developed itself. Before his 
father’s death he discharged the functions of government, and 
reaped great advantage from-the experience of King David. 
After his father’s death he discharged the high duties of his 
station in a manner highly commendable. His justice as a 
judge, his impartiality, and his jreatment of offenders, excited 
the admiration of his subjects. His public works also were so 
great and numerous that perscns from all the surrounding 
nations came to behold them, an 1 the Queen of Sheba declared 
that what she saw far exceeded jer highest expectations. 

Of all God’s gifts, that whic } young people should most 
desire is that of wisdom. Power, wealth, or learning are not 
to be compared with it ; they pass away, this remains, wisdom 


is the principal thing. Trials shall increase it. Death shall 
not destroy it. 


Feb, 16.—Jon, THE Most Patient May. “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job.” (Jamesv.11.) Texts for Repetition.—Job. i.8 ; Hebd. 
x. 36; James i. 4. 

Patience is that state of mind which enables its possessor to 

endure, without murmuring, the ills of life. 


traordinary instance of this virtue. 


Job was an exX- 
lle was a prince distin- 


large, yet his excellence great 7 his soul was illumined by 
wisdom from above ; his habits of life were simple, yet dignified; 
his family numerous, hospitable, and happy ; he was the createst 
man in the East when the East probably contained all the great 
men inthe world. The sun of prosperity long shone upon 
him, and he bore that test of character nobly ; at length the 


clouds of adversity overshadowed him. His property was 
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destroyed, his children slain, his body grievously afflicted with 
disease, his wife became his tempter, and his friends, who 
should have sympathised with and comforted him, added to 


his grief. Yet of Job in his calamity, it is said, “ He sinned 


not, nor charged God foolishly.” In every trial let us re- 
member our sins deserve more than we suffer, our suffermgs 
are much lighter than those of others, and are designed to 
prepare us for a world of peace and joy. 


Feb. 23.—JeEsvs, THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF MEN. “That in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence.”’ (Col. i. 18.) Texts for Repe- 
tilion.—lIsaiah lii. 7; Col. ii. 3; 1 Peter ni. 23. 

Of all great men who have lived on the face of the earth, 
Jesus, the son of Mary, though born in poverty and obscurity, 
is, undoubtedly, the most remarkable and extraordinary. In 
him the natures of God and man unite: he is both human 
and Divine. Ilis life on earth was pure as that which Adam 
spent before the fall. He is the brightness of the Father's 
glory, as well as the babe of Bethlehem and the holy child 
Jesus. As he grew in stature, he advanced in wisdom and 
knowledge. At twelve years of age he was able to discuss 
with the doctors in the Jewish council, and to ask them 
questions which they could not answer. In manhood he 
displayed the wisdom of Solomon united with the meck- 
ness Of Moses, and the patience of Job; that which was 
great in them was in him perfect and complete. They at 
times failed in the very virtues in which they excelled; but 
He was without sin and without imperfection. His wisdom, 
patience, and meekness never forsook him. Being thus per- 
fect, rendering entire and constant obedience in thought, word, 
and deed to the holy law of God, his life presents a pattern 
worthy the imitation of the human race. “ He hath left us an 
example that we should follow his steps.” We may test the 
sincerity of our religion by examining as to our resemblance 
to Christ. He is the best Christian who is most like hg 
master. The happiness of heaven will consist in complete 
resemblance to him. H. H. 
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| Alotices of Books. 


: The Exiled Family and their Restorer: an Allegory for Young Christians, 
Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Co. 

: Tue preface tells us that this Allegory “is intended to elucidate the 
position in which a Christian stands with respect to the moral law.” 
Though the book is a very attractive one externally, beautifully printed, 

t! bound, and illustrated, we confess to a fear that it will uot be considered 
‘ so attractive in its matter, as the evident care aml sincerity with which 
it is written, would seem to promise it to be. The motive of the author 
is a good one, and to elder Christians his volume will afford subjects for 


index. Allusions are often met with in ordinary society and in reading, 


: reflection, and hints for guidance. 
th The Historical Finger post: a handy-book of terms, phrases, epithets, 
nomens, allusions, in connection with Universal History. London: 
7 Lockwood & Co. 
¥ , , A very useful volume. The terms, phrases, &., are arranged first in 
: | t section, according to their subjects, and then in one general alphabetical 


: which are not understood, or of which the event or thing alluded to is 
4 unknown, or has been forgotten. This book will be a great assistance i0 
4 such cases, and we recommend it. To young persons it will be especially 
of value. 


So far as we have been able to examine, it seems pretty carefully and cor- 


i zs rectly compiled, yet we have*met with afew things which should be altered 
> in a future edition, and we mention them because we wish well to the book. 


“Ts “ Pre-Raphaelite,” we are told rightly “is the name ofa school of artists who 
profess to imitate the style of art which characterised the painters before 
the time of Raphael.” It would have been as Well to say in half a-dozen 
a . words in what that style of art consists.—“ This day siz months,” we are told, 
&§ “is a parliamentary term for an indefinite period of postponement ; thus 
when it is proposed to read a bill ‘ this day six months,’ it is tantamount toa 
final dismissal.” Though this describes the practical effect, it is not a correct 


meaning of the term itself. The phrase “this day six months,” is only em- 
. ployed when itisknown thatthe Parliament will not be sitting, and that 
— . when the day comes the bill cannot be read. As the session draws to 


close the term “ this day fAree months,”’ is often used.—In the ecclesiastical 
z section “Church of England ” does not appear in its alphabetical place; 
a “Brethren,” or “Plymouth Brethren,” are not mentioned ; “ Baptists” 
are not inserted.—The well-known quotation from Macaulay, about the New 
Zealander, is stated to be “a conception of Lord Macaulay’s, in his History 
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PASSING EVENTS. | 79 
of England;” but we are not referred to the volume and page. The fact 
however, that the expression did not occur in the “ History,” but 
‘riginally appeared in the “ Edinburgh Review,’ and will be found in 
Macaulay’s “ Essays,” collected long before his History was published.— We 
mention these few blemishes in kindness, and wish the “ Historical Finger- 


is, 


post,” an extensive circulation. 


Passing Events. 


Ox Monday, December 23rd, Prince Albert was buried at Windsor. Such 
a mournful day England has not had for many a year. The very numerous 
wddresses of condolence which have since been sent to the Queen, and are 
still being sent, from corporations, committees, societies, and other bodies, 
public and private, great and small, are the sincere expression of a nation’s 
sorrow, 

The first public letter of the Prince of Wales, was written to the Horti- 
cultural Society. It is dated ‘‘ Osborne, December 28th, 1861,” is signed, 
“ Albert Edward,” and signifies his wish to present to the Society, for 
placing in their garden, a statue of “the great, good Prince, his dearly 
‘eloved father.” The Prince of Wales says, “ Anxious, however humbly, 
to testify my respectful and heartfelt affection for the best of fathers, and 
the gratitude and devotion of my sorrowing heart, I have sought, and 
have with thankfulness obtained, the permission of the Queen, my mother, 
'o offer the feeble tribute of the admiration and love of a bereaved son, 
Sy presenting the statue.” 

A public meeting was held at the Mansion House, London, on 14th of 
January, “to consider the propriety of inviting contributions for the pur- 
pose of erecting a lasting memorial to his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort.” The Lord Mayor presided, and the meeting was nume- 
rous, and highly influential. Resolutions were adopted, agreeing that 
\ Memorial should be erected, and that contributions from the public 
ve invited. A committee was formed to carry out the details. At 
‘lis meeting the Bishop of London moved the first resolution, and 

n the course of his speech said, “I think we cannot over-estimate 
the force of the lessons of which this monument will speak to the young 
men of this and of future generations. They will learn from it what 
's the reward of those who resist temptation, under which many thousands 
“T others have fallen—who seck quietly and modestly to dedicate all the 
powers that God has given them to those duties, be they great or be 
they humble, which God has called them to perform.” 

On 8th January, in the midst of our public lamentations, came the 
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OMNIANA, 

At most welcome news from the other side of the Atlantic, that the diffe. 
1! : rences between the English and American Governments would be peace. 


fully arranged. Thus the dreadful occurrence of a war with America is 
averted, and it becomes us to be heartily thankful. 


A terrible colliery accident occurred at the Hartley Coal Pit, near 


. North Shields, on 16th January. The beam of the puuping engine broke 
1] in two, and one-half of it, weighing 20 tons, fell down the pit shaft, 
carrying timber, brattices, and everything before it. Of eight men who 
were being drawn out of the pit at the time if fell, five were thrown out 
, of the cage and killed. The timber and other débris choked the shaft 
half-way down, and cut off the 215 men and lads in the pit from communi- 
- cation with the bank. The ablest mining engineers and pitmen in the 
; coal trade have been engaged in attempting to force a way through the 
¢ obstructions in the shaft, to reach the m@n and boys below, but while we 
; write they have not been successful, and it is feared that all those thus 
; buried in the pit, will suffer a miserable and agonizing death. 
Omntana, 


GENEALOGY OF THE Royat Famity or ENGLanp.—Queen Victoria is 
4 ' the niece of William the Fourth, who was the brother of George the Fourth, 
| . who was the son of George the Third, who was the grandson of Georr’ 
| the Second, who was the son of George the First, who was the cousin of 


id Anne, who was the sister-in-law of William the Third, who was the son- 
- in law of J ames the Second, who was the brother of Charles the Second, 
Who was the son of Charles the First, who was the son of James the First. 

| who was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was the sister of Mary, who was the 


sister of Edward the Sixth, who was the son of Henry the Eighth, who 
was the son of Henry the Seventh, who was the cousin of Richard the 
hird, who was the uncl eof Edward the Fifth, who was the son of Edward 
the Fourth, who was the cousin of Hlenry the Sixth, who was the son of 
Henry the Fifth, who was the son of llenry the fourth, who was the cousin 
of Richard the Second, who was the grandson. of Edward the Third, whe 
Was the son of Edward the Second, who was the son of Edward the First, 


| 
who wasthe son of Henry the Third, who was the son of John, who was 


he heothe ay, 
ue brother of Richard the First, who was the son of Henry the Second, 
who was the c 


ousin of Stephen, who was the cousin of Henry the First, who 
was the brother of William Rufus, who was the son of William the Con- 
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“One of the best publications of the sort in the English tongue.’ 
— British Standard. 
“ Tilustrated, lively, and useful.”—-Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


THE BIBLE GLASS MAGAZINE, 


An Pllustrated Monthly Miscellany for Boung People, 
MONTHLY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1862. 


The Conductors of this popular and widely circulated Miscellany 
have great pleasure in announcing to their young friends, that they 
are making arrangements which they believe will tend to render 
the forthcoming Volume still more interesting and useful than its 
predecessors. Several New Features will be introduced; among 
others, a Series of Papers entitled, Tue Biste in Many Lanps, 
detailing the progress of Bible Circulation in Foreign Countries ; 
some account will be given of the approaching Great EXHIBITION ; 
MissioNARY INTELLIGENCE will appear, month by month ; Scrip- 
TURE Birps, PLANts, and Customs, will be described ; the WONDERS 
oF THE Microscope detailed ; and the number of Pictortan 
TRATIONS increased. 

Tales and incidents, Poetry and Music, Bible Scenes and Ques- 
tions, will appear as usual. 


— 


THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 1862, WILL CONTAIN— 
The Cup and the Spring, a New Ingenuity of a Monkey. 


Year’s Address, by the Epiror. Sorrpture Intvstration: The Peli- 
The Great Exhibition of 1862 (with a can of the Wilderness (with a Cut). 
large Engraving). THe MISsIONARY GLEANER. 
Freddy's New Year, a Story for the | A Riddle for Bible Readers. 
Young. Notes for the Month on Astronomy, 
The Idol Broken, Gardening, Xc. 
Telegraphs in the Olden Time. Mvusic—New Year’s Hymn. 
Something worth Knowing. By | Tae Question Box — Portry — 
Ancient Simeon. | &e., 


Young People! read the Bible Class Magazine, and recommend 
it to your friends and companions. 


Vol. L, Second Series, 1861, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. 8d. 
Cloth Cases for binding, 4d. each. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR REWARDS 


Foolscap Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt edges, 3s., 


Penrose; or, Scenes in the Life of a Sunday 
School Teacher. 


In 18moy with in cloth, price 
Sunshine in the Valleys. By Caroline Dent. An 
interesting tale for Sunday Scholars. Beautifally illustrated. 

In feap. 8vo., with ExGRavincs, price ls., 

Ancient Nineveh; a Story for the Young. Illustrated 

Beautifully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., eloth gilt, 

Young Humphrey's Keepsake. Selections in Prose and 
Verse. Moral and Religious. 

In feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


The Youth's Cabinet of Instruction and Amusement 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


In feap. 8vo., price 2s, 6d., 
Gregory's Gift Book; an interesting Miscellan 
Young. int Frontispiece engraved on Steel,and many sare on Wood, 
In feap. 8vo., price 2s, 6d., 
The Youthful Entertainer. Tales and Miscellanies, in 
Prose and Verse.. With Engravings. 
In feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d, 
Boys and Girls at Home. Selections in Prose and 
\ Verse, Moraland Religious, With Engravings. 
In 16mo. cloth, ls., 
Youthfal Christianity. By the Rev. Samuel Martin 
Demy 18mo., cloth, ls., 
The Bedfordshire Tinker; a Life of John Bunya. 


By Groner E. Saucenrt. 


Neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 4d., 


The Juvenile Year Book ; an Interesting and Instructive 
Miscellany {or the Young. Illastrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 


PRESENTS FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 
their Mission ; or, Le 
4tters to my Bible Class. 
Boys and their Mission; Letters to of 
England Second Edition, price Twopence. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, ELC. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recrived.—H. R.—S, H.—Memento Mori.—H. G. Hunt.—Mary Eugenia. 


M. §. G.--H. H.—Emma.—S. Walter.—Myrtle.—Dorothea.—A. H, L.— 
Bulkeley 


We have made a selection from the “Translations,” and have printed 


three at page 108. The others are not considered up to the mark, but we 
thank our correspondents for sending them. 


We must also again thank several friends for kind expressions of appre- 


ciation; and are much pleased to find that our younger readers are 
increasing their communications. 


It is our intention to devote a portion of the Yourn’s MaGazine to the 
reception of ENQUIRIES on Religious, Biblical, Historical, Scientific and 
other topics. These enquiries will sometimes be accompanied with 
answers, and sometimes be left to be answered by correspondents. This 
department we hope to make useful and interesting. Will our readers 
send us such questions, on which they need information or advice ? 


All Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Editor of the 


Yourn’s MaGazryg, 56 Old Bailey, London, E. C. 
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In Packets 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins 1s.. bs., and 9s. Gd 


As double ‘profit is allowed 
upon the sale of numerous imi 
tations, families would discou- 
rage the substitution of inferior 
kinds by refusing to receive any 
but the packages which bear 
Baows & Potson’s name 
full. 

Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., 
who supply the best quality, 2 
preference to best profit art- 
cles, sell none but Brown and 
PoLeon’s, 

Four years after our Corm 
Flour was introduced, 
the Trade Mark upon 

Packets as a security against 


‘ons, When no other article wa 
sort of Trade Mark. s known prepared from Indian Corn, having an! 


BROWN & POLSON, 


Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
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seanty in Creation. 
Avoxa Quadrupeds, there is perhaps less of beauty, strictly 


considered, than in most other classes of animals. Elegance 


of form, however, which is one phase of it, is seen in the lithe 


and active squirrel, the pretty petaurist, and many other of 
the smaller beasties, and is found in perfection in the deer and 
antelopes. Who that has seen a pet fawn coming to be 
caressed by a fair girl, but must have had his sense of the 
beautiful yrat ihed 


Mark the freedom and grace of every 
motion ! 


See how it stretches out its pretty meek face and 
taper neck towards the hand ; its extreme timidity causing its 
whole body and every limb to start on the slightest stir from 


the beholders, while on the least approach it bounds away in 
the exuberant playfulness of its little heart, then stops, and 
turns, and gazes, and stretches out its neck again ! 


at Qa 


See when 
s or walks, how high it lifts its little slender feet, bending 
its agile limbs as if motion itself were a pleasure ! 
ds. with ole fore-foot 


See, as it 
Momt up, the hoof nearly touching 


the belly—the long graceful pars moving this way and that, 
now thrown forwiar is, how backwards, how erected, to catch 
sound.—what picture of fairy grace it is! 
Lhere is beauty. too, in tha soit, full liquid eye of these 


. 


the Best is the vers 30 
be ast iS VE ry ideal oF loveliness. [ts melting 

yaze seems full of tenderness so that we cannot look without 


inc it 


Nor is beauty of colour wholly wanting. 


: How rich is the 
tawny tur of the tiger, d 


ashed with its black streaks! And 
| rhter yellow of the leopard and the jaguar, studded all 


‘with nannies of black spots: We forget the ferocity of 
the age in its beantifully-painted coat. The zebra, too,-- 
the fine ‘contrast of those bands of richest sable on the 
»now bold and broad. as on the rounded 


Gna now 
parallel but irregularly-wayed lines, 


: 


Vv, BOW running in 
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BEAUTY IN CREATION. 83 


> 


as on the face, —is a beautiful quadruped ; and a herd of them 


galloping wantonly over a South African plain must be a sight 
worth seeing, indeed! 

When we come to Birds, however, beauty is not the excep- 
tion, but the rule. The form ofa bird is almost always grace- 
ful ; the rounded swellings and undulations of outline, and the 
smoothness of the plumage, give pleasure to the eye, even 
when there is no attractiveness of hue. One has almost a dif- 


ficulty in naming an inelegant bird. But when, as in a thou- 
sand instances, brilliancy of colourmg is combined with 


~ 
¢ 


elegance of shape and smoothness of plumage, we must be 


charmed. Is not our own little goldfinch—is not the pert 
chaflinch that comes up to our very feet fora grain or a crumb, 


& pretty object? But the tropical birds,—we must look at 


them if we wish to know what nature can do in the way of | 
adornment. We should go to the flats on the embouchure or ' 3 
the Amazon, and see the rosy spoonbills, in their delicate car- - &§ 
nation dress, set off by the lustrous crimson of their shoulders Re 

and breast tufts, feeding by hundreds on the green mud, or ; 


watch the gorgeous ibises, all clad in glowing scarlet with 


black-tipped wings, when, in serried ranks, a mile in length, 


like the vermilion cloud of morning, they come to their 


breeding-place,—a truly magnificent sight. 

The tirst of the parrot tribe that I ever had an opportunity 
of seeing in its native freedom was the beautiful parrakeet of 
the Southern States. Eighty or a hundred birds in one com- 


pact flock passed me, flying low, and nearly on the same plane ; 
and, as they swept by, screaming as they went, I fancied that 
they looked like an immense shawl of green satin, on which an 
irregular pattern was worked in scarlet, and gold, and azure. 
The sun’s rays were brilliantly reflected from the gorgeous 
surface, which rapidly sped past like : splendid vision. 

The Cock of the Rock is a fine South American bird of the 
richest orange colour, crowned with a double crest of feathers 
edged with purple. Mr. Wallace describes his search for it on 
the Rio N egro, and his admiration of its beauty. Some time he 
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REAUTY IN CREATION. 


fh soucht in vain, for it is aware bird, till the old Indian who was 
his guide suddenly caught him by the arm, and pointing to a 
dense thicket, whispered in a low tone, “ Gallo!” Peering 
throngh the foliage, the naturalist caught a glimpse of the 
magnificent bird, sitting amidst the gloom, and shining out 
like a mass of brilliant flame. As itis easily alarmed and very 
wary, it required some following and perseverance before he 
shot it. One of his Indians descended into the deep rocky 
glen into which it fell, and brought it to him. ‘“ I was lost,’ 
he says, “Sin admiration of the dazzling beauty of its soft 
downy feathers ; not an spot of blood was visible, not a feather 
was ruffled, and the soft, warm, flexible body set off the fresh 


swelling plumage in a manner which no stuffed specimen can 
approach.” 


* 


e 


There is something exquisitely pleasing to the eye in the 
delicate painting of the soft plumage in most of the Goatsuckers 
and their allies. Entirely destitute of brilliant hues as they 
4a are, the combinations of warm browns, and cool greys, inter- 


: chance d with black and white. and the manner in which these 


+ are soitened, and -blended, and minutely pencilled, produce an 
etlect that pecuharly charming. 
he In the Trogons of the tropical regions we see elegance of 
x3 . form combined with the most gorgeous colouring. Green and 
cold, crimson, scarlet, orange, and black, are the hues of these 
. Which hide themselves in the deep dark recesses of the 
Yo Amazonian and Indian forests. 
lendent 1s the noblest of the race, whose magnificence was 
so well ap 


ppreciated by the ancient Mexican emperors, that 


That species called the 


but members of the r val family were permitted to adorn 


ves with its flowing plumes. The whole upper parts 0} 

8 turd, its fine coronal crest of erectile plumes, its shoulder- 

} | 


hackKies, or lone lance-shaped feathers, that droop over the 


and the elongated tail-coverts which’ hang down beyond 
whe tail to a length of three feet or more, curving elegantly 


we Swe Mird, as it sits on a branch, are of the richest golden 
een, Shining with a satiny radiance. The under parts are of 
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DEAUTY IN CREATION, SO 


a splendid scarlet, and the tail feathers are white, with broad 
black bars. 

More enchanting than mere colour, however rich and glowing 
this may be, is the fine metallic reflection which we sce on the 
plumage of many tropical birds. The Rifle bird of Austraha 
might be seen sitting on a tree, and be passed by with con- 
tempt as a mere crow, while the eye was attracted to a more 
gaily-hued parrot by its side. But viewed close at hand, in 
the full blaze of the sun, the darker-plumaged bird is seen to 
exceed the other by far in gorgeous glory, and to be not un- 
worthy of the specific title of Paradiseus, by which 1t 1s known 
to naturalists. The body generally is of a deep velvet black, 
but it reflects a purple flush on the upper parts, and the 
feathers of the under parts are edged with olive-green. The 
crown of the head, and the whole throat, are clothed with scale- 
like feathers of the brightest emerald-green, which blaze with 

cemmeous lustre in certain lights, and make the most vivid 
contrast with the velvet of the body. The tail displays its two 
middle feathers of the same lustrous green, while the bordering 
ATC deep black. 

The vast and little-known island of Papua contains some 
specimens of the feathered race of surpassing glory. ‘The 
Lpowah, or plume birds, take a prominent place in this 
category. They are remarkable for the erectile scale-like 
leathers of the sides and shoulders, which form large fan-shaped 
tults, standing out from the body in a very striking manner. 
Speaking of the superb. Epimachus, Sonnerat, its deserber 
thus writes :—‘“ As if to add to the singularity of this bird, 
nature has placed above and below its wings feathers of an 
extraordinary form, and such as one does not see in other 
birds ; she seems, moreover, to have pleased herself in paint- 
ng this being, already so singular, with her most brilhant 
colours. The head, the neck, and the belly are glittering 
green; the feathers which COVer these parts POSSsCe the lustre 
and softness of velvet to the eye and touch ; the back is change- 


able violet; the wings are of the same colour, and appear, 
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RE ALBERT THE GOOD, 


according to the lights in » hich they are held, blue, violet, or 
deep black ; always, however, imitating velvet. The tail is 
composed of twelve feathers, the two middle feathers are the 
longest, and the lateral feathers gradually diminish; it 1s 
violet, or changeable blue above, and black beneath. The 
feathers which compose it are as wide im proportion as they 
are long, and shine above and below with the brilhancy of 
polished metal. Above the wings, the seapularies are very long 
and singularly formed, their poimts being very short on one 
side and very long on the other. These feathers are of the 
colour of polished steel, changing mto blue, terminated by a 
large spot of brilhant green, and forming a species of tuft or 
appendage at the margin of the wings. Below the wings spring 
long curved feathers, directed upwards; these are black on 
the inside, and brilliant green on the outside. The bill and 
feet are black.’ — Grosses Romance of Natural History. 


— 


Albert the Good. 


|The following dedication to the memory of the late Prince Albert is pre 
fixed toa new edith of Mr. Alfred le nny son lis ot the hing — 


THEse& to his memorv—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate. 


1 dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 


These lis. 


And indegd he scems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 


“Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
W hose 


g.ory was, redressing human wrong; 
Wh ab no shane listened if : 


Who loved one | my and who clave te her—” 


Her ver all whose realms to their last isle, 


Commingied with the gloom of imminent war, 


The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
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ALBERT THE GOOD, 


Darkening the world. We have lost him: he is gone. 
We know him now: all narrow jealousijes 

Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 

Ilow modest, kindly, all-accomplish d, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
(of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 


For pleasure; but thro’ all this tract of years 
caring the white flower of a blameless life, 

isefore a thousand peering littlenesses, 

in that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 

And blackens every blot ; for where is he, 

‘Vho dares foreshadow for an only son 

\ lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 

(ir how should England dreaming of /is sons 

‘Lope more for these than some inheritance 


such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 


.on noble Father of her Kings to be, 


— 


rious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ample day— 
r-sighted summoner of war and waste 
fruitfal strifes and rivalries of peace— 


‘eet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
dear LO Science, dear Lo Art, 
‘oar to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
nd all titles, and a hensehold name, 


reafter, through all times, Albert the Good. 


-reak not, O woman’s heart, but still endure 
ix not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
einbering all the beauty of that star 
i sh me so c] sec beside thee, th it ve made 
izlt together, but has past and left 


Crown a lonely splendonr. 


May all love, 
- love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
ove of all thy sons encompass thee, 
ve of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
love of all thy people comfort thee, 


. God’s love set thee at his side again. 
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Pedestrian Tour, 
$Y ANCIENT 

Ir there is one individual to be envied more than another m 
this mundane sphere, it must certainly be a pedestrian tourist 
At least, so we should judge, if we may trust the glowmg 
accounts of their adventures, which, for our delectation and 
their own, they have written in the numerous books descriptivé 
of their travels, which now constantly issue from the press. ~— 

With a knapsack on his back, a stout stick in his hand, ant 
a map of the country in his pocket, he is fully equipped, ana 
seems exempted from ‘all the evils which afflict ordimary 
travellers. He yields na servile submission to the decrees @ 
imiperious directors, who arbitrarily fix the destinies of tramay, 
and control the progress of passengers. He is not fretted and 
worried by the unseasonable hours at which coaches and steam 
boats start. He is not baited by touters, cheated by post-boys 
snubbed by haughty waiters, fleeced by guards, couriers 
stewards, commissionaires, and others of the fraternity, whe 
prey upon tourists 4 la mode. To him Bradshaw is a my, 
and Marcus a nonentity. | 

Independent of all the laws and regulations which goverm” 
vehicular locomotion, he starts when it suits him, stops when 
he pleases, lingers where the prospect tempts him, strays into 
pleasant bye-paths in search of the picturesque, muses by the: 
babbling stream, dreams in the shadow of crumbling ruins 
puts up at delightful little way-side inns, and altogether enjoys 


& blissful state of existence, the only flaw in which is that it © 


is too good to last. ' | 

These, or very similar reflections, were suggested a year OF 
two ago, just as I had finished the pernsal of several books 
Londoner's walk to the Land’s End.” “Penks, Passes, 
und Glaciers,” “On foot through the Tyrol,” ‘A walking 
recording various pedestrian exploits ; snd 
my head was filled with visions of the wondrous scenes 
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MY PEDESTRIAN TOUR: 


described, mingled with admiration of the comfortable, pleasant 
way in which the journeys ‘were accomplisned, the thought 
suddenly occurred to me," Ptake a 
tour 

- Why not, indeed! The: idea at once commended itself to 

my judgment as the right sort of thing, and as the time was: 
then approaching when [usually had ashort vacation; pro-~ . 
ceeded forthwith to arrange the preliminaries. Of these, apon 
consideration, the most important appeared to be to fix 
upon a route, then to procure’ map, 
and though last, not least, a friend. 

I have no fancy for travelling alone. My emnints are 
always greater if shared by another; and if my thoughts and 
opinions are worth anything,’ I would rather communicate 
them to a companion than “waste their sweetness on the’ 
desert air,” and soliloquise in solitude. It may be very edi+ 
fying to express your sentiments to the hedges by the roadside, 
or to deciaim ecstatic poetry as’ you gaze upon a lovely pros- 
pect ; but since there can be no response, beyond, perhaps, an: 
empty echo of one’s own voice, it must, when the ite sigss 
worn off, be very slow, and I’d rather not. 
Happily, the last-named was first I soon 
found a friend who was willing to accompany me ; we ‘ agresd 
that South Wales should be thé scmme of our adventures; ‘the. 
investment of a shilling secured a very respectable map; 1. 
rebbed up a stick, which has for many years accompanied ‘me’ 
getaknapsack, 

I was conse time to’ my mind. The 
modern varieties of this article ate divided’ into compart- 
ments, fitted up externally-with ‘little pockets, and provided 
with numerous straps and buckles, the various coinbinationa 
of which appear rather bewildering toa novice, so that I, 
esteemed myself fortunate in ultimately finding one that, 
although old-fashioned, was vastly more convenient, and. had, 
the great merit of extreme, simplicity in its suspensory ar- 
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OV MY PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 


rangements, fastening by two large brass hooks a la militaire 
which proved quite as secure, and far more easy of mani- 
pulation, than the buckles and straps which bothered my 
friend every time he mounted his. 

Proceeding by the first down tram, carly one midsummer 
morn, I reached Bristol in good time, and having on previous 
visits seen quite enough of its dirty streets and lofty sugar 
houses, I spent the two hours. which elapsed before my friend, 
who was coming from the west of England, could join me, in 
a close inspection of St. Mary Redeliffe Church, one of the 
most beautiful structures in this country, the architectural 
embellishments of which, each time I see it, appear more and 
more striking and remarkable. 

Soon after mid-day my friend arrived, and we proceeded 
at once on board a steamboat, lying at the Hotwells, 
bound for Chepstow. 
wh the Avon, past the St. Vincent rocks at 


Clifton, was vi ry } leasant. At low water I have seen nassen- 


The Sacre 


prers here cross the rive ie then redues dq tO a mere stream, over 


& single plank, but now the’tide had only just becun to ebb, 


and the channe! ot the rive) Wiis fall. its ripples nilw danc- 
ing in the SUIT breez the banks skirted On One side by 
Leigh Wood, and on the qther by the noble St. Vincent 


Rocks, towering fo a great | iorht : the massive boulders and 

yaw hing tinted W s and hehens ot \ arious hues 
adorned with ‘ reeping plantg and wild flowers. presenting a 
very beautiful appearance. 


~ 


i@ Severn, into which the Avon flov * and pro- 
ceeding a short distance up the Wye, 


“ O svivan Wve' 
Thou wanderer thror oh the woods 


we disembarked at Chepstow, where our pedestrian tour 


commenced, our intention being to follow pretty nearly the 


course of the Wye, from its mouth, which we had just entered, 


up to its source on “ Lofty Plinlimmoan.”’ : 


To prevent the me cessity for future reference to ceographi- 
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TWILIGHT ANGELS. GT 


cal details, [may as well state before starting, for the informa- 
tion of my readers, that the Wye is one of five sister streams, to 
which Plinliimmon—a mountain, the summit of which 1s 2,403 
fet above the sea level—gives birth.  Itsrise is thusin Mont- 
comeryshire ; it flows into Radnorshire ; thence through nearly 
the centre of Herefordshire to Monmouth, forming from that 
point the boundary between Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire, and finally entering the Severn—whuich also rises im 
Plinlimmon—two miles below Chepstow. 

In its course of 150 miles, the river passes through luxu- 
riant scenery ; hill and dale, woods and rocks, jutting crags, 
and lofty limestone cliffs, presenting a combination peculiarly 
picturesque. Its “ winding bounds” are so remarkable, that 
frequently half a mile by land would take a traveller from one 
point of the river to another, which had he followed the course 
of the stream would have led him round four or five miles, 
thus while the distance by land from Monmonth to toss 1s only 
ten miles, by water it is more than twenty-thee. 

It will, therefore, be obvious why we did né@p antend rigidly 
to follow the sinuosities of thé banks, but ‘on @@eéasion to strike 


across the country. and SaVe ik lengthened detour, but 


The best lal schemes Oo “ce and meh 


Gang aft a gley. . 


As ny readers will Scec as WC proceed, 


Twiliabt Anaels. 


Faces in the firelight ? Yes I see them now ; 
Some are gay and smiling, some have anxious brow, 
Some have looks of sadness, some are cay and free, 
Some in quiet gladness seem to look on me. 


Faces in the firelight, some from that fair home, 
Where my childish footsteps, lovingly would roam, 
Some from nearer dwellings, in rich fancy’s store, 


Some who safe have landed on the eternal shore. 
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92 TWILIGHT ANGELS. 


Faces in the firelight, every little blaze, 

Shows some well-known teatages, speaks of bygone days ; 
Come and sit beside me, put your hand in mine, 7 3 
¥ See you not loved faces, from your “ Auld Lanz Syne ? 


Footsteps on the staircase ? Yes, I hear and know, 
4 Some with firmness coming, some more sad and slow ; 


Some are tripping lightly, keeping time to song, 
Others dearly welcome, gently join the throng. 


7 Footsteps on the staircase! Ah, what tales they tell, 
he Many a history bringing, memory knows full well. 
Some have always brought us hope, and joy, and love, 
'. : Giuardian angels are they, sent us from above. 


Footsteps on the staircase, first a manly tread, 
an. oe. Then a mother’s footstep, glideth over-head ; 

as Then a gleesome running, full of fun and play, 

yb Hear you no such footsteps, of a by-gone day ° 


Shadows in the twilight, quietly they fall 
‘ On the floor, the curtains, and the parlor wall; 
ie). Forms so gladly welcome, loved so long, so well, 
Shadows such as hey are, only love can tell. 


Shadows in the twilicht, crowding more and more, 
Some from clildhood’s dreamland, some from manhood’s store, 
Some of absent ‘‘dear ones.” wayd ring far from home, 

Be In our dreary loneliness, lovingly they come. 


; Shadows in the twilicht, bid none enter here, 
Come and sit beside me, stifle back that tear, 
Loneliness hath vanished, love and joy are free, . 
See you not the shadows, as they seem to me ? | 


Music in the distance? Yes it mnore clear ' 
‘Tis the music which the heurt alone may hear ; 


fientle words of kindness, dding sorrow cease. 

a’ Little words of welcome, tones of quiet-peace. 
| | 
Music in the distance, catch.jts chords so low, 
Memory gives thee treasures, none else can bestow. 
ae Faces in the firelight, Footsteps on the stair, 
| Far, Shadows in the twilight,—come and greet them there. 
iz For ‘thy life the music, for t jy heart the love, 
Loving eyes alone see these jngels from above, 


Faces, Footsteps, Shadows. blessings be, 
wilight angels are they, to comfort you and me. M.S. G. 
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Mournal of a Business Bie. 


Monday, May 1.—To-day a new era in my existence com- 
menced. Last night I slept in my own little room, at home in 
my quiet native village ; to-night I am to share the room of a 
stranger, ina great house, in the very heart of busy London. 
The change is so entire, that as yet, | have not realized my 
new position. This morning I left my dear home, with all its 
tender associations, and beloved inmates ;—my little sisters, 
whose simple loving hearts were very sad at my departing ; 
my mother, whose anxious solicitude for her son’s eternal 
welfure is far greater than her desire for his worldly success, 
and who, while life is left, will not forget to pray with earnest 
faith for my safety and salvation ;—and accompanied my father 
to the metropolis, where I am now left a stranger and alone, 
with no guide but the remembrance of past teachings, and no 
friend but my Father in heaven. The principal of this estab- 
lishment is a distant connection of my father’s, and offered me 
a junior clerk’s place, which we gladly accepted; he is at 
present out of town. The head of one of the departments, 
who is also resident in the house, conducted us over the 
establishment this afternoon. About twelve young men sleep 
inthe house; the bed-rooms, which accommodate two each, are 
clean and well ventilated, and the furniture though plain is 
commodious. Some of the young men have little shelves 
well stocked with books, while others possess musical instru- 
ments; Lam very glad to see evidences of such tastes. The 
business hours are from nine until six, after which the young 
men are free to do what they please until eleven, when the 
door is locked, and all the lights extinguished. Iam to com- 
mence my duties as entering clerk to-morrow ; the young 
man, Mr. Jackson, who is to be my instructor, and who also 


shares my bedroom, appears a very pleasant person, and most 
willing to oblige and help me; he has a handsome open coun- 
tenance, and a gay cood-humoured manner, which is very 
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id taking; he is also apparently gentlemanly, and has refined 
1% tastes; although evidently some years my senior, he has 
Brae expressed already a hiking for me, and a desire for my com- 
panionship; he plays the violin with considerable skill and 
: vi | taste, and has a nice voice. I had a walk with Mr. Jackson 
. ‘ this evening about this, to me, marvellous city, and then we 
a ie had a little music together; He is at present taking a 
ae “ constitutional,” as he’ calls it, before bed, but must soon 
Phe? return, as it is nearly eleven. I think we shall get on well 
tocether. 
. Fie May 2.—I am beginning to feel quite at home here, my 
companions are so civil and obliging. I was alittle astonished 
ae last night, however. My bedroom companion, Mr. Jackson, 
E lor did not come in until just eleven, before which I had quietly 4 
said my prayers and turned:in. Mr. Smith, the superinten- 
“W 44 dent of the house, came round shortly after with a lantern and 
' looked in, which | find is his custom every night; Jackson 
yt had taken his coat and boots off, and was apparently preparing 
' ; for bed when the overseer looked in: “ Good night, sir,” he 
' rephed cheerily to that. centleman”s salutation, and the next 
‘ minute, donning an old easy coat and a pair of slippers, he 
" quietly locked the door, and producing a candle from the 


cupboard, htit. His next move was towards a deep drawer, 
. which he unlocked, and took therefrom a large stone bottle, 

| several glasses, and a jar filled with tobacco, and ensconcing 
himself snugly in our only arm-chair, was soon smoking away, 
the very picture of contentment and serenity. Mr. Smith had 
so emphatically assured my father that no lights were allowed 
after eleven, and that he always saw the young men in bed, or 
preparing for it, before retiring to rest himself, “to prevent 
irregularities,’ that I felt no small astonishment at my com- 
panion 's cool disregard of these rules. “ Mr. Jackson,” I said, 
having seen him finish his preparations in silence, “is n’t it 


Against rules to smoke in the bedroom and have a heht after 
eleven 


My companion smoked away gravely for some 
little time, and then, withdrawing his pipe calmly, observed, 
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“Well, I believe it is against rules, but I can’t say I admire 
all our rules, and so when I can break those I do not admire 
without doing anybody any harm, I make rules for myself.” 
Presently a tap came to the door, and | was still further 
surprised to see three other of the young men come in, and 
join Mr, Jackson. They tried to make me smoke and drink, 
but I refused, and soon fell asleep. 

Muy 4.—Had a letter from my beloved mother this 
morning—a very sweet and solemn letter—her mind seems so 
pure, and her thoughts so heavenly, that when I contemplate 
her character, my own weakness and unworthiness are pain- 
fully apparent to me; may God in mercy hear her prayers for 
her son, and answer them! 

lam beginning to understand my duties, and find them by 
no means difficult ; I have to enter the goods that are sold in 
several departments, and make invoices ; hitherto, Mr. Jackson 
has instructed and assisted me, but he leaves me to-morrow to 
take a new and advanced position. He has given me, in his 
own pecuhar way, concise delineations of the characters of a 


few of the inmates of the establishment. Several he has 
designated as “ thick-headed fellows, who can appreciate 
nothing more intellectual than a good dinner.” 

This afternoon a young man came down to enter who cer- 
tainly did not appear to belong to the unintellectual class; I 
have noticed him before, and his appearance has singularly 
interested me. He is of middle height, somewhat spare, but 
well made, and has a face peculiarly expressive of power ; 
he has large, dark eyes, remarkably bright and luminous, a 
broad forehead, well developed, and a mouth indicative of 
irmness of will, and determination of purpose, rather remark- 
able in one so young, for he does not appear more than three 
or four and twenty; his countenance is habitually grave, and 
his manner quiet and correct, l asked Jackson about him, and 
his answer rather surprised me— 

“Oh he is the leader of the ‘ serious set,’ and a very strange 


fellow indeed. I can’t make him out, and have very little to 
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say to him; in fact he is a regular Methodist, and makes ‘a 
free and easy young fellow like me feel remarkably uncon. 
fortable; he never seems to take any amusement, and | do 
believe would rather read the Bible to halt-a-dozen old women 
down some unclean court or alley, than go to the opera and 
hear Lablache.”’ 

His tastes are certainly peculiar.” 

“Peculiar! I should think they were. Il believe he thinks 
me a very heathenish and dangerous individual, because 
I prefer beer to tea, and don’t sing psalms through my 
nose. 

“1 don’t see anything dangerous about you.” 

“Oh, don’t your I’m glad of it; perhaps you don’t know 
enough of me.”’ 

In the course of the afternoon he informed me that there 
were two sets in the house, “ the serious set ’’ and the “ anti- 
serious set;’’ and also that the latter had much the better of it 
in numbers, for the former was confined to Mr. Dudley, the 
leader, and two followers, “ youths of tender age and little 
experience, Whom he has decoyed by some species of mesmer- 
ism, and over whom he has obtained a wonderful influence, 
endowing them with a: marvellous degree of éonstancy im 
their adherence to his peculiar tenets, and of affection for 
himself,” 

May 5, Friday.—Last night Jackson went to the theatre to 
seo Shaksperes play of Richard III.; he begged me to go 
with him, but having promised my father to avoid such places, 
l succeeded in resisting all his entreaties. and wrote a letter to 
my brotherin India instead. He came in about eleven in high 
smrits, and recitations from Shakspere was the order of the 
meht. Jackson certainly acts well; he has a fine voice, and 
considerable skill in using it; his face is also very expressive 
of the feelings which are supposed to possess him; and he has 
evidently studied carefully the masters of dramatic imper- 
sonation. As Richard III.. he appeared to great advantage, 
and recited the opening speech admirably :— 
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«“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that low’r’d upon our house, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried,” Xe. 


Throwing his cloak around him with artistic grace, and 
placing his little red cap jauntingly on one side of his head, he 
presented a far more captivating appearance than the original 
is supposed to have exhibited; nevertheless he pleased us 
mightily. 

Then, Thompson, another, of the “anti-serious set,” gave 


us the speech of Brutus, in Julius Cesar, commencing— 


‘* Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and be silent, 
that you may hear; believe me for mine honour; and have respect to mine 
honour, that you may believe: censure me in your wisdom; and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge.” 


And Jackson as Antony,replied with that marvellous oration :— 


‘* Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 

[ come to bury Ceasar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Cesar,” &c. 
The other young men personified the citizens, and my homely 
box, with a great coat thrown over it, was made to represent 
the corpse of the mighty Cesar. 

The scene altogether delighted me at the time, for 1t was so 
new and strange. When our three visitors had gone, Jackson 
undressed hastily, and jumping into bed without kneeling— 
even for a moment—for prayer, commenced giving me a glow- 


scription of Ins visit to the theatre. IL listened with 


ang ‘ 


a strange mixture of pleasure and uneasiness. It was late 


before I fell asleep, and J awoke several times with the fancied 
nds of music in my ears, and a dim idea that some dramatic 


ation was being performed before me. 


A, H. 
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(To be continued.) 
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Bedge-rots WM andermgs. 
Ix childhoods early dawn to stray, 
Along the hedge-row’s tangled way, 
Cull its bright flowers wild and free, 
List to feathered minstrelsy, 
That was joy to me. 


Round its woodbriars playful wove, 
The eglantine below, above, 
Gently ruffled when the air, 
Sportive kissed the roses fair, 

That was joy to me. 


And when the March winds, rough and igh, 
Swept dark athwart the troubled sky, 
Threw and tossed each leafless spray, 


The sy days saw green and gay, ° 
That was joy to me. 


There on the moss-lined bank were found, 
Many fond creepers of the ground ; 
Sweet violet in modest vest, 

And pimpernel with searlet crest, 

‘They wereyjoy to me. 


Anemone was blooming there, 

And azure flowers true lovers wear, 

Poor Rodin, with his hairy coat, 

And Heredeil, with her slender throat, 
All were joy to me. 


Hedge-row! thy bank with changeful store, 
Dear sunny memory lighting o’er, 
Those dreamy hours that swiftly flew, 


Long past, and gone, seem fresh and new, 
With a joy for me. 


Still brighter shines a holy ray, 

Dawn of an everlasting day, 

Descending as “ on healing wings,” 

When cold and drear are earthly things, 
This is joy to me. 


Saviour with thine own faithful hand, 
Lead onward to the promised land, 
we | this joy to me. 
Time's wanderings safe] 
This will be joy to me. 
DonorHEs. 
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Worth Remembering, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE BE-HNTERED PARIS, Manon, 1815, 


Few persons ever underwent. greater vicissitudes of fortune 
than Napoleon Bonaparte, and few had greater reason to com- 
plain of the instability and insincerity of professed friends. 
When he first obtained power in France, he found the country 
torn with internal dissensions, and in constant dread of foreign 
invasion. He gave new impulse to France, subjugated its 
enemies, raised_?t to a proud position among the nationsxof 
Europe, and grasped the regal sceptre in his owmhand. 
While snecess attended him he was idolized by the French. 
his friendship was courted by great and powerful princespand 
he was allowed to empty-thrones, and change dynasties atvhis 
pleasure. In the height of his power, he. waged owith 
Russia, broke the of his* arm, and hastened -his-own 
downfall. 
No sooner did his forther allies perceive the change in: is 
tortune than they joined his opponents, and contmued their 
opposition till they took possession of Paris itself. «Then did 
the fickle French hasten to disavow all connectionwith him ; 
the populace of Paris welcomed his conquering’ foes; ‘the 
senate decreed that he had forfeited the throne’ the press took 
malicious delight in exposing his faults; his generals*refused 
to oppose the allies; and his very domestiod “gaeetmthibir 
adhesion to the Bourbons. . 
In settling the future of France, the allies imsistedvom the 
unconditional abdication of Napoleon. Theydevidedothat-he 
should still be recognized as one of the ‘crowned heads..of 
‘urope; but that his sway should be limited torthevislecof 
Elba. When the decision was made he-ex- 
claimed, “Who knows anything of Elba ? «° Look out: what 
books or charts can inform us about Elba." Hissearch satis- 
fied him that his new kingdom was an island” inthe: Mediter- 
ranean, sixty miles in circumference, containing ‘wbout:12,000 
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inhabitants, possessing excellent iron mines, and producing 
olives, fruits, and maize, very liberally. Before departing for 
his new home, he collected his famous imperial guard, and took 
an affectionate farewell of them. He said, “ All Europe has 
armed against me, and France has deserted me.” He knew, 
however, that the attachment of his guards had never faltered, 


and, whilst they were drowned in grief, he embraced their 


general, andended the interview by saying, “‘ Adicu, my brave 


‘companions, surround me once more, adieu.” 


On the 20th of April, 1514, the dethroned Emperor started 
for his new kingdom. As he drew towards the south of France, 
he received frequent intimations that he was a fallen man. 
Insulting shouts and threatening execrations became common. 
The people surrounded his carriage, and shouted, “ Perish the 
tyrant— Down with the butcher of our children.’’ At Avignon 
they threatened to tear him in pieces; and at Orgon the ex- 
cited mob stopped his carriage, and brought before him his 
own efligy dabbled in blood. He was greatly terrified, assumed 
the disguise of a postilion, and invited his attendants to smoke, 
sing, or whistle; that his presence might not be suspected. 

At length he reached Irejus, and shut himself up in a 
solitary apartment, till the arrival of the vessel, which was to 
take him to hisislandhome. He sailed from Frejus on the 24th 
of April, and reached Elba in tendays. ‘The first few weeks of 
his residence there were spent in exploring the island, and in 
designing palaces, building stables, making roads, and in- 
creasing the accommodation for the salt works and tunny 
fishery. He displayed a national flag, had an army and navy, 
and commanded Porto Ferrago, his chief town, to be called 
Cosmopoli, ¢. ¢., the City of All Nations. For several months 
the restless spirit which had so long terrified and disquieted 
Europe, seemed to have found repose; but towards the end of 
1514 his actions became threatening to the peace of Europe. 
He obtained many recruits to his army, constantly exercised 
them in throwing shot and shell, and employed his fleet 
in bringing foreigners to his court. Military adventurers 
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abounded at Cosmopoli, and mysterious visitors appeared and 
disappeared without leaving any trace of the object of their 
visit. Suspicious rumours floated thickly through the mis- 
cellaneous crowd that thronged the island, and symptoms of 
an approaching catastrophe appeared evident. 

It will readily be believed that the condition of France 
encouraged the ambitious projects of Bonaparte. The truth 
is, that the return of the Bourbons had inspired the French 
with hopes too extravagant to be realized. The king gave the 
country a constitution, but the republicans called it a badge of 
slavery ; he reclothed and remounted the soldiers; but they 
regarded him with sullen enmity; he liberated the press, but 
it used its liberty chiefly to abuse the Bourbons; he flattered 
the republicans, but they spent their tame in daring agitation. 
He promised to pay all the debts of the preceding government, 
but found it impossible to collect the money; he encouraged 
the nobles who had been with him in exile to hope that their 
estates would be restored, but the result was that nearly ten 
millions of people felt that they held their land by an in- 
secure title. Indeed, almost every attempt to please failed; 
and the various discontented parties united in plotting for the 
return of the Emperor. Soon, the conspiracy spread far and 
wide; great interest was taken in all the doings of the illustrious 
exile; popular songs and toasts called openly for his return, 
sud tumultuous groups frequently assembled on the terrace of 
the Tuileries. 

These symptoms so favourable to Bonaparte encouraged 
lim in the desire of again occupying the proud position of 
iimperor of the French, Late on the evening of Sunday, 26th 
l‘ebruary, 1815, the Emperor of Elba, with one thousand guards, 
set sail from Porto Ferrago. During this adventurous expedi- 
tion he was twice in danger of being discovered and stopped. 
The commander of a royal French frigate seeing a flotilla of 
seven vessels, hailed the one containing Napoleon and many of 
his guards. Some of them were instantly ordered below, while 
others took off their caps and lay on the deck, The captains 
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happened to be acquainted, so after exchanging civilities they 
parted without farther inquiry. Sir Niel Campbell, an English 
official, who had been stationed at Elba chiefly to keep an eye 
on Napoleon, no sooner heard of his escape than he pursued 
him, and determined either to capture, or sink the flotilla. He, 
however, only came in sight of the vessels as they finished 
landing their passengers. 

Tlie landing took place near Frejus, from which port he had 
so lately sailed as a disguised, weeping, and terrified exile, with 
the execrations of the peasants ringing in his ears. By this 
time. however, a great change had come over the people, and 
though he was at first rerarded with doubt and astonishment, 
this soon beeame a general welcome, which as he proceeded 
northward became every hour more assuring. On reaching 
Grenoble, he advanced to the outposts of the garrison, ex- 
posed his breast and exclaimed, “ He who will kill his Emperor 


* 
let him now work his pleasure. , 


The soldiers instantly threw 
down therr arms and shouted, Vive l’Kmpereur !’’ Napoleon's 
colours were then poured from the inside of a drum, the 
soldiers at once adopted them, and the garrison, with three 
thonsand soldiers, and large stores of artillery and ammunition 
were given up to him. The troops stationed at Lyons were 
ordered to oppose the entrance of Napoleon's advanced guard ; 
buf no sooner did they meet their old comrades than they 
broke rank and joined in the ery of “ Vive ’Empereur !” 
At Macon, Auxerre, and Monterean, the military trod the 
Gourbon colours under their feet, and declared they would 
hent for Napoleon alone. 

When tidings of these alarming evenis reached Paris, 
ous called to his assistance the renowned Marshal Ney 
and Marshal Macdonald, and committed to each the com- 
mand of a large army. Both these generals expressed the 
most cevoted attachment to the r yal cause, and Ney declared 
that he would bring Napoleon to Paris like a wild beast in an 
iron cage. Five days afterwards he received from Napoleon a 
snmmons, in which he was called the “ bravest of the brave ;” 
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he at once told his army that the Bourbon cause was irre- 


trievably lost : he then displayed the “mperor’s standard, and 
joined his ranks, taking with him his willing troops. Mac- 
donald pa om d faithful, and endeavoured to infuse a similar 
spirit into his soldiers. Ns te was advancing from Fon- 
taincblean, and “Mnaedonald drew up his troops to oppose him. 
For some hours they waited nf silent suspense, or lstened 
apathetically to martial strains, which were intended to arouse 
sympathy with the Bourbons. At last the Emperor appeared 


in an open carriage, drawn by four horses, and surrounded by 


fow hussars. He came on ai iull eed, rode close ap to the 
ranks, leaped from the vehicle, and was instantly saluted with 
shouts of welcome. The whole body of troops then jomed the 
mperor’s army; Maedonald and a few officers hastened back 
to Pams in cespair ; and no further obstruction now existed 
between Napoleon and the Capital. 

Marly on the morning of the 20th March. Lows XAVILL de- 


narted from his p 


-e 


iaee, accompanied by the sobs and tears of 
ic detenceless, and the anxious fears of all who desired 
tranquillity. Late the same evening Napoleon entered the 
ame palece amid the shouts of armed columns, whose delight 
was in war; who had already, for twenty-live years, spread 
blood and desolation through Europe, and who longed again 
Lo indulee their ferocious habits. ‘hese men welcomed their 
chief with military acclamations, and crowded round him so 
close lv thai exclaimed, My fri« you stifle me.” His 
adintants then took him in their 1s, and carried him up the 
erand into the State apartments. 

Another great change had taken place in Napoleon's for- 


Tunes: fmends crowded round him ereat nm umbe T'S, and 


those who had been amone the first to desert him were now 
oudest in their protestations of affection. Wi 
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Enigmas. 

A vamovs painter, born in the far West ; 
5G A celebrated play, by all confest; 

Tole The founder of a sect of wily men, 

s 4 bh Who seek to entrap both with the tongue and pen ; 
2S A Roman emperor, who a victory gained 
ae" Over a nation that through earth was famed ; 
bin A fragrant drink, or beverage we call, 

‘ a That far and wide is patronized by all ; 
cei. A liquid composition, without which 

Confusion dire would overtake the rich. 
pie A little flower, whose name doth signify 
/- : The meaning of the word Eternity ; 

as A mighty power, whose zenith now is past, 
es And ‘tis supposed will not much longer last; 
A lady, who had been | 
y 4 A maid of honour to third George’s Queen ; 
ete A famous painter, who, if books speak facts, 
| | Was fond of painting gentlemen with hats ; 
| 2D A tree whose name resembles mostly one, 
4 P84 Who, dearest of all else to you is known ; 
“Ete The terror of the Alpine region grand, 
Fat | Where peak on peak rises through all the land ; 
Bele y A Roman ewperor, who, when a boy, 
Be us “a Was fond we re told of torturing a fly ; 
: Lh A country in whose fangs of power and guilt 
fy | Is held the land where Jesus’ blood was spil 
} ¢ [If the initials of the above names are united they will shew the names 
of two American poets. 

A 

ht Tuk noble ornaments of this our land, 

| 04 Which flourish everywhere but on the strand ; 
Te A Russian port beside a Russian sea, 

co tk Which latterly has gained celebrity. 

: age A man who wrote a history with care, 

4? . And sat in France in a professor’ s chair ; 

\ ie A noted medicine from a foreign land, 

| pas A sure specific always at command. 

a Whatever stands unrivalled in its fame, 

1 aa No matter when, or where, or how it came; 

i ih A home where sweetest melody is heard, 


And words of discord mar no tuneful chord ; 
An indispensable ingredient in diet, 
Always in working order and unquiet. 


[The initials united make the name of a well known watering place. ] 


MaRyY EUGENIA. 


dlindowws, 
AND WHAT MAY BE SEEN FROM THEM. 


My life is anything but one of leisure, prone as I have con- 
fessed myself to be to the habit of looking out of my windows, 
and so it does not often happen that I get a really favourable 
and lengthened opportunity of pursuing my observations, 
yet it does sometimes so occur; even in the busiest life, there 
are days when fram some cause or other, the whole time has 
to be passed in-doors, and the pressure of enforced employment 
being removed, the prisoner feels at liberty to indulge himself 
in mere recreation. 

[ know that some people think a cold an unabated evil; for 
my part I have sometimes found gene to be a real blessing, and 
a source of actual enjoyment; just poorly enough to be prohi- 
bited from anything like work, yet not so bad as to be pre- 
venied from reading a little, and thinking a good deal, with 
leisure to look at, and into oneself, and opportunity, if so in- 
clined, to look out of a comfortable room, in which a cheerful 
fire is burning, upon those less fortunate folk who, compelled 
by some cause to be abroad, are passing and repassing in the 
cold and comfortless street without. 

It is a strange thing that we feel our own condition to be 
the better, when thus seen in contrast with the less favourable 
state of others, and utterly bad if it leads us to disregard 
the wants of those who are worse off than ourselves; or if 
it produces a sense of our own importance and value; but yet 
a state of mind to be indulged in,—if it induces a spint of 
thankfulness to that Great Being who orders our affairs for us, 
and who has given us all things richly to enjoy. 

On some few such days of enforced yet welcome idleness, I 
have looked out upon the street, and the passers by, and have 
always observed that nearly at the same hour on each such 
day, the self-same people are to be seen. arly, just in time 
to catch the city omnibus, many of my fellow residents turn 
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out, hasten past,and are gone. A little later the servant lasses 
are Out at work on their door-steps; presently again some 
thrifty housewives pass to do their marketings, or give their 
orders to the tradesmen of the district; by-and-by the men 
with flowers and evergreens, fruit, vegetables, or fish, disturb 
the silence with their loud cries; then the organ men and 
bands of musicians make their appearance; and the day goes 
on, until the city men return in the evening, and the street is 
at rest again. ' 

I know fall’ well how much of life is thus in most men made 
up of mere routine—how one day is but the repetition in al- 
most the same form of the many days which have preceded it, 
and but the mould into which the few or many days to come— 
who knows how few or how many ?—will be cast. 

Task myself, Is this routine existence altogether an evil ?—is 
this endless round of work and sleep from day to day and night 
to night, without its compensations? and my mind answers, No 
How this work keeps us out of mischief, if we only go about it 
with a good heart, and strive to keep a clear conscience; 
how it helps us to hallow the day of rest, and sweetens its 
pure and placid enjoyments ; how the very routine of it makes 
things otherwise hard to bear or do, acceptable and easy to us! 

Perhaps, reader; you as yet know nothing of all this ; your 
jacket has not yet been doffed for the more mature garment 
with tails, in which your seniors disport themselves with so 
much stateliness ; you know only, as yet, the drudgery, as you 
call it, of school, with lots of holiday time, and plenty of leisure; 
but you will have to come to it — will yet, my dear young Sam- 
son, have to grind in the Philistiny’s mill, and may, therefore, 
just as well look at it beforehand, and know that a life of 
labour, ah! of downright hard ‘nonotonous work, is by no 
means the evil you have suppose; it to be; that such a life 
will, with a good many of you, be the school in which 
you will have to learn some hard lessons. T do not doubt—the 
arena in which you will have to: face many a foe, and the 
allotted sphere in which, I trust, you will know how to ‘»onour 
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your God, and in honouring Him, serve, in some sort at 
least, the age in which you live. Of course, if you become ab- 
sorbed in the pursuits of daily life so as to lose your relish for 
other and better things, the evil is very great; or if you so 
suffer yourselves to engage in the routine of life as to deaden 
your sympathies, and dwarf your natures to the level of these 
earthly things, unmindfal of that higher nature God has given, 
you will suffer irreparable loss. 

This need not, cannot be, if you are prayerful, and careful 
in the matter. There is an old man that sweeps the street L 
live in, a very humble, mechanical, and, as you may think, de- 
grading occupation ; he has been so long at it, that his shoul- 
ders seem to have grown to the exact curve, and his body has 
become bent to,the precise angle required, for the right use of 
his broom ; yet this old man has rot lost his sympathy for 
others. I saw him the other day sitting on his barrow, cating 
his frugal dinner, and gladly noticed that even he could find 
some one to help, a good part of his scant repast went to feed 
some one worse off than himself, a little haggard, half-starved, 
beggar lad.—* Go thou and do likewise.” 

I dare say, the good Samaritan trader, with his pack-horse 
and wares, knew what routine life was in his day, yet he found 
time and opportunity for acts of gentleness and love. These 
acts serve greatly to sweeten life, and ease it of half its cares. 

Again, while the work of the world necessarily will engage 
large part of your time, and much of your thoughts, take care 
to have always in hand some work specially done for God, and 
some hours in each day specially set apart for Him, for prayer 
to, and communion with him. 


Ifyou can’t seize such leisure from the day, you must have 
it from the night ; it is, depend upon it, one of the conditions 
upon which the blessedness of your life depends, an essential 
element of every true life; and an absolutely needful barrier 
against the spirit and temper of self and the world. 

T. Kerr. 
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Translations of a French Hymn. 


(Sie page 19.) 

Great God, Thy j 

To bless Thy creatures is Thy constant joy ; 
But I have sinned so deeply, that Thy love, 


ents are with justice filled, 


If Thou shouldst pardon, would Thy truth destroy. 


Yes, O my God, such fearful guilt as mine 
Leaves but the choice of punishment to Thee ; 
Thine honour to my welfare is opposed, 
And even Mercy waits my doom to see, 
Do what Thou wilt, Thy name be glorified, 
Be just, although my tears of anguish flow ; 
Strike, it is time, wrath is the rebel’s due. 
Dying, I own the justice of the blow ; 
But on what-place can fall Thy stroke, my God, 


Which is not covered with my Saviour’s blood. Myarze. 


Great God, I own Thy judgments just and right, 
To do us good is ever Thy delight. 

And yet Thy justice and Thy truth divine 
Forbade Thy love to pardon sins like mine. 

Yes, Lord, my guilt can only leave to Thee 

The choice of what my punishment shall be ; 
Thy interests oppose my happiness, 

Thy clemency must my desert confess ; 

Perform Thy will, since Thee it glorifies, 

With wrath behold the tears which fill my eyes; 
Return the ills I paid to Thee before ; 

While perishing, Thy justice I adore. 

But can Thine anger fall on any spot, 


Where Jesus Christ’s atoning blood is not ? E. M. C. 
Gueat God, how full Thy judgments | Then satisfy Thy just desire, 
arc, And glorify Thy name, 
Of equity and truth ; 


Thon takest pleasure always in 
Our good, in age and youth. 

But I have so much evil done, 
That if thou shouldest forgive, 

Thy justice would be overcome, ' 
And Mercy only live. 


My God, the greatness of my sin, 


Leaves nothing but the thought 
Eternal punishment’s my 


With unknown terrors fraught. 

grand desi 
And even Thy great ety waits 


That I might pay the fines. 


By sentencing to quenchless fire 
One meriting all shame. 


Then why these tears that blind my 


So that I cannot see ? | eyes, 
For surely Thou wilt them despise, 
They only injure Thee. 


Thunder, and crush, the time has 
Repay my warfare now; [come, 
And as I sink into the tomb, 
I to thy justice bow. 


On what place will Thine anger fall, 
My God, no not on me, 


For Jusus’ blood has covered all, 
From sin has set me free. 


LisetTrs R. 
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Wilian. 


By GrorGce E. SARGENT. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—-THE STRANGEKS WITHIN THE GATES. 


On awakening in the morning, soon after dawn, Margaret 
Butler was alarmed by a deep, unnatural flush on the coun- 
tenance of her grandchild, who lay on the straw bed in an 
uneasy and disturbed slumber. And yet more was she dis- 
tressed when, on being geatly aroused with a loving caress, 
poor Lilian moaned as in great pain, and, in the words of the 
Shunamite’s son, cried out—“* My head! my head !’’ In truth, 
the child was fever-stricken. It may be that the fatigues of 
hard travel had weakened her frame, and the insidious disease 
had insinuated itself with the night-air, when she lay sleeping 
on her grandmother’s lap, under the road-side hedge on the 
previous evening. But, whatever might be the cause, it was 
manifest that for that day, and many succeeding days, the 
little pilgrim would be physically; unable to continue her 
journey. 

I will not say that the farmer’s wife received this startling 
intelligence with perfect equanimity. The travellers were 
strangers ; and though there was an air of respectability about 


_ the aged woman, and much that was attractive in the child, 


she could not tell what evil hearts or base designs were hidden 
under these flattering exteriors. Besides, Mistress Fletcher 
had her own family and household duties to look after; and 
these duties were sufficiently heavy, without the additional 
burden of a sick child under her roof. More than all, if the 
child’s sickness should be infectious or contagious, or catching, 
as she called it, who could tell what mischief might follow. 
She thought of her own poor little Catherine (named after the 
favourite saint of the household, perhaps), who now lay in the 
cold churchyard—her heart was very tender on this subject, 
and she trembled for the little ones yet spared to her. But 
this tender remembrance pleaded earnestly, on the other hand, 
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for the little suffering stranger; and, after a short though 
severe struggle in her soul, the farmer’s wife gave herself up 
to the task of nursing the ailing Lilian, and comforting the 
child's aged relative. 

There was no apothecary, whose help could be obtained, 
nearer than Deddineton : but there was an old woman in the 
hamlet who was accounted very wise in the mysteries of me- 
dicine and charms: and to this wise woman, Mistress Fletcher 
despatched a messenger. In obedience to the message, Dame 
Randolph speedily made her appearance. 

And now, if I felt so inclined, I might tell of the wondrous 
remedies which were forthwith prescribed for poor Lihan; 
what decoctions of herbs, now almost forgotten, were brewed 
over the fire ; what cataplasms werc. apphed to her aching 
head; and what a deluge of noisome mixtures was poured 
into her reluctant mouth. 


But, as [ shall presently have to 
tell of Lihan’s recovery, it might be supposed that I pin my 
faith on the medicines of Dame Randolph—which I assuredly 
do not; | shall therefore maintain a wise and prudent reserve 
on this matter. It is enough for me to Say that aftera long and 
severe struggle httle Lilian slowly recovered, although the fever 
left her sadly weakened and fallen away. Or rather, let me say, 
that God was graciously pleased to restore health to the child. 
Great were the boastings of Dame Randolph, at this happy 
event—a yvladness mainly eccasioned, not so much by disin- 
terested philanthropy, however, as first by the liberal gift put 
into her hand by Margaret Butler, who thereby dispelled any 
remaining suspicion of her ¢wn urgent poverty ; and, secondly, 
by the renewed credit obtained by the wise woman’s medica- 
ments, which together wit}? herself, had suffered some diminu- 


t110n ot respect since the 7 ath of Catherine Fletcher under 
her hands. 


Meanwhile, Margaret Pitler had msensibly and gradually 


gained ground in the confidence of her host and _ hostess. 


Although she was gen¢rally tending little Lilian in the sick 


chs “Ac 
hamber—which was but a poor loft, much exposed to the 
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outer elements, because of its numerous chinks and crevices— 
there were times when she mixed with the household below, 
while the little patient slept ; and her conversation was of a 
character so superior to her apparent circumstances, that they 
yielded more reverence to this “ stranger within their gates” 
than could have been extorted, probably, by others with hgher 
pretentions. And when, after a month of anxious watching, 
little Lilian was so far restored as to jom the family at times 
in the hall below, and her aged relative was thus enabled to 
render some assistance in the various duties devolving on her 
kind-hearted hostess, the guest evidently laid herself out to 
repay, as far as was in her power, by diligent helpfulness, the 
c¢enerous hospitality which she had experienced. 

Would you like to know in what those various duties of a 
farmer’s wife of the sixteenth century consisted? Here they 
are, written down by an author of that day, and I give them 
in is own orthography as well as words :— 

Besides due attention to the household requirements of her 
family, “it is a wife’s occupation to wynowe all manner of 
cornes; to make malte; to washe and wrynge; to make heye ; 
shere corne ; and in time of nede to helpe her husbande to fyll 
the muck-wayne or dounge-cart ; to drive the ploughe; to load 
heye, corne, and such othere ; and to go or ride to the market ; 
to set [or sell] butter, chese, mylke, egges, chekyns, capons, 
hennes, pygges, cesc, and all manner of cornes.”’ 

| am not sure that Mistress Fletcher practised all these 
accomplishments; but I am pretty well convinced in my mind 
that she excelled in many of them; and thus, having her 
hands tolerably full of work, she was well pleased to entrust 
her little ones to the care of so careful and competent a pro- 
tectress as Margaret Butler proved herself to be, and to the 
society of the little pale-faced Lilian ; and you may see now 
why it was that, when Lilian’s strength was sufficiently re- 
established to allow of the journey beimg resumed, a strong 
and unexpected opposition was raised to this course by more 


than one member of Ralph Fletcher's family. 
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“ See, now!” said Mistress Fletcher one evening, when the 
aged guest had plainly intimated her desire to be no longer a 
burden to her generous host and hostess, and had expressed a 
wish to depart on the morrow, “did ever mortal hear talk of 
the like? A burden quotha! Would that Saint Catherine 
would send us many more such burdens, if that be all. Many 
thanks should she have for them. "Lis a burden-bearer, you 
mean, Dame Butler.” 

“Thankful am I if my poor services have in any measure 
repaid your kindness,” rejoined the aged woman, much affected 
by such an acknowledgment.” 

“Then, wherefore would you leave ust” 


demanded the 
farmers wife. 


“If your chamber be in fault—and truly it 1s 
a somewhat gousty placé for a winter lodging—it can be 
amended, | trow. 


The walls shall be newly clayed, and the 
bed—”"’ 

“Good, my kind and generous hostess, think not of such 
matters, 


said the guest; “that chamber hath been a very 


bethel to me and my child, and never shall it be forgotten, 
whether in joy or sorrow, hereafter.” 


“1 know not what you may mean by a Bethel, Dame 
butler, returned Mistress Fletcher: but il, | do suppose, 
you would say that the chamber pleases you, and. we are not 
to your mishking, wherefore should you: be in such haste to 


depart? Think you, good dame, what a loss mine would be 


were you to take yoursel/ away, When you have so used the 
poo! brats LO your company and Luilian’s that they care for 
none other, but would be calling out every dav for Lily and 
Lily's grandame.”’ 


‘What my dame means,” said the farmer, when his wife 
paused tor want of breath, she having spoken so earnestly, 

‘ Vourseil Si) JILUCILI us«. | 
Butler, that we are loath art it} 
e are loath O part with you. but vou 
; Ww your own business best, though it is plain that, go 
When you will, you will be both missed and moaned, and 
it will be a sore trial 


e tmai to us all to; part with you and Lilian. 
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jut yet, you know your own affairs best. You came, and we 
scarcely asked you whence. We know not, neither do we seek 
to know, wherefore you travelled, and as little do we require 
of you to tell us whither you are bound. It may well be that 
you will lind more powerful friends, but I think not warmer 
hearts than you will leave behind you, if you should depart.”’ 

‘‘T am well assured of that,” said the euest, with a troubled 
countenance, “‘and I know not, indeed, what welcome may 
await us in the distance, neither will I speak more of being 
burdensome, since this is demed by you, my kind hosts. But 
[ wot not what to do, or how to reply. If, indeed, | thought 
it were my Master’s will that I remain here for a season ——” 

“Nay, good dame; if thou hast a husband,” interposed 
Ralph Fletcher, quickly and suspiciously, “the case is thereby 
altered. I thought not of such athing. Surely, we deemed 
you to be a widow.” 


“As truly I am,” said the guest, “save only that | may say 


that ‘my Maker is mv husband.’ But. indeed. | thouetht not 


of an earthly husband when | spoke of my Master. It was of 


Christ Jesu my Lord, and of his blessed will,’that Spok: 
“Well, dame, be it so: 


; | know little of these high matters 
saint Catherine be praised; but I say once more, that if it be 
your pleasure to abide with us for a year, if it so like you, or 
longer or shorter, as you will, it will be our pleasure also, and, 
if may be. in some ways our profit Loo. But. not to speak of 
profit, it shall be as you list; and be in no hurry to give us an 
answer, dame; your mind may take time,to settle down. Let 
us speak no more of this till to-morrow.” 

The guest was glad of this delay ; her mind needed to settle 


’ 


down, as Master Fletcherjhad guessed, and she desired to a 


counsel of Him who giveth wisdom and direction to those who 
ask Him for them aright. There were reasons which melined 
her to accept the invitation so frankly offered, the main one 
being that, generous as were the farmer and his wife, they 
were in great spiritual ignorance, as were also all the house- 


hold; and as she and Lilian had received of them in temporal 
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things, so she desired to impart to them spiritual things—a 
desire which she had, indeed, attempted in some measure to 
fulfil, though with little apparent success. Moreover, 
Marzaret Butler was far‘from certain that the errand on 
which she was bound on leaving London would prove suc- 
cessful: and it seemed to her almost as though the Lord had, 
in his providence, opened another door for herself and her 
grandchild, which it would be presumption or disobedience 
to refuse to enter. So, with these feelings, the guest retired 
that night to her chamber, and spread her case before God 
in prayer, asking Him to direct her steps. Then she laid her- 
self down beside Lilian, and slept-calmly till the morning hght. 
With this she rose, and pre ently, opening her Bible, she 
happened on these words :— 


“And after these thines the Lord Jhesus ordeyvned also 


other sevent: and 


weyne, and sent them by tweyne and 
tweyne bifore his face into every citee and place, wlidur he 
was tocome. And he seyde to hem, ther is myche rype corn, 
and fewe workemen, therfore preie ye the Lord of the rype 
corn, that he sende werkemen into his rype corn. Go ye: lo, 
Y sende you as lambren among wolyys. Therfore nyle ye 
bere sachel, neither scrippe, neither shoon: and grete ye n0 
man by the weye. Into what hous, ye entren, first seye ye, 
Pees Lo this hous ! And if a sone of pees be there, your pees 
schal reste on hym, but if noon, it shall turne agen to you. 
And dwelle ve in the same h Mus, etinge and drynkynge the 
thingis that ben at hem: fora werkeman is worthi his hire: 
nyle ye passe fro hous into hons.’’* 

“ Lilian, my dear child,” said Margaret Butler, closing her 
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Historical Almanac, 


MARCII. 


1. 1711. First number of “ Spectator ” published. 

1s Death of Francis of Austria. 

1765. Isle of Man united to Great britain. 

t+ 3860. Abraham Lincoln elected President of the United States. 


— 


: 5. 1799. Battle of Verona. 

1485. Death of Anne, Queen of Richard 

ma LSlo. Napoleon reached Gsrenoble. 

1702. Death of William III. 

9. 1814. Battle of Laon. | 

LU, 1,70. New South Wales discovered. 
l, 18] l. Bada) taken by the French. 

J 12. 1682. Chelsea Hospital founded. 

13. 1470. Battle of Stamford. 
14. 1820. Victor Emmanuel born. 

| 15. 4+ n.c. Julius Caesar assassinated. 

l6. 1731. Alliance of Vienna. 4 

: 17. 1628. Charles I. met his third Parhament. | 

IS. IS48S. Birth of the Princess Louisa. 
1% ISOS. Abdieation of Charles LV. ol Spain, 
20. 1815. Bonaparte re-entered Paris. 
~l. 1556. Archbishop Cranmer burnt. 

1795. American Stamp Act passed. 
“3. 1849. Charles Albert, of Sardinia, abdicated. | 

1608. Death of Queen Elizabeth. 
25. 1807. Slave trade abolished. Le 
206. 1819. Birth of George, Duke of Cambridge. | 
1625. Death of James 


1625. Charles 1. proclaimed. 

~¥. 17558. Death of Charles Wesley. 

1814. The allied sovereigns entered Paris. 
31. 1683. Alliance of Warsaw. 


For Sunpay In THE ALONTH. | 


Hricf Comments | 
| 


March 2.—Gracr. By grace ye are saved.” ( Ephes. ii. Texts for 
Repetition. Morning, Rom. iii. 24; Afternoon, Rom. xi. 6; Evening, 
Titus ii. 11, 12, 

7 

Man’s salvation from sin and hell begins not with himself, a 

but with God. Had God not pitied man, he would have ii 

wandered farther and farther from goodness, and from God, ; 

his Father and best friend. But the merciful Lord our God, : . 
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passing by the angels that sinned, pitied us in our low estate, 
and sent his dear Son.to deliver our souls from everlasting 
ruin. So saith the apostle John—‘“ Herein is love,” in its 
hichest and most wonderful manifestation, “ that God loved 
us,” though so deeply fallen, so greatly wicked, and utterly 
unworthy. Our condition was so desperate that none but God 
could deliver; and our cuilt so great, that no sacrifice less than 
that of his dear Son could blot it out. By assuming our nature, 
Jesus could keep the law we lave broken, and pay the penalty 
our sins deserve. “ By grace,’ grace alone, we are saved; by 
the love and mercy of God; by no works, no merit of our 
own. Without our asking, God of his own mercy hath 
brought salvation to us; and without money and without 
price he bestows it upon all who humbly seek it in his exalted 
Son. 


March 9.—GRATITIT DE. ‘* De thankful unto him, and bless his name.” 
(Psalm c.4.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, Psalm ciii 1—3 ; Afternoon, 


Paalin exiv. 1,2; Evening, 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 


Gratitude is a reasonable and most pleasant duty. It is due 
to our fellow-creatures, from whom we are receiving daily acts 
ot kindns ss and but more especially is if dine Lo the 
great Giod who is our Maker, Preserver, and Redeemer. We 
should praise God for what he is in himself—a Being so infi- 
nitely good, great, and glorious; far what he has done for us 
and others, and for what he is still doing for all the creatures 
he has made. His mercies are over all his works. “ All thy 
works praise thee, O Lord, and thy suits bless thee.” Well 
they may, for he has not only granted them the blessings 


of is providence, but the richer bestowments of his grace. 


Our lips should daily utter the praises of the Lord. In 
msing and in resting. at everv meal. we should bless his 
name. For his word. his Sabbaths. his beloved Son. and his 
Moly Spirit, we should be most grateful. Our lives should 

Shew forth his praise. Obedience is better than sacrifice. The 
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Sabbath should be a day of praise, and the Lord’s Supper 
should be received in grateful remembrance of the Saviour's 


dying love. 


March 16.—Goopyrss. “The fruit of the Spirit is goodness.” (Gala- 
tians v. 22.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, Rom. xv. 14; Afternoon, 
Phil. i. 6; Evening, Col. 1. 9, 10. 

In the work of man’s redemption, all the Persons in the 
Divine Trinity unite. God the Father cives his Son; God the 
Son sheds his blood ; God the Spirit restores life and beauty 
tothe soul. The end of salvation is to save man from sin ; 
from its guilt, by the atoning blood of Jesus; and from its 
power, by the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spint. The 
blessed Jesus opens the way to our return to God and duty ; 
the Holy Spirit makes us willing to walk in that way. 
lt is not our having a Christian name, or living m a 
Christian land, or attending Christian ordinances, but the 
heimg born again of the Spirit that saves us. His work is to 
restore to the soul that lovely image of God which Adam by 
transgression lost. As we cannot be saved without the work 


of Christ for us, neither can we without the work of the Spirt 


us. bellowship with a holy God, and the performance of 


holy duties, are not pleasant till our hearts and minds are 
made holy. The fruit of the Spirit is goodness ; and the more 
coodness, the more evidence we have of our fitness for heaven. 


arch. 23.—Groom. “ Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech. (Psalm 
©.) for Renetition.—Morning, Micah vii. 1, 2; Afternoon, 


Rom. vii. 24: Lvening, 2 Peter ii. 7, 8. 


The Christian’s life is a rreatly varied one. When con- 


verted by the grace of God, he is amazed at the greatness of 


his danger and deliverance, and he feels as if the Impression 
Of gratitude to his deliverer would never subside ; but when 

the novelty of his condition has passed, and the earnestness 


with which he sought salvation has subsided, many things 
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concur to make him downcast. The prevalence of inward 
corruption, which he hoped was quite subdued, grieves his 
spirit; the departure of some who did run well from the 
paths of virtue and peace, the trials and cares of life pressing 
heavily upon his mind, and the overflowings of impiety, unite 
to check the ardour of his affections, and reduce the delight 
he once found in the service of the Lord; and he cries out 
with the apostle, “O wretched man that Iam.” But he must 
not give way to despondency. This painful ordeal is designed 
to teach him his own weakness and nothingness, and to stir 
him up to fresh diligence and prayerfulness. 


March 30.—Guony. “The Lord will give grace and glory.” (Psalm 
11.) Texts for Repetition. Morning, Prov. iv., 7, 9; Afternoan, 
Rom. viii. 17; Evening, 2 Cor. iv.17. 

Salvation begins and ends with God. Its design is to bring 
back the soul of man to the love, service, and enjoyment of its 
Maker. The Lord imparts grace to the heart of man, and he 
gives glory also—not the one apart from the other. No grace, 
no glory. Always glory whyre there is grace. Faith in Christ 
is always followed by eternal life. Grace in the heart is the 
seed ; glory is the ripe fruij, Our final happiness does not 
depend on our own strength, but on the strength and power 
of the Holy Spirit, enablinx us to persevere unto the end. 
The Lord Jesus prays —“ I jill that that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me, where I am, that they may behold 
my glory.” The afflictions of the present life, being sanctified, 
prepare believers for the fuller enjoyment of the life to come 
Their bodies at the resurrection shall be made like unto the 
glorious body of Jesus ; their'souls shall be illumined with vast 
additions’ of knowledge and wisdom ; their hearts shall be filled 
with love ; constant service in heaven shall fill their souls with 
perpetual delight. Holy angels and holy men will be their 
compamions forever. Sorrow, and sickness and death shall 
be unknown. They shall be for ever with the Lord. 


H. H. 
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alotices of Books. 


The Orphans of Glenulva, a Story of Scotch Life. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant 
& Co. 

A WELL-WRITTEN tale, suitable for young persons, but may also be read 
with advantage by their elders, as many profitable lessons can be drawn 
from it, illustrating the power of Christianity to re-mould the character 
and purify the desires, both of old and young,—of the poor and unlearned, 
alike with the wealthy and well educated. 


The Unerring Guide ; or, Youth Directed in the Journey of Life. By Rev. 
John Smith, of Witheridge, Devon. London: W. J. Johnson. 


Aw earnest little book, which we cheerfully recommend. The follow- 
ing may be quoted as a specimen of its style :— 

“If there be one period of ourexistence in which we need Divine counsel 
more thanin another, it is the period of youth. The steps taken then 
mostly determine our fortunes for both worlds; and where they are not 
directed by the providence and grace of God, they serve, for the causes 
specified, to be so false as to endanger our temporal and eternal interests. 
We read of a Joseph, a Samuel, a David, an Asa, a Josiah, a Timothy, 
entering upon life, not leaning to their own understanding, but commit- 
ting their way unto the Lord, and we see them surmounting difficulties, 
overcoming temptations, enduring afflictions, rising to affluence, attaining 
to high earthly honours, becoming extensive blessings, living many years, 
and dying in the assurance of eternal blessedness.- We also read of a 
Hophni, a Phinehas, an Amnon, a Haman, an Ahaz, a Jehoram, and Ahaziah, 
an Amon, a Jehoiakim, beginning life with a capital opportunity for the pre- 
sent and future world, but without the fear of God before their eyes, and 
we behold them falling a prey to glaring vices, subverting the interests of 
thousands, tarnishing their own honour, piercing themselves through with 
many sorrows, curtailing their existence, expiring under circumsta,ces 
the most repulsive, and stepping out of-time into eternity beneath an 
onormous load of unpardoned iniquity. Not fewer of the other sex might 
ve singled out as equally illustrative of the truth under notice, but enough 
have already been adduced. Oh! which of you can weigh the foregoing 
without instantly crying, ‘My Father, be thou the guide of my youth ?’’” 


Short Poems and Hymns for Children to Commit to Memory. London : 
Grifith & Farran. Price ls. 


_ We are much pleased with this little collection, The selection has been 
judiciously made, and contains many well-known pieces. It ought to be 
a favourite in many families, 


Nursery Work, or Hannah Baker's First Place. Griffith & Farran. Price 6d. 


_Is a pleasing little tale, which will be liked for itself and also for many 
hiuts given on tidiness. 


Death in the Palace, and Decth in the Coalpit. Nesbit & Co. Price 3d. each. 


Anz two eloquent sermons by the Rev. Newman Hall, the first on the 
_ occasion of the death of Prince Albert, and the second on the Hartley 
Colliery Accident. 


* 


Omniana, 


TuitrteeN oCrock.—The Duke of Bridgewater was very fond of 
watching his men at work, especially when any new enterprise was on foot. 
When they were boring for coal at Wor ley, the Duke came every morning 
and looked on for a long time togethers The men did not like to leave of 
work whilst he remained there, and they became so dissatisfied at having to 
work so long beyond the hour at which the bell rang, that Brindley had 
difficulty in getting a sufhicient numberof hands to continue the boring. 
On inquiry, he found out the cause, and communicated it to the Duke, who 
from that time made a point of immediately walking of when the bell 
rang, returning when the men hal resumed work, and remaining with 
them usually until six o'clock. He obsérved, however, that though the 
men dropped the work promptly as the bell rang, when he was not by, 
they were not nearly so punctual in resuming work, some straggling in 
many minutes aftertime. He asked to “know the reason, and the men’s 
excuse was, that though they could always hear the clock when it struck 
twelve, they could not so readily hear it when it struck only one. On 
this, the Duke had the mechanism of the clock altered so as to make it 
strike thirteen at one oO clock, which it continues to do until this day. 


Aces or tae Nontiiry, rtrc.—The oldest Duke is the Duke of Cleve- 
land, whose age is 73, the youngest is the Duke of Norfolk, aged 14; 
the oldest Marquis is the Marquis of Lansdowne, 81, the youngest the 
Marquis of Ely, 12; the oldest Earlis the Earl of Claremont, 86, 
the youngest the Earl of Charleville, 9; the oldest Viscount is Viscount 
Combermere, 55, the youngest. Viscount Downe, 17: the oldest Baron 
is Lord Sinclair, 43, the youngest Lord- Rossmore, 10: the oldest 
Archbishop is the Archbishop of Armagh, 88, the youngest the Archbishop 
of York, 67: the oldest Bishop is the Bishop of Exeter, 54, the youngest 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 42; the oldest Colonial Bishop is the 
Bishop of Toronto, 82, the youngest the sishop of Madras, 41; the oldest 
Privy Councilloris Lord Lyndhurst, the youngest Earl Spencer, 26; the oldest 
member of the House of Commons is Gen, the Hon. H. Arbuthnott (the mem- 
ber for Kincardineshire), 87, the youngest Mr. R. A, Vyner (the member for 
Ripon), 22; the oldest judge in England is Dr. Lushincton. 79. the youngest 
Mr. Baron Wilde, 45; the oldest judge in Ireland is Chief Justice Lefr yy, Bo 


“the -youngest Mr. Justice Keogh, 44; the oldest judge in Scotland is 


lard Wood, 73, the youngest the Lord Justice Clerk, 51: the oldest 
baronet is Sir Tatton Sykes, 89, the youngest Sir Grenville L. J. Temple, 
3; the oldest knight is General Sir James L. Caldwell, G.C.B., G1, the 
youngest Sir Charles T. Bright, 29, \iH 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
MAGAZINE, 
AND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Demy 8vo., published Monthly, price 6d. 


The year 1862 will complete the first Fifty years’ existence of Tur 
stypay Scoot. Tracuers’ MaGaAzINE AND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
How few periodicals have attained so mature an age! Of Educational 
Magazines, one after another has sprung up during that time—has 
flourished for a season—and then disappeared. Nor is this surprising. 
The subject of Education is a limited one, and a periodical designed to 
promote it, is shut out from much which renders such works popular. 
This difficulty the Teacher’s Magazine has also had to contend with, and 
its continued existence and healthful condition is, therefore, the more 
gratifying. 

The Conductors do not feel that any change is necessary in the character 
of :ts contents. They rely on those kind contributors, by whom its in- 
terest and importance has been sustained during the past year, for equally 
valuable assistance in the future. 

Che reduction in the Paper duty will render practicable some addition 
to the number of pages monthly, and will henceforth be increased to 64 
pages monthly, and will thus increase the value of the work. This will 
also afford an opportunity for the occasional introduction of Pictorial 
Illustrations. 

Will the readers of the Magazine do their part to make the Magazine 
more extensively useful? Are there not Ong TuHovsanp TEACHERS who, 
‘nstead of being contented to share with others in the reading, will even 
take acopy, and hand it, when carefully perused, to some fellow-teacher 
less favourably circumstanced ? We know that, from the mode of circula- 
tion adopted in schools, our number of readers is vastly greater than the 
copies sold, nor are we desirous to hinder that arrangement, which meets 
the circumstance of many teachers. We only ask that One THOUSAND 
TracuErs, to whom Sixpence a Month is a matter of no moment, will 
purchase a copy individually, and then enjoy the pleasure of handing it to 
some fellow-teacher who will highly value the gift. 

A Subscription of 6s., remitted in Post-office Stamps or Post-office 
Urder, payable to Perer Jac KSON, will ensure a delivery of the Magazine 
it Twelve months, on the day of publication, at any place within the 

hited Kingdom. 

Cloth Covers for binding the Magazine, price 6d. 

Cloth Cases for keeping the Numbers of the Mogazine while circulating 
are also provided, price Is. 
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THE JUVENILE HARMONIST: 


BEING A COLLECTION OF 


148 TUNES AND PIECES FOR CHILDREN; 
ARRANGED FOR TWO TREBLES AND A BASS. 


By 


THOMAS 


Cloth 2s.; half bound 2s. 6d. 


Adoration 

Albion Chapel 
Autumn 
Bridgport 

Busy 
Charlestown 
Cherub 

Chila’s Confession 
Child's Desire 
Children’s Friend 
Children’s Hosannah 
Choral Song 
Cjoud"s 

Denis 


Devotion 
love | 
Dresden | 
Dunkirk 

ke ho 

Endiess Praise 
Ere | Sisep 
Evening Hymn 
Fight of Time 


All's for the beet 
Arise, arise 
Autumn Song 
Away to School 
Keauliful Spring 
hee 
Be kind to each 
other 
Bells ringing 
Britan’s 
Buttereups and 
Lassies 
Cheerfulness 
Childish Fancy 
Come away 


fooling Fountain 
(CYeation 


Orystal Spring 


CONTENTS : 


SACRED PIECES. 


Forgiveness | 

Fulness of Jesus 

Gentlentss 

Gladness 

Glory 

Glory 

Glory to God 

Guardian 

Happy Day 

Happy Land 

Happy Union 

liaws 

Hebrew Melody 

licber’s Mission- 
ary livmn 

Henstridge 

Hitchin 

Holy Mount 

Hosanna to Christ 

liosanna to 
Jesus 

Hosanna 

lirthe 


MORAL 


Danic! 
Evening Sky 
Evening Song 
Family Bible 
birmament 
Fiowing Rill 
Follow the 
Gaudy Flower 
Good Night 
Home 
Honesty 
livmn of Eve 
Interrogation 
Aine 

Lark 


Incense 
Infant Praise 
Invitation 
Invitation 
1 will Arise 
Jesse 
Joyful 
Jubai’s Lyre 
Life Everlasting 
Little Ones 
London Stone 
Miriam 
Morning Song 
My faith looks 

up to thee 
National Anthem 
Nation's Praise 
Nanhead 
Our Shepherd 
Passing bell 
Praise for the 

‘ ospel 
Patna 


PIECES. 


Morn amid the 
Mountains 
Morning Call 
My Father's at 
the Helm 
My Mother 
Sorth Wind 
Now the Sun 
his Journey 
ending 
Omnipotence 
Peaceful 
Perseverance 
Pleasing Spring 


Life's Spring Time 
Marching Song 


Mighty Ocean | 


Rivulet 

Rosy Morn | 

Song for Play- | 
bours 


CLARK, 


Proclamation 
Return 
Resolution 
Rose 
Sabbath Day 
Sabbath Morning 
Spanish Chant 
Spring 
Sunshine 
Susanna 
Swiftness 
Sympathy 
Temple 
Thankfulness 
Thoughts of 
God 
Trafalgar 
Treasure 
Washington 
Welsh Air 
Why that look of 
sadness 
Wrotham 


Snowdrop 

Spacious Fields 

Sparrow 

Spring Song 

Spring Time 

Star 

The Flowers are 
Blooming 

The Poor Man's 
Garden 

Up in the Morn- 
ing 

Victoria 

Violet 

Waking Thougt* 

Welcome 

Work Away 
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A.D. 1805. 


SEVENTH SERIES, 
No. 4. 


THE 
MAGAZINE, 
“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 
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LILIAN—A Tale, (With 
an Engraving). 

SOUNDS. 

MY PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 

JOUN METCALF, 

THE PYTHON. 


PUBLISHED AT 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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DAYS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recriveyv.— Mary Eugenia—M. B.—A. M. F.—Fanny B.—Didymus.— 
H. 1.—R. Read.—L. M. L.—J. W. M.—A. H. L.— Dorethea—H. C.— 
A. M. T.—I.. Vernandes.—A. F. C.—Lucy.—W. H. 


A. M. T.—You must not think that “ received ” means “ accepted.” 
Many Evoenta.—Next month. 


H. C.—A, F. C.—Too late. 


it is very gratifying to receive, as we continue to do, commendations 0! 
ur Magazine, and we thank correspondents for thei expressivlis and 
uragements. 


It is our intention to devote a portion of the Yourn’s MAGAzIxNe to the 
reception of ENQUIRIES on Relizious, Biblical, Historical, Scientific and 
other topics. These enquiries will sometimes be accompanied with 
Answers, and sometimes be left to be answered by correspondents. This 
department we hy to make ful and inters sting. Ww our reade rs 
seud us such questions, on which they need information or advice ? 


Booxs Ree EIVED.—NScho l-days of Eminent Men. — Words for Women. 
—Tracts for Won nen. _Bi le Advocac y —tk amily Treasury — Baptist 
Magazine.—Children’s Magazine.—British Workman. 


All Communications, Books for Review, &c.. to be addressed to the 
Editor of the Yourm’s MaGazrxr, 66 Old Bailey, London, E. C. 


in Packets 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins 18., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 
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#ilian. 


By Grorce E. SARGENT. 


CHAPTER 1V.—THE HOME MISSIONARY. 


Harvest time passed away; winter also came and passed, and 
Margaret Butler, with Lilian, were still the guests of Ralph 
Fletcher. In these weeks and months the aged Christian 
guest had laboured much for the spiritual benefit of all within 
reach of her influence. 

The times of which I am writing were times of great dark- 
ness and ignorance. Popery had long been the established 
faith of the country ; and my readers need scarcely be told 
that popery and Scripture light and knowledge do not go 
hand in hand. It is true, king Henry the Eighth had quar- 
relled with the pope, and had become what may be called a 
queer kind of Protestant, inasmuch as he had abolished or dis- 
solved many popish monasteries and nunneries through the 
country, and had permitted the Bible to be read by certain 
classes of the people of England, and had also made a kind of 
Reformation in the Church. But these were only the 
beginnings of better times; the ignorance of centuries could 
not all at once be cleared away. It is true, also, that 
long before Henry the Eighth quarrelled with the pope, 
there were good people in England called Lollards, who 
secretly read the Bible and loved it, and framed their lives by 
it; but these were few, and despised as well as grievously 
persecuted, while the great body of English people were, as I 
have said, very ignorant indeed of what was most important 
for them to know ; they were superstitious as well, leaving it 
to their priests to do all that was required for their salvation, 
and trusting much more to Romish saints, and praying far 
oftener to them, than to the Lord Jesus Christ, the only true 
Saviour. 

Thus during the reign of Edward the Sixth, when my 


story begins, though #mpipad began to be called Protestant 
G2 
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England, the greater number of its inhabitants, if they 
thought at all about the matter, still held to what they 
called “ the old religion.” Ralph Fletcher and his wife were 
among these. Not that they cared much about religion one 
way or other; for; as they would have said, and did often say 
to Margaret Butler, they had no time to spare for these 
thoughts and things, which were too high for them. No 
doubt it was all for the best, this change which had come‘ 
bat the old reliewron had been rood enough for their fathers 
and mothers before them, and they reckoned it was good 
enough for them; and in this way they put off all their pious 
and enlightened guest's attempts to rouse them to reflection 
about those things which made for their eternal peace and 
safety. And in this determination they were confirmed by 
ther parish mimster. Father Jarvest—for so he was called 

-vas an elderly man, who had been a popish priest at the 
little country church near to Ralph Fletcher's farm, before the 
stir was made about reformation of religion: and then, to 
save lumself trouble, he had ‘shifted round to Protestantism. 
It was equally trne that, to save himself further trouble, he 
was quite as ready to turn round agmin to popery if it should 
ever be requured of him. (ff course, such a man as this could 


have no true principle of religion in his soul: and, teacher 
though he was called, he was in as cross spiritual darkness as 


the most ignorant and blinded of his flock. Can vou be sur- 


prised, then, that it happened to his parishioners, even accord- 
img to the words of the Lord Jesus Christ himself—*“ If the 
blind lead the bland, both shall fall inte the diteh.”’ 

You may be sure that daie Margaret Butler was grieved 
by the careless indifference of her kind host and hostess. whom 
she found to be thus perishine for lack of knowledge, and who 
seemed to be like the .lews to whom Christ said, s Ye will 
het come unto me that ve micht have life.” 


But Margaret 
Was not the woman to ci 


Live Up her attempts to do cood in 
despair. She knew where it is written. “Cast thy bread upos 


she 


the waters, for thou shalt find it after manv days ;" 
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thoueht of these words, too, “In the mormmg sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
hoth shall be alike good.’ Moreover, Dame Butler had strong 


faith in the promises of God’s word, and in the efhicacy of 


praver; and you may be sure she prayed very earnestly in 
secret. for those by whom she and her dear httle grand- 
daughter Lilian were so befriended. There was also another 
thought which encouraged this Home Missionary —tor so we 
may consider Dame Margaret to have been. This thought 
was that God himself had directed her steps to that farm- 
house, and had so ordered events in his providence as to make 
ither home for a time; and that, without any seeking of her 
own; and she rightly argued that He who always watches 
over his people, had some merciful and wise designs to accom- 
plish by these providential arrangements. What these designs 
might be, she could not judge, nor did she greatly desire to 
know; but she did know that her own duty was plain, and 
she did truly desire to perform that duty as in God's own 
Sight. 

Meanwhile, and as a part of that duty, she, and Lihan 
also, made themselves useful in numberless ways to Mistress 
Fletcher. They could do but little out-door work, and this 
Was not expected of them; but the aged woman Was not too 
infirm to undertake a great part of the household duties of the 
farm, especially through the busy harvest season, when the 
‘armer’s wife and her maids were engaged, almost from dawn 
to dusk, in the fields ; and Lilian was so gay and cheerful and 
active a plavfellow to the little ones that, as Mistress lt letcher 
declared, the brats had never given her so little trouble as at 
that time. There was a seeret influence in all this useful- 


vy 


hess, a secret worth knowing by all. It was done heartily, 
“as to the Lord, and not unto men,” and “in singleness 
of heart. as tearing God: consequently, there was no Cy 
service in any of it. 


It happened, too, that in that very winter, or the succeeding 
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spring, an infant was born to her kind hostess, and after this 
Margaret Butler became more indispensable than ever. She 
nursed Mistress Fletcher so tenderly, and took her place in 
the family so wisely! While, however, she both earned and 
received the gratitude of her benefactors for these services, she 
also made herself a bitter enemy in Dame Randolph, the 
“wise woman’ before mentioned, who found herself cast into 
the shade by Margaret Butler’s superior skill and judgment, 
and by the great deference paid to it. This was an offence not 
to be forgiven; and though the innocent offender strove to 
appease Dame Randolph’s wrath, she left the farm-house in 
great indignation, muttering threats of future revenge. 
Amidst all her urgent duties of the kind just mentioned, the 
aged guest did not forget that which pressed on her thoughts 
with greater weight than aught besides ; and though she made 
apparently but little way, if any, with the farmer and his wife, 


she had the happiness of seeing that her labour in the Lord 
was not in vain. 


And here I may tell that though Ralph Fletcher peremp- 
tory, though good-temperedly, Dame Margaret that he 
was in no hurry to change his religion, he did not oppose her 
reading the Scriptures to his household, so that she did 
not hinder their time. So, on the long winter evenings, 
when a good fire of billets blazed on the hearth and cast a 
cheerful light through the hall, and the men, driven from out- 
door work, were seated on one side of the great fire-place, 
employed, perhaps, in repairing farming gear or harness, while 
the maids on the other side were busy with their distaffs, the 
pious home missionary would ‘often seat herself at the table, 
with the children around her, and by the flame of a rude lamp 
would read aloud the words of everlasting life from that sacred 
volume which was more precious to her than thousands of 
gold and silver. | 

And it was reckoned a wonderful accomplishment, this 
reading. There were comparatively few, especially among 
country folks, who had attained to so much learning in those 
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days. For though with the Reformation had come in the en- 
couragement of schools and school-teachers, as well as a newly 
quickened desire for instruction, a long interval had yet to 
transpire before education of this sort became widely extended. 
Indeed, books were then few, and scarce, and dear, for the art 
of printing was not far beyond its infancy; and even among 
the old Romish priests had been many who possessed only 
their breviaries (or abridged services of the Romish church), 
and knew not how to read these, but repeated the services by 
rote. Yon may suppose, therefore, that Dame Butler's read- 
ing was listened to with something like wonder, as well as 
with interest, which even the farmer and his wife sometimes 
shared and expressed. 

At other times Margaret Butler would earnestly set herself 
to teach those who were willing to learn to read. It is need- 
less to say that Lilian was an apt scholar. Indeed, young as 
she was, she had some time before surmounted the first dith- 
culties of scholarship, and was already able to read with 
tolerable fluency before making her appea ‘ance al the farm. 
And this proticieney spurred on Guy Fletcher to exertion ; 
and as his mind was quick and active, he made, before the 
winter was over, considerable progress in book learning. 

Perhaps the most favourable time for Margaret Butler's 
Scripture readings was on Sunday afternoons, when the short 
service at the parish chureh had been shuffled through, or 
“slubbered up,” as a writer of that date expresses it, by 
Father Jarvest, who was generally in too great a hurry to go 
off to the ale-house, to play at nine-pins or shovel-board with 
some of his parishioners, to pay much regard to the im por- 
tance or sense of what he was expected to repeat in the desk. 
At these times the pious, aged Christian would gather her 
little home flock around her in the old farm hall, and read to 
them some of the touching events in the history of the 
Saviour. the miracles he wrought, and the parables he spake. 
And very rreat Was the effect sometimes produced On her 


hearers : for, strange as it may seem to my young readers, 
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there were thousands of grey-headed men and women im 
England then to whom all this would have been entirely and 
new. 

There was John Middlemas, the old shepherd at this very 
farm, for instance; it would have done your heart good, 
surely, had you lived then and had seen that old man’s head 
bent forward to listen to. those life-giving words, while tears 
often. ran down his furrowed cheeks unheeded by him as he 
heard of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we, through his 
poverty, might be rich. Certainly, Margaret Butler rejoiced 
when she saw these signs of deep emotion, for it seemed @ 
her as though the Lord and Master were saying to her, through 
them, in the words of the apostle Paul—‘“ Therefere, dere- 
worthe brithren, be ghe stidefast and unmovable, beynge 


plenteouse in werk of the Lord, evermore witynge that ghoure 
traveil is not idil in the Lord.’’* 


Sounds. 


“Ture is in souls a sympathy with sounds ;” and to this 
order of mental association can be traced much that ranks 
with the literature of our own, and other countries. It issaid 
the tones of a Welsh Harp drew forth “ The Bard” of Gray; 
and the Scriptures represent Elisha, the prophet, before the 
assembled vm in the Wilderness of Edom, calling for# 
minstrel ere he announces the encouraging message of the God 
of Israel to Jehoshaphat and his people. Such was the it 
fluence of “the celebrated Rang des vaches, that air so beloved 
by the Swiss, that it was ferbidden, under pain of death, to be 
Played in the army, becanse those who heard it were # 


q | 
bught upon that they shed tears, and sometimes were know? 
* 1 Cor. xv. §8; Wycliffe’s version. 
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to desert, or even die, so powerfully did it excite in their minds 
the earnest desire to see their country again.” But sounds are, 
to a great degree, rendered pleasing, or displeasing, according 
to the circumstances, that for the time affect us. The bray of 
an ass is not particularly agreeable, yet we have heard a fond 
mother say, a donkey that brought nourishment to her delicate 
infant, brought also sweet music to her ears. The quacking 
of ducks, cackling of geese, and screaming of the peacock, are 
not in themselves attractive sounds, but so imwove are 
they with rural scenes, that we not only tolerate but enjoy 
them. Cowper feelingly remarks, “ The benevolent delight of 
God in bestowing pleasure on man is evidenced in the fact 
that the voices of the inferior creatures are generally such as to 
impart pleasing sensations rather than painful; had thore 
been a reverse of this happy order of things, what an inlet to 
misery would the sense of hearing have been.” There is also 
a seasonal enjoyment of particular sounds, or the opposite. 
In winter we, to some extent, delight in the howling of the 
tempest, for the outward disturbance makes us value still 
more the quiet and comfort within. But in summer, the same 
sound affrights us, we mourn the withering of our hopes, the 
rending of our choice flowers, and every crash brings discord 
into our nerves. The sufferer, in his weary night of waking, 
esteems, perchance, the baying of the watch-dog a welcome 
sound, it breaks the silence and solitude of the hours; but a 
person blessed with health wishes the barking cur at rest ! 

The lark’s note has been praised to the skies, and we dis- 
pute not its claim to true music; but is nob some portion of 
our admiration due to the accompaniments of the song? The 
matin hour, the very day-spring, the freshness, purity, and 
silence that prevail, surely these are favourable introductions 
to the strain of the gentle warbler as she springs from her 
lowly couch. — 

The owl’s note, on the contrary, because it is chiefly heard 
in the twilight, or dark hours, has to many become not only a 
distasteful, but a dreaded sound, and the poor bird comes 
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forth to his evening meal laden with a burden of hard names 


and superstitious beliefs, ill omens, and death tidings. 


They say to churchyards dank thou art wont to fly, 
And dwell ’mid mouldering mortality, 

Loving the silent grave wherein the dead do lie ; 

But we have known thee linked with household mirth, 
With dog, and cat, and cricket on the hearth. 


Comfortably ensconced within our chamber curtains, and 
preparing for repose, we feel no little annoyance, and are in 
danger of losing both patienge and temper, when the slender, 
provoking gnat blows his slgill horn into our ears; yet the 
same little horn multiplied, into myriads upon some fine 
summer evening, when all is calm and still, is dreamy and 
soothing ; so much resembling the murmur, or swarming of 
bees as to have been mistaken for such. 

What makes the croaking of frogs a heart-cheering sound? 
The wants of the weary, perishing traveller, who in some far 
off land hails it as the sure token of refreshing streams, and 
merciful deliverance from threatened evil. 

The departure of winter and.the coming in of spring exerts 
a grateful influence upon sounds; the air is filled with harmony 
—innumerable tiny insects chant and sing, cock-chafers make 
a whirring, buzzing noise, spinning about in every direction, 
or burying themselves in the depths of chesnut blossoms ; and 
the burrowing bee booms loudly as she emerges from the 
mossy bank, carrying, not a load of honey, but the weight of 
her own beautiful body of amber and velvet black. 

The varied and just distinction and effect of sound is not for 
man's ear alone, the inferior animals partake largely of it. 
Here, again, the Scriptures of Truth aid and confirm us. The 
Book of Job makes allusion to this in the glorious description 
of the mighty war horse, “‘ He saith among the trumpets, Ha! 
Ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting.”’ 

Gratefully does the gentle spaniel rush into the presence of 
his master when he hears that master’s caressing tones ; but 
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if correction is needed, and the voice of kindness is changed 
to that of chiding, even though no hand be raised, no blow 
siven, the loving creature crouches imploringly at his feet, or 
slinks away in dread and disgrace. 

These are avery few only of the multiphed and continually- 
recurring proofs of the widely-extended influence of mental 


association in the region of sounds. 
DororHEA. 


py Pedestrian Cour. 


BY ANCIENT SIMEON, 
(Continued from page 91.) 


Ox landing at Chepstow, several boys volunteered their 
services to carry our knapsacks; but inasmuch as we had 
provided these articles with the express purpose of carrying 
them ourselves, we declined their offers, and at once entered 
upon the actual business of our tour, by proceeding to inspect 
the attractions of the town. 

If we had expected to find anything attractive in the town 
itself, we should have been miserably disappointed ; for it 1s 
little more than an overgrown village of ill-paved streets, and 
drowsy-looking shops; but our researches were directed to 
the Church and the Castle, both of which well repaid a visit. 
The former is a fine specimen of early Norman architecture, 
the doorways being in particularly good preservation, and 
presenting choice examples of those zigzag mouldings and 
decorated receding columns, which constitute the peculiar 
features of this particular style. The ruins of the Castle 
stand immediately upon the brink of a precipice overhanging 
the banks of the Wye, and are so constructed that they look like 
part of the cliff itself. Built about the time of the Norman 
Conquest, it has passed through many vicissitudes, and stood 
the brunt of several sieges, the most important being the last, 
in 1645, when Cromwell led his army against it, and ultimately 
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forced the garrison to surrender. The entrance is through a 
frowning gateway, with a portcullis overhead; the massive 
oak door, studded with iron bosses, and secured by ponderous 
bolts, a four-pound shot hanging by a chain to serve the 
purpose of a knocker. 

With all these accessories, it would only have beei in keep- 
ing if our application for admission had been answered by a 
warrior, clad in coat of mail, bearing his cross-bow or falchion ; 
but instead of this, the door was opened by a young lady, 
attired in steel, ‘tis true, but it was only crinoline, and armed 
also, but with nothing more formidable than a crochet hook; who 
having politely informed us that we were at liberty to wander 
just where we pleased, retired into one of the towers, which 
has been fitted up as a residence for the warden, and left us 
to pursue our investigations. 

I have often had occasion to remark how great the differ- 
ence which sometimes exists on the two sides of a door, the 
outside’ and the inside. In winter, for instance, oulside, may 
be, all is dark, dull, and gloomy ; the bleak, biting blast blows 
bitterly, the snow lies thick upon the ground, and the keen 
frost chills and benumbs the weary Paterfamilias. But let him 
pass from the outside to the inside, and there everything is 
bright, warm, and comfortable. There is the snug, cosy 


room, with glowing fire and cheerful light, warm slippers, he 


. Just inside the fender; the easy chair stands by the fireside, 
the kettle sings upon the hob, puss purrs upon the hearth, 


his wife and children gather round the table, and whilst he 
Sips 
“The cup that cheers, but not inebriates,”’ 

he recreates his mind, and increases his stores of knowledge 
by perusing the last number of the Youth's Magazine. And 
yet all this difference between two sides of the same door! 

Well, here was a contrast quite as striking. Outside, the 
battered walls, the gloomy portal, the bolted door, the porten- 
tous knocker, all looked forbidding enough; but now we 


were tusule, we stood in a large courtyard, covered with a fine 
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green sward, the borders laid out in beds of beauteous flowers, 
shaded by noble trees, whilst the surrounding walls and build- 
ings were richly covered with ivy and othercreepers. Deposi- 
ting our knapsacks in a corner, we spent nearly an hour im 
exploring the various towers and vaulted chambers, the 
baronial hall and keep, and from the rampart obtained a fore- 
taste of the pleasures which were in store for us, by some 
charming views of the surrounding scenery. 

The Keep of this castle is celebrated in history as having 
been the prison of Henry Marten, of whom Southey writes, — 


“For thirty years secluded from mankind, 
Here Marten lingered. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread, 
He paced around his prison. Not to him 
Did nature's fair varieties exist ; 
He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 
Save when through yon high bars he poured a sad 
And broken splendour.” 


There is, however, the usual poetic license in these lines. 

Marten, a zealous republican friend of Cromwell's, was one 
of those who signed the death warrant of Charles the First, 
and after the Restoration, was tried for high treason; but 
having come in under the proclamation of mercy, his sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life, and he was confined 
here for twenty, nof thirty years. So far from being treated 
with the severity which the poet implies, he had the free range 
of the castle, in which there is abundant space for exercise ; 
was occasionally allowed to pay visits to the neighbourmg 
gentry, and for many years had the society of his wife and 
daughter, 

Resuming our knapsacks, and handing the customary fee to 
the young lady, who, if the truth must be told, had locked the 
door to prevent visitors departing without the observance of 
this formality, we left the town, and noticing on a cottage by 
the road side an announcement that tea and coffee could be had 
within, we enjoyed a substantial meal of country fare, and 
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supplementing this with a refreshing wash, started again with 
renewed vigour. 

On reaching the gates of Piercefield Park, a short explana- 
gion of our wishes, with a very significant fambling in our 
pockets, speedily procured the desired admission, not often 
granted to strangers, and proceeding fora short distance along 
the main avenue, we suddenly turned off to the right, and 
soon found ourselves in a shady path, which for three miles 
follows the banks of the Wye, within the boundary of the 
Park. 

Since far abler pens than mine have essayed the task and 
failed adequately to describe the wonderfully varied and beau- 
tiful scenery comprised within these three miles, I shall not, 
of course, attempt it. It is justly considered as the gem, the 
fairest bit of the Wye scenery, and therefore “‘ among the most 
delicious landscape graees of England.” Such description as 


words can give will be founggpe the following extract from a 
recent writer :— | 


“‘ The rocks are broken into an infinite variety of fantastic shapes, and 
scattered at different heights and ig different positions ; they start abruptly 
from the river, swell into gentle acclivities or hang on the summits of the 
walls, here they form a perpendisular rampart; there jut into enormous 
projections and impend over the water. But their dizzy heights and abrupt 
precipices are softened by the woods which form a no less conspicuous 
feature in the romantic scenery.. In one place they expand into open 
groves of large oak, elm, and begch; in another, form a shade of timber 
trees, copses, and underwood, hiding all external objects, and wholly imper- 
vious to the rays of the sun; they start from the crevices of the rocks, 


feather their edges, crown their summits, clothe their sides, and fill the in- 
termediate hollows with a luxuriant mass of foliage.” 


The views “consist of a most uncommon combination of 
wood, rock, water, sky, and plain—of height and abyss—of 
rough and smooth—of recess and projection—of fino lana- 
scapes near, and excellent prospective afar off.” In several 
parts of the path seats are placed, where openings in the 
woods and rocks afford favourable opportunities for extended 
views; and one of these places, known-as the “ Lovers’ Leap,’ 
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struck me as particularly grand and lovely; but the entire 
scenery, viewed as we saw it in the subdued light of a glorious 
summer's evening, surpasses all description, and well deserves 
the title of “an earthly paradise,” which an enthusiastic author 
has conferred upon it. 

After leaving the Park, a short walk brought us to the foot 
of the Wynd Cliff, and paying sixpence each at the Moss 
House, where the care-taker of the hill resides, we ascended 
by a narrow footpath winding through ferns and underwood 
amongst the trees for more than a mile, and on gaining the 
summit were amply rewarded for our toil by one of the most 
extensive and beautiful views that can be imagined. The 
Cliff is 970 feet high, and portions of nine different counties 
are visible from it in clear weather, presenting a diversity of 
landscape seldom equalled in this country, and never surpassed. 

The course of the Wye flowing along the valley may be 
traced for miles, winding through scenery combining the 
majestic and grand with the picturesque and lovely. Here 
bold and precipitous rocks festooned with ivy ; there a pretty 
secluded glen “‘ with verdure clad ;” the view in one direction 
bounded by the Bristol Channel and the distant ocean ; in 
another by a long range of hills. We were just in time to see 
the last rays of a gorgeous sunset, 

« The clouds, tipped with crimson and gold,” 


forming n fitting background to scenery so sublime. 

We lingered here until the deepening shades of night shut 
out the view, when, carefully groping our way down, we had 
« pleasant chat with the old lady in the cottage, who showed 
us the rooms, lined entirely with moss, built for the con- 
venience of the pic-nic parties that often come here in the sum- 
mer months, and who was greatly astonished when told that we 
had breakfasted in London that morning. We then resumed 
our journey to Tintern; glow-worms by scores glittering on 
the road-side, and the quiet stillness of night broken only by 
-the occasional croaking of the frogs and the gentle murmur of 
the river in the valley below. 
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Shetebes of Celebrated Engineers. 


Ill, METCALF, THE BLIND ROAD-MAKER. 


Ir is very difficult fully to realise the deplorable state of the 


roads of England in the olden times. Mr. Smiles states that 
in L346 

“ The footway at the entrance of Temple Bar was intercepted by thickets 
and bushes, and in wet weather was almost impassable. The roads further 
west were so bad, that when the sovercign went to Parliament, faggots 
were thrown into the ruts in King-street, Westminster, to enable the royal 
cavaleade to pass. along. In Henry VIII's reign, several remarkable 
statutes were passed relating to certain worn-out and impracticable roads 
in Sussex and the weald of Kent. From these it would appear that when 
the old roads were found too deep and miry to be passed, they were merely 
abandoned, and a new track was selected. . Even inthe neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, the roads were in. certain seasons scarcely passable. 
The great western road into London was especially bad, and about Knights- 
bridge, in winter, the traveller had to wade through deep mud. Wyatt's 
men entered the city by this approach, in the rebellion of 1554, and were 
called the ‘ draggle-tails,’ because @f their wretched plight. . . . As 
late as 1736, we find Lord Hervey writing from Kensington, complaining 
that ‘the road between this place aml London is grown so infamougly bad, 
that we live here in the same solitade as we would do if cast ona rock in 


the middle of the ocean, and all the Londoners tell us that there is between 


them and us an impassable gulf of mud.’ The mud was no respecter of 


persons either ; for we are informed that the carriage of Queen Caroline 
could not, in bad weather, be dragged from St. James's Palace to Kensing- 


ton in less than two hours; and occasionally the royal coach stuck fast in 
rut, or was even overthrown into the mud.” 


These remarks will serve to introduce to the reader's notice 
the remarkably shrewd, active, and useful individual whose 
name appears at the head of this paper, 

John Metcalf was born in 1717, at Knaresborough. Although 
at the early age of six years, he pompletely lost his sight through 
& virulent attack of small-pdéx, he managed to find his way 
about the town, and in a short time became familiar also with 
the neighbouring lanes and fields. _ Ultimately, it is said, he 


knew every foot of the ground for miles round Knaresborough. 
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Moreover, he could ride, and keeping a dog, frequently coursed 
hares, indeed, as Mr. Smiles observes, “‘ he was the marvel of 
the neighbourhood.” Having learned to swim, he was instru- 
mental during his boyhood in saving the lives of four people 
from drowning. 

His spare time was occupied with learning to play the fiddle, 
and ultimately his proficiency was such that he frequently 
earned money by playing at country parties, and other con- 
vivial assemblies. Metcalf having saved some money, bought 
a horse, and soon became quite a sporting character. He was 
a first-rate huntsman, some of his adventures in that capacity 
being very extraordinary, considering his blindness. He 
would also frequently run his horse (of which he was very 
fond) for petty prizes and plates. 

The landlord of the “‘ Granby”’ had a daughter, who, to the 
great annoyance of her friends, fell in love with, and married 
Metcalf. 


“When asked how she could marry such a man, her woman-like reply 
was, ‘ Because I could not be happy without him; his actions are so 
singular, and bis spirit so manly and enterprising, that I could not help 
loving him.’ But after all, Dolly was not so far wrong in her choice as her 
parents thought her. As the result proved, Metcalf had in him the elements 
of success in life, which, even according to the World’s estimate, made him 
eventually a very good match, and the woman’s clear sight in this case, 
stood her in good stead.” 


Previously to his marriage, he had travelled a good deal, 
supporting himself on his journies, principally by his violin- 
playing In the course of one of his pedestrian excursions, a 
gentleman offered him a seat behind his coach. 


“ Metcalf thanked him, but declined the cffer, observing that he could, 
With great ease, walk as far in a day as he, the colonel, was likely to travel 
in his carriage; besides, he preferred the walking. That a blind man 
should undertake to walk a distance of two hundred miles, over an un- 
Known roaé, in the same time that it took a gentleman to perform the same 
distance in his coach, dragged by post horses, seems almost incredible ; yet 
Metcalf actually arrived at Harrogate before the colonel, and that with- 
Cut hurrying by the way. The circumstance is at once accounted for by 
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the deplorable state of the roads, which made travelling by foot on the 
whele considerably more expeditious than travelling by coach. The story 
is even extant of a man with a wooden leg being once cffered a lift upon a 


ai a stage coach; but he declined with, “Thank ‘ee, I can't wait; I’m ina 
Ye hurry.” And hestamped on abead of the stage coach.” 
re After having taken part for some time with the royal army, 
ie in the great rebellion of 1745, Metealf settled down to the 
Ch quiet business of common carrier between York and Knares- 
borough. | 
He was now thoroughly familiar with the northern roads, 
; and became the greatest road-maker ail bridge-builder of his 
OY Fy age. He was first engaged to make a turn-pike road between 
: j 5 Harrogate and Boroughbridge, which it is said he completed 
: to the entire satisfaction of the surveyor and trustees. For 
oi he the space of thirty years, he was employed in the construction 
f Z of various roads and bridges, sometimes having as many 
Me be as 41) men under his superintendence. Mr. Smiles states 
that roads constructed by Metealf and others had the 
fPe effect of greatly improving the communications of Yorkshire 
Va and Lancashire, and opening up: those counties to the trade 
| ‘| then flowing into them from. all directions.” It was in the 
LS year I8lv that this strong-hearted and resolute man, hus 
4 life's work over, laid down his staff, and peacefully departed, 
au im the ninety-third year of his age, leaving behind him four 
i children, twenty grandchildren, and ninety great grand- 
children. 
Tus Great Pyrroness at tue ZooLoGgicaL GARDENS.— An advertisment 
— from the Zoological Society announces thet at the society's gardens “ the 
> i stimate, about one huudred in number. These, enclosed in a white 


leather-like substance, are about the size of those of a goose, the majority 


ofa dirty-white appearance connected by nN membrane, Among them are 
two smal rec Cees, and indented probably by the creat pres- 
sure of the serpent’s body. It is remarkable that the reptile has not 
broken fast for nearly thirty weeks, the male serpent havin 

indulged in occasional rabbits. 
her absent from her interestin 


could get round to the back « 


if meanwhile 
Unece, and once only has the Meeper seen 
g ine batory operation ; and then, before he 
{the cage to have a better view of the eggs, 


she was on them In fact, she much resembles an old hen with a 
brood, puffed up by maternal! 


pride and conceit, and is in a highly excite- 
able condit 


Sain. 
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Che First Death in the Family. 


Tue first death in the family! How it startled us! What 
vague apprehension it awoke in our young hearts ; how solemn 
the shaded silence of the house; how real the eternal world 
seemed to our minds ; how near the precincts of immortality ! 
She was our eldest too—the one who naturally had the first 
turn in every change of scene. She was our pioneer, as it 
were, in entering upon the new and untried regions of life, 
and we were accustomed to listen to the description of all her 
adventures, and to be favoured with the benefit of her expe- 
rience when it was our turn to follow in her track. ‘The idea 
of our Nelly leaving us before we were grown up had never 
entered our heads. We looked forward to a temporary 
separation when she should go to finish her education at that 
delightful school by the sea-side, where our cousins had gone 
before ; and in the dim vista of futurity, visions of gay wedding 
festivities, in which we were to be Nelly’s bridal attendants, 
were about the boundaries of our youthful horizon. But now, 
how different! Our sister lay silent in death, arrayed for the 
tomb; and the only procession in which we could honour her 
and testify our love, was the mournful cavalcade which led to 
the pretty cemetery, where the earthly tabernacles of many of 
our friends and relatives await the resurrection of the just. 

Nelly was so animated and well; the utmost of her ailments 
were a bad cold, or slight attacks of measles, whooping cough, 
or some of those common complaints incident to childhood. 
Indeed, she had cenerally been only ill enough to enjoy 
mamma’s comfortable coddling, and as we had all shared her 
disorders they lost all terrific characteristics. She did not, 
however, when in her best health, ever participate in any very 


active cames 


an when we ran jumping and skipping lke 
mad things over he daisied meadows, she used to saunter 
slowly along with our older and graver cousins, gathering 


flowers, or telling long tales of marvellous and romantic ad- 
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ventures, which seemed to spin interminably from their fertile 
brains, and were often rather beyond the comprehension of 
such matter-of-fact children, as we were. Nelly went to a 
day-school near home, for her parents thought her rather 
delicate, and preferred keeping her under their own eye, and 
avoiding the agitation which »might attend her goimg to any 
distance. One day she had a swelled face, but, feeling no 
pain, it excited little anxiety. It proved, however, the pre- 
lude of a serious and fatal malady. She was carefully nursed, 
and placed under skilful medical attention, but it was of no 
avail. The call home was come, and frequent and distressing 
attacks of oppression on her breathing betokened some cause 
of suffering and peril, which seemed to baffle the sagacity of 
physician after physician. They pronounced her in critical 
circumstances, but could perceive no fatal symptoms, and the 
patient herself had no pain, so that hupe was in the ascendant, 
save when the fearful oppression on the breath prevented ber 
lying down, and threatened instant suffocation. When this 
subsided, however, Nelly looked bright and cheerful ; and 
though not allowed to leave her chamber, for it was winter, and 


the weather was cold and boisterous, yet on most days she was 


dressed and sat up several houys. She occupied herself with 


various little fancy works, read and wrote such lively. epistles to 
our cousins, that we never exactly realized that her life was in 
danger, and her days upon ea+th numbered. When grand- 
mamma came to take tea wit her in her room, she was 
cheerful, and enjoyed enacting tie hostess, handing the rusks 
with her accustomed politeness, and conversing as much as 
her short breath permitted. They talked much on prayer, 
and Nelly detailed some little sc!;ool perplexities in which she 
and her young companions had sought Divine aid and found 
themselves helped. Papa had so constantly set forth the 
grand doctrines of a sinner’s sal yation*through Jesus Christ, 
in his public preaching, as well as in those sermons to children 
which his Sunday scholars deligiited to hear, and he was so 
satisiied from her various remarks that our dear sister was 
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prepared for the great change, that it was thought undesirable 
to risk any agitation by telling her very explicitly all that was 
apprehended. . Indeed, death came before there was time to 
do so. She appeared much better the last day of her life, and 
was extremely interested in learning to illuminate letters after 
the fashion of the medieval times, an art which one of her 
cousins had acquired, who kindly volunteered to teach her, to 
beguile the tedium of her winterly imprisonment. She chose 
for her first effort the Saviour’s assertion, “ I am the li¢ht of 
the world,”’ proposing to decorate her bedroom with it. A 
sweet and touching legacy to her parents this proved. Papa 
was accustomed to pray with her daily ; but when any of his 
engagements precluded this, she always begged mamma to 
supply his place. But that morning she had desired full 
family worship in her room, entreating that “servants and 
children all might be present.” How surprised we all were 
when the last hour arrived! We shall never forget it. Nelly 
had been resting and reading quietly all the afternoon, but 
when tea was ready she got up and prepared to enjoy it in 
mamma’s room, which had been her abode for just one month. 
The doctor was late that day, and looked in just when all 
appeared most snug and cozy. He said Nelly was very weak, 
and no better, but he did not consider her worse ; and her eye 
was so clear, and the pink blush on her cheek so bright, we 
gladly hoped she would soon be well again. He left, and 
Imamima began to pour out the tea; then suddenly one of dear 
Nelly’s alarming fits of oppression on the chest came on. The 
doctor could not have gone far; papa ran out to overtake 
him, and we children, instinctively knowing she required all 
the air possible at such times, ran out of the room and kept as 
quiet as we could. Papa and the doctor soon came back. 
They lifted her on to the bed, and gave her the medicines 
Which used to relieve her, and tried every remedy that could 
be devised, but nothing availed. She could not speak, but 
scemed quite conscious. She squeezed mamma’s hand, and 
looked lovingly at papa and all around, but her eyes soon. 
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closed as if in peaceful slumber; the breath became less diff. 
cult. then slow, slower, and slower; and at last ceased; so 
gently, none of the watchers could detect the last moment of 
her stay on earth. Oh, what a dismal evening that was! We 
turned from our untasted meal, and wept as if we should never 
be happy again. We forgot her gain in our loss, and felt only 
that Nelly was gone ; and when papa prayed that we might all 
say “thy will be done,” and be prepared for such an impor. 
tant change when our turn should come to die, we thought 
that such preparation should be our chief care all the days of 
our lives. 

But night came, and, like the disciples of old, we were soon 
“sleeping for sorrow.” The next day we were permitted to 
gaze upon the fair form of ;jur sister sleeping in death. Her 
disorder had not robbed he’ cheek of its bloom, nor altered 
the rounded contour of hey; face, while her hand looked like 
sculptured alabaster. Her dark curling hair had escaped from 
her cap, and her eyes seemed only closed in slumber, so that 
we almost hoped we had been mistaken, and that she would 
soon awake refreshed by the repose of wearied nature. 
Mamma took her hand, and stooped down to kiss the forehead 
of her first-born, and we wonld fain do likewise, but, ah! that 
marble coldness—it was indeed the icy chill of death. We 
had exchanged our last word with our sister, and could say 
no more till we met in heaven. 

Now we remembered in sorrow every little tiff between us, 
and regretted that we had sometimes felt weary in waiting 
upon the imvalid—had often crossed her wishes; and we could 
not tell her how sorry we were. Why is it that we think so 
little of unkindness till the object of it is beyond our reach ; 
80 seldom prize the friends that are close at hand: so little 
appreciate the excellencies of. our daily companions? In 
fact, we scarcely ever judge ourselves truly till we begin to 
examine ourselves as in the Saviour’s presence. 

Those were solemn and salutary days which we spent in 
the house of mourning, and when papa, at family worship, 
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real out of Revelation those glorious descriptions of the 
heavenly world, which are so captivating to children’s fancy, 
and reminded us that our eldest sister was gone forward to that 
rest where he hoped we should all strive to follow, that heavenly 
home assumed a reality which the infidel sophistries of after 
life could never induce us to question. It seemed, too, a new 
and public profession of faith in the doctrines of Christianity, 
when we went, in slow and measured step, to the house 
appointed for all living, and committed her frail body to the 
dust, in sure and certain hope of its resurrection again in God’s 
own time. Then we returned home, and thenceforward there 
was a vacancy in our family circle. In our gayest moments 
the remembrance that “ one is not,’’ chastened our mirth and 
sobered our youthful anticipations of worldly happiness. In 
all our preparations for change of abode, for new relationships, 
the recollection of Nelly’s early departure prevented our forget- 
ting to think of preparation for eternity. In troubles we 
realized that “ time was short,” and they would soon be over ; 
it was not worth while to be utterly cast down. In joy we 
could not forget that earthly bliss was fleeting, and at the best 
not to be compared with “ that glory which shall be revealed” 
to all who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and fly to him for 
pardon of their sins. How happy it was for Nelly that she 
had not to learn where to look for comfort and support in her 
last illness; for papa and mamma had been careful to instil 
into her mind, from her earliest infancy, the doctrines of 
Christ's redemption, and had made use of every naughty act 
to impress on her young heart the need of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, that we all knew 
where to seek pardon and peace; and whenever sickness 
prevents our reading God’s Word for ourselves, even now 
we find the texts and hymns with which they had stored our 
young memories, come back in clear and happy distinctness to 
teach the lessons we then feel the need of. 

There are few households which death has not visited. 
Many during the past year have had to mourn a parent, a 
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child, a friend, or a servant, who has been taken from’ the 
activities of life, and hidden from our view for a season, but 
only for » season. By-and-by we shall meet again. Only 
once will the whole multitude of human souls be assembled 
together to give an account of the deeds done in the body, 
and then to separate into two vast divisions. The righteous, 
the justified by faith in Christ, to enter into life eternal ; the 
wicked, with all thesations that forget God, to be cast into 


outer darkness, where there is weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth for ever. 


Dear young reader, in which company shall you be found 
when death summons you hence ? E. W. P. 


Historical. Almanac. 


APR L. 
1. 1810. Bonaparte married Maria I ouisa, 


2. 1775. America heard of England’; warlike attitude. 
3. 1775. Massachusetts determined w be free. 
4. 1854. Death of Prince Swartzenbugg, of Germany. 
5. 1814. Abdication of Napoleon Bugnaparte. 
6. 1701. Death of James 11. 7 
7. 1719. Commencement of the South Sea scheme. 
8. 1778. Death of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
9. 1483. Death of Edward IV. 
10. 1814. French defeated at Toulouse. 
11. 1612. Edward Wightman burnt at Lichfield. 
12. 1775. Peace made between Indians and Americans. 
13. 1772. Warren Hastings became Governor of India. 
14. 1471. Battle of Barnet. 
15. 1857. Birth of Princess Beatrice. 
16. 1746. Battle of Culloden. 
7. 1790. Death of Benjamin Franklin. 
18. 1746, Lord Kilmarnock executed on Tower Hill. 
19. 1775. Battle of Lexington. 
20. 1814, Buonaparte departed for Elba. 
21. 1775. Ammunition of Virginians seized by Royalists. 
22. 1509. Death of Henry VII. 
23. 1850. Death of Wordsworth. 
24. 1016. Ethelred II. died. 
25. 1843 Birth of Princess Alice. 
26. 1854. Fast day, on account of Russian war. 
7. Ethelred I. died. 
28. 1760. Action before Quebec. 
29. 1856. Proclamation of Peace in Crimea. 
30. 1745. Battle of Fontenoy. 
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worth aemembering, 


COMMENCEMENT OF AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1{)rH APRIL, 


Wurn George ITI. sueceeded to the crown of England, his 
sway extended also over more than two millions of British 
subjects in America. These settlers, though so far removed 
from the land of their ancestors, retained a strong attachment 
to it, they gloried in the name of Englishmen, claimed to be 
regarded as loyal British subjects, and admired the constitution 
of England as the most perfect the world had seen. 

In the early part of his reign, these colonists rose against 
the power of England, and after a seven years’ struggle, broke 
the bond that united them to the throne, and proclaimed their 
independence. 

To account for this mighty change, it will be necessary to 
consider the relation in which the American colonists stood to 
England before the commencement of hostilities. 

All attempts at planting colonies in America had entirely 
failed, until the tyranny of the Stuarts became intolerable, 
and then, rather than submit to the loss of civil and religious 
liberty, multitudes tore themselves from all they loved, braved 
the dangers of the ocean passage, endured the hardships of 
settling a new country, faced the wild beasts of the forests, 
and men still more savage, and made for themselves a home 
where they could worship God without molestation, and enjoy 
the civil liberty of which they had been deprived in England. 
These bold spirits instituted their own forms of religious wor- 
ship, and regulated the internal affairs of their colonies in the 
assemblies of their representatives. 

To these assemblies the king of England made 
tions,” whenever the state of his exchequer made a supply 
necessary. The royal order was then debated, and the manner 
in Which the amount should be levied was decided on. In the 
year 1763, the English ministry, with Grenville at its head, 
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desirous of easing the English taxation, resolved to impose 
taxes on America. This new method of taxation was to be 
introduced by a stamp act, whic provided that unless stamped 
papers were used, marriages \yould be null, notes of hand 


valueless, suits at law impossibl, transfers of land invalid, and 
inheritances irreclaimable. 


Ail officers, civil, military, and 
naval were ordered to assist the revenue officers, and an army 
of 10,000 men was to be employed in America, and paid by 
the colonists themselves. 

The colonists were greatly alarmed. They petitioned the 
king with the most respectful humility, and appealed to im- 
partial history for proofs of their untainted loyalty. They 
argued that as they were not represented in the British Par- 
hament, they could not be taxed by them, and they sent over 
Benjamin Franklin, and a number of trusty men, to England 
as agents to plead theircause. The British Parliament refused 
to receive petitions from the colonists, or to listen to their 
agents, and charged them with ingratitude to the country 
which had planted, nourished, and protected them. The 
frends of America answered that the oppression of England 
had planted them, that they flourished most when let alone, 
that for a hundred years they had protected themselves, and 
were prepared to do so still. 

The exasperation and consternation of the colonists when 
they found that prayers, entreaties, and arguments had all 


been unavailing, were intense. The various states met in & 


genera! congress, and resolved not to yield obedience to any 
power imposing taxes, except to those assemblies where they 
were represented. Their lawyers assured them that the act of 
the British Legislature was unjust, impolitic, and inconsistent 
with their charters. The newgpapers circulated these senti- 
ments with great industry, and the very ministers from the 
pulpits assured their congregations that they were children, 
and not slaves, and that the Gospel permitted resistance. 
When the English Government became aware of the attitude 
the colonists had assumed, it ordered the governors of the 
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various provinces to use persuasive means, and to be prudent 
and lenient; and, to appease the Americans, it was ordered that 
all stamp officers should be Americans, and all the money 
arising from the tax should be spent in America. This was 
of no avail, the colonists compelled all stamp officers to resign, 
they hung the effigies of Grenville and Bute on a tree, de- 
molished a newly erected stamp office, and threatened death 
to any man who should offer a piece of stamped paper for sale. 
The lst of November, 1765, was the day on which the Stamp 
Act was to come into operation. The day was ushered in with 
the mournful peal of muffled bells, the tiring of minute guns, 
and the hoisting of pennants half-mast high. 

The chief friend of America in the House of Commons was 
Pitt, “the great commoner.” He pleaded that as the Americans 
were unrepresented in that House, they were neither legally, 
constitutionally, nor reasonably subject to any money bill of 
this kingdom, that the Stamp Act was iniquitous, and ought 
to be repealed absolutely and immediately. Public opinion 
now became far more favourable to America, and on tl. e 21st 
of l'ebruary, 1766, a motion for the repeal of the Stamp Act 
was brought before the House of Commons. Pitt was at that 
time an invalid, but he went to the House on crutches, and 
spoke so convincingly that a large majority voted for the repeal. 

Long and loud were the rejoicings outside, and as Pitt was 
carried out in his chair, the crowd rent the air with applauding 
shouts. Bow bells rang a merry peal, the vessels in the 
Thames displayed their colours, and orders were sent out that 
the stamped paper should be returned to England. The 
colonists received this unexpected relief with unmixed joy. 
They voted a statue to Pitt, and an obelisk to the king, and 
Sent their grateful thanks to all their English friends. A 
public gathering celebrated the event in the most joyous 
manner, houses were decorated, steeples were hung with 
banners, and all prisoners for debt were released by subscription 

Recent events had, however, greatly shaken confidence on 
both sides of the Atlantic, At home, the king and ministry 
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were extremely annoyed at the defeat they had sustained, and 
it was determined that instead of engaging in controversy, the 
British Legislature should assert its sovereignty. In this 
spirit, duties were put on various articles of importation, espe- 
cially on tea, and the revenue expected to arise therefrom was 
to pay the crown officers in America. To neutralise this act, 
the colonists determined to cease importations, and rather 
than acknowledge the right of England to tax them, thousands 
signed a covenant to give up the use of tea. For the assistance 
of the American revenue officers, a‘regiment of soldiers, and 
five vessels were sent to Boston. These were a standing 
menace to the people, and after several irritating attempts te 
create a disturbance, some of the soldiers got pelted by the 
rabble. This was called an insurrection, and furnished a fresh 
excuse to the ministry,to send out more troops from England, 
and Lord North, who’was then in power, declared that he 
would never rest till America was prostrate at his feet. 

As the determination to oppress developed itself, so did the 
determination to resist. Vessels laden with English manufac- 
tures were not allowed to land their goods, and the citizens 
compelled the military commander to shut up his troops in the 
garrison. In all their opposition, great regularity and deep 
Seriousness prevailed, their political meetings were opened 
with prayer, and religious expressions were in constant use 
among them. Above eighty towns resolved to have liberty or 
death, and all America felt that the day of decision was draw- 
ing near. The suspension of commercial intercourse with 
England had caused great loss. to Mhe East India Company, 
who now obtained terms from | arliament which enabled them 
to offer tea witha duty at a low, ¢ price than the colonists could 
elsewhere obtain it, and Lord North satisfied himself that this 
plan would establish England's claim‘to tax America. When, 
however, the vessels arrived at Boston, 7,000 men assembled, 
and declared the tea should not be landed. : 

They waited for twent y days before proceeding to extremities, 
and then fifty men, disguised as Indians, took possession of 
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the vessels, and emptied 540 chests of tea into the bay. A 
vessel containing 25/7 chests unloaded in South Carolina, but 
the tea was seized and placed in cellars, where it perished. 
Another tea ship, which arrived at Philadelphia, was sent back 
to London without unloading. As a punishment to Boston, 
its port was closed, and thus one of the busiest and most pros- 
perous towns was reduced to silence and want. This act was 
regarded by the whole country as repugnant to law, religion, 
and common sense; a general fast was held, churches were 
opened, and prayers offered for Boston, and presents of nice, 
fish, grain, and money were sent to 1ts poor. 

Matters continued to approach a crisis, and in April, 1775, 
Gage, the Commander-in-Chief, was ordered to take possession 
of all colonial forts and stores, and to arrest and imprison all 
traitors. His first attempt was made on the night of 158th 
April, 1775, when he sent out 800 soldiers to seize the colonial 
stores at Concord. The stealthy departure of the troops was, 
however, observed, and at once signals were passed from town 
to town by lights, and bells, and horsemen. Quict villagers 
were aroused from their slumbers; old men, and young men, 
and boys, received a hasty blessing, and uttered an carnest 
prayer; ministers led their flocks to the meeting-houses, where 
they commended themselves to God, and received their 
Weapons; and then from all points an earnest, and liberty- 
loving, and God-fearing stream poured in towards Concord. 
There were several sharp skirmishes that day, but the chief 
encounter took place near Lexington, where. the British 
suffered a loss three times as great as the colonists. 

This happened on 1th April, 1775, and that day saw the 
commencement of the American War of Independence. 
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dournal of a Business Rife. 
(Continued from page 97.) 


Monday, May 8.—I have been here but one week, yet it 
seems an immense time since I left my quiet home in the 
country. My life has been so totally different during these last 
few days, and my mind has received such a multitude of new 
impressions, that I appear to have lived more in the last week 
than during the previous year. Already my character has 
changed, at least, so I fancy—I may almost say, so I fear, for 
the change does not appear to be one for the better. Howl 
used to enjoy Sunday at home! Here I have passed it with 
little pleasure, and look back upon it with less satisfaction. I 
recalled, as I lay in bed last night, the various delights of the 
Sabbaths once mine, and the contrast between them and my 
first in London, made me weep. The pleasant Sunday break- 
fast first came before my mind, when the family met, with the 
brightest and happiest of faces around our modest little table, 
where everything was clean, and sweet, and pure. I recalled 
the innocent beauty of my little sisters, Rose and Mary, ever 
with such bright smiles and loving caresses for ‘“‘ brother ”’; 
the serene, happy gravity of my mother, as she presided, with 
her own peculiar gracefulness, and ordered her little family in 
peace ; the manly, benevolent face and figure of my father, 
occupying his great arm-chair, and by his kind wisdom de- 
lighting and instructing us by turns, a centre of our social 
sunshine. After breakfast, came family worship, particularly 
delightful on this day of rest; then an hour at the Sunday 
school, before church, my father being the superintendent. 
How well I remember the scene in the little school-room !— 
my class, in a most pleasant corner, where the sunbeams crept 
in through a curtain of bright vie leaves; my curly-headed, 
rosy-cheeked boys, sometimes so careless and trying, at others 
so attentive, so encouraging ;—poor boys, they all looked sad 
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when I bid them good bye, and one or two of them shed a few 
boyish tears. I wonder if they often think of me now? I 
have thought but little of them since I cameto London. And 
then the solemn service in the village church—that church 
where I first felt I was a sinner; where first the glory of 
redeeming grace dawned upon my soul; that dim, peace- 
ful little church, full of sweet associations. How well I 
can reéall the mild, venerable face of our pastor, and my 
father’s friend. His oratory was loving in the extreme; he 
more nearly approaches my ideal of the Apostle John than 
any I have known—stretching out his aged hands, and crying, 
“ Little children, love one another.”’ 

Nor was the after part of the holy day less enjoyable. 
After our simple mid-day meal, we again repaired to the 
Sunday school, and passed a pleasant interval, closed by an 
address from my father, which was a treat to hear, and invari- 
ably secured the almost breathless attention of his young 
auditors ;—his delivery was peculiarly adapted for delighting 
and edifying children, and his store of anecdote seemed almost 
inexhaustible. When school was over, some of us generally 
went for a stroll through the green lanes and fields, or by the 
side of our pretty winding river, all the country appearing to 
be clothed with its radiant Sabbath garment—so peaceful, so 
calm, so favourable to high and holy meditations, and so 
eloquent of the love of the great Creator and Father of all. 
Then came our pleasant tea, followed by another sojourn in 
the house of God. We generally closed the day by singing 
hymns, a devotional exercise peculiarly enjoyed by my grate- 
ful, rejoicing parents, whose piety was the fountain from which 
flowed all that was most delightful to their children, and who 
thus rendered religion most attractive in our eyes, by showing 
that if was the fostering friend of all pure and rational 
cnjoyments, 

My Sunday, yesterday, was far different. In the morning, 
[ went with Jackson to the Temple church, the interior of 
Which is very beautiful, and ornamented with many quaint 
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and interesting devices ; the singing was also exquisite, and 
would have charmed me, but that i felt as if | had come 
rather in search of amusement than for the purposes of devo- 
tion. Iam afraid I neither prayed nor praised acceptably,— 
“For words without the heart 
The Lord will never hear ; 
Nor will he to those lips attend 

Whose prayers are not sincere.”’ 

In the afternoon, we took a turn in the Parks, as I did not 
think there was any harm in getting a little fresh air on the 
only day which I can .now call my own. The scene there, 
however, was not at all like that which surrounded my former 
Sunday rambles. I met crowds of idle and dissipated looking 
persons, and everything around Hore the stamp of sin rather 
than holiness, and forgetfulness of God rather than gratitude 
and adoration. In the evemmg, Jackson wished me to 
accompany him to a Roman Catholic cathedral, where, he 
said, the music was superor to anything in our church ; but 
my conscience smiting me, | refused, and went alone to a great 
City church, capable of containing some two thousands, but 
which had a congregation of sAnething less than fifty persons, 
where, | am ashamed to say, I fell asleep, for the heat and the 
monotonous voice of the minister made me drowsy. I do feel 
unhappy about it. I saw Mr. Dudley go out early in the 
morning, with his “ two followers,” as they are contemptuously 
called, and Jackson told me he went to teach in “some 
Methodist Sunday school, where he has it all his own way.” 

I have had some trouble the last few nights about saying 
my prayers. Jackson has been in the room before eleven, s0 
f have not been able to say them by myself; and when he 
comes, he is so full of fun and talk, that I cannot manage to 
knee! down, feeling in no praying mood, and also perhaps 4 
little afraid of his ridicule. Then when the gas is turned off, 
he lights his candle, and the othé{rs come ‘in, so that I have 
still less opportunity than before. ¢ On Thursday and Friday, 
I stayed awake until Jackson was pyped, and asleep, and then 
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crept out and said a hurried prayer, half afraid that he would 
awake and see my white figure in the dim moonlight; but on 
Saturday, | unfortunately fell asleep while waiting, and awoke 
on my first Sunday in London with a vague, uncomfortable 
feeling that 1 had lost or neglected something, which soon 
resolved itself into the disagreeable consciousness, that | had 
gone prayerless to my bed on the Lord’s Day. In the morn- 
ing, | secured a few uninterrupted moments for devotion by 
leaving the breakfast-table, where all are assembled, and lock- 
ing myself in our bedroom. As for reading my Bible, | am 
afraid | have neglected that sinfully, although | try to excuse 
myself to my own conscience. 

Wednesday, May 10.—Last night, Jackson invited me to 
accompany him to a meeting of a choral society to which he 
belongs, and which meets once a fortnight, “ to enjoy a little 
music; as I felt low-spirited, and thought the diversion 
would do me cood, ] agreed to go. He conducted me to a 
good-sized room, about half a mile from our house, where 
about a dozen young men had assembled. My companion was 
hailed joyfully, and his introduction produced me a kind 
reception. We seated ourselves at the table, and then the 
president, who sat at the head, made a short speech of a con- 
gratulatory nature. There were then songs, glees, toasts, and 
speeches. I was prevailed upon to sing a song or two, but I 
took care to drink as little as possible, for not being accus- 
tomed to intoxicating liquors, I feared their effects. At 
length, Jackson whispered, “ Maitland, we must go,” and we 
managed to slip out unobserved. When I had walked a little 
way along the cool, quiet streets, my head began to swim, and 
1 seemed in a dream all the way home. The porter who 
opened the door looked hard at me as I came in; I did not 
Speak, but went up stairs, and soon tumbled into bed. By 
the way, we met one young man, who said nothing, and at 
whom I did not venture to glance, but [ felt an inward con- 
viction that it was Mr. Dudley. I have felt very unwell, and 
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very miserable all day, though Jackson, and some others of his 
set, appear to consider it a rather good joke. 

Thursday, Muy 11.—Had a letter from my father this morn- 
ing, a very serious letter, he ¢ppears to have a notion that 
Iam in rather a dangerous position, and warns me to walk 
closely with God. Since | have been in London, | have 
almost forgotten God, and now can scarcely dare to approach 
Him. Tgday Mr. Dudley ciinje down to enter some sales, 
and before he left, handed mé a¢slip of paper folded up, which 
[ at first imagined containe¢ jome business instructions, on 
opening it I found written, in wlarge, firm hand, these words, 


“4 man can syrve two masters.” 

Wy It came upon me like a yoice from Heaven, and for 4 
| f moment took away my breath. Jackson came down just 
Het then, and noticing my pale anid solemn face, said, “ You've 


got an attack of the blues, Maitland; I want you to come 
with me to-night, and I'll cheer you up a bit.” 

I declined, on the plea of not being well, and resisted all his 
persuasions. 

Shortly after, Mr. Dudley passed again, and looking up, 
said, in a low tone, “I shall bp in my room alone to-night, 
and shall be glad to see you, if you would like to speak to 
me.” It is strange, but I feel that he understands my cha- 
racter, and can sympathise with my feelings, although’ we 
have never exchanged half-a-dozen words, except on business. 

During this afternoon, 1 was too busy to think much of 
myself, or Mr. Dudley; in the evening, after tea, Jackson 


9 


went out, and left me alone in our-room. I sat down. and 
resolved to examine myself, and try to discover the reason of 


the change that had come ovet me, and endeavour once more 
to draw near to God, and obtain peace. After meditating 
q Some time in a desponding and unsatisfactory manner, | 
opened my Bible at the the 3rd of John, and read that 
solemn chapter. I then tri¢d to pray, but my thoughts 
wandered, my mind seemed cloujed, and my feelings, in spite 
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of all my efforts, remained dull and cold. I arose with the 
same oppression and darkness upon my soul. 

At length I resolved to accept Mr. Dudley’s invitation. I 
knew that if Jackson, or any of the “ anti-serious set,”” heard 
of my going to him, I should be exposed to their ridicule, but 
I felt so sadly in want of some strong arm, on which to rest 
my feebleness (and not having faith to grasp His hand, who is 
almighty to save, I experienced an irresistible yearning for the 
consolation and strength which I hoped His servant would 
afford), that I resolved to brave their displeasure. 

I went to Mr. Dudley’s door and knocked, he quietly opened 
it, and clasping my hand, gently drew me in. 

There was something in his grave, solemn manner, in the 
firm, warm grasp of his hand, and in the sweet, earnest gaze 
of those eloquent eyes, into which I glanced for one moment 
only, that quite overcame me, and sitting down on a chair, I 
covered my:face and sobbed like a child. I should have been 
ashamed to shed a tear before Jackson, or any of his gay 
companions, but with Mr. Dudley it was very different. I 
felt he sympathised with me, and pitied me, and what was 
more, | felt he loved me. He stood silent for some moments, 
and then gently laying his hand upon my bowed head, said, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

When I had somewhat recovered myself, 1 looked up, and 


found that he had taken a seat near me, and was regarding me 
with tearful tenderness. 


A. H. L. 
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Brief. Comments 
For wo Monrns. 


April 6.—Binta or Cuaist. “ }Jnto you is born this day in the city of 
Davida Saviour.” (Luke ii. 11.) for Repetition.—Morning, Isa. ix., 
6; Afternoon, Matt. i. 21.; Eveniyz, Luke i., 68, 69. 


The appearance of the Sonof God on the earth is the most 
wonderful event in the world’s history. We might suppose 
that God in sending to a word of rebels would have given the 
commission to punish and destroy, or if he had sent terms of 
reconciliation, that it would have been brought by some angelic 
messenger; but, lo! God sends his equal and well-beloved 
Son on this message of love and kindness. It surpassed all 
human thought that to effect man’s restoration, the nature of 
God should become united to the nature of fallen man. His 
thoughts infinitely exceed our thoughts, and by this amazing 
scheme, every difficulty to onr restoration and happiness 1s 
removed. An angry God 4s pacified; the broken law is 
honoured ; pollution of heart and life are removed ; and fallen 
man is once more restored to the image and favour of the 
Almighty. “Unto us a child is born’’—in our nature, for 
our benefit, for God's glory. Of all those who believe in the 
finished work of the Lord Jesus, God T pleased Lo Say, ” Their 
sins and imiquities will 1 remember no more.’ Persons of 
every clime, age, colour, and kingdom, are invited to partake 
of this salvation. He that seeketh, findeth; and to him that 
knocketh, mercy’s door shall be opened. 

April 13.—-Lirs or “God hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by hisSon.” (Heb.i.2.) Texts for Repetition,— Morning, John 4. 14; 
Afternoon, John xii. 46, 47; Evening, Heb. ii. 3, 

As the birth of Christ was (xtraordinary, so also was his 
life. Though born in obscurity, he had descended from the 
regal line of David and Solamon. . He was truly man— 
possessing body and soul. requiing food and rest, susceptible 


of fatigue, pain, and death. ‘He was acquainted with the 
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cares, sorrows, and joys of human life. As a child, he was 
subject to his parents, and obeyed them in all things, not con- 
trary to his duty to God. As he grew in stature, he grew 
also in knowledge and wisdom, and was well qualified at the 
early age of twelve years to discuss religious topics with the 
Jewish doctors. He lived at a distant city from the metfo- 
polis, little known and talked about, until he was thirty years 
of age. His public career commenced in fasting and prayer, 
lasted about three and a-half years, and terminated in suffer- 
ing and death. All men, except the wilfully blind, who became 
acquainted with his sinless life, his wonderful miracles, and 
extraordinary wisdom, regarded him as more than human, 
His love to God was supreme, and he loved Ins neighbour as 
himself; thus his obedience to the Divine law was perfect. 
He displayed the attributes of Deity—boundless wisdom, al- 
mighty power, tenderest compassion. He knew the hearts of 


all men, and foretold future events. The elements were en- 


tirely under his control. When he wept, it Was in compassion 


to others, He took special delight inthe young. During his 
ministry, was dependant on the bounty of others. He was 
pablicly put to death for crimes of which he was innocent, and 
at length was buried in a tomb not his own. Marvellous life ! 
in whatever circumstances we can be found, we may learn 


lessons of wisdom from the life of Christ. 


April 20.—Resvurnection or Curist. “ He is not here, for he is risen, 
ashesaid.” (Matt. xxviii. 6.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, Matthew 
xii. 40; Afternoon, 1 Cor. xv. 5. 6; Evening, 1 Peter 1. 3. 

“Ashe said.’ The resurrection of Christ from the dead 
was a doctrine revealed in ancient times. By the mouth of 
David Jesus had said, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption.” By 
the lips of the prophet Isaiah he had said, “ With my dead 


body shall they arise.’ To his disciples he said, ** As Jonah 


Was three days and three mehts in the whale’s belly, so shall 
the 


son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
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the earth ;” on another occasion, ‘‘ The Son of man shall rise 
again.”’ His enemies did all they could to prevent it. The 
tomb was carefully watched by a guard of Roman soldiers, 
and a seal put upon the stone at the entrance of the sepulchre. 
His friends were in doubt about it. On the Friday afternoon 
his body was taken from the cross, and laid in Joseph's tomb; 
everything remained quiet daring Saturday, but on Sunday 
morning an angel descended‘and Christ arose. On that day 
Jesus appeared to Peter, to the women, and in the evening to 
all the apostles except Thomaxy, and afterwards was seen by 
five hundred persons at once.‘ The resurrection of our Lord 


proves his work to be complete, and should fill our souls with 
joyful thanksgiving. 


April 27.—Ascensionx or Curist. “ The day in which he was taken 


up.” (Actsi,2.) Texts for Acts i. 9.; Afternoon, 
Acts i. 10; Evening, Acts i. 11. 


It was a most gracious arrargement that Christ after his 
resurrection should continue f4¢r several weeks to manifest 
himself unto his disciples. It was calculated to confirm their 
faith in the fact of the resurrection, and to inspire them with 
courage amidst the contumely and opposition awaiting them. 
He explained more fully than before the nature of his kingdom, 
engaged them to go forth and preach in his name, empowered 
them to cast out devils, to heal diseases, to raise the: dead. 
He cautioned them against the foes they would meet: with, 
and guarded them against the dangers to which they would{be 
exposed. But the time of his final departure drew nigh. He 
commands their assembling at a given time and place, and from 
the top of Mount Olivet their longing eyes behold his entrance 
into the cloud which receives him out of their sight. He was 
received up into heaven, and set dowh on the right hand 
of God. May we also, in our heartsand minds, thither ascend. 


H. H. 
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Passing Events. 


Tur awful colliery accident at Hartley Pit has called forth an amount 
of practical sympathy, which does great honour to the benevolence of the 
country. The subscriptions received by the Lord Mayor of London have 
exceeded £20,000, and the subscriptions received at Newcastle have been 
£50,000. Thus liberally have the widows and orphans been provided for, 

CoMING so soon after the unparalleled calamity at Hartley, an explosion 
at a Welsh colliery, causing a large loss of life, has not attracted so much 
attention as ordinarily it would have done. On the 19th of February an 
explosion of gas took place at the Cethin coal pit, Merthyr-Tydvil, and fifty 
men were killed. The explosion must have been most sudden, for five 
men were found as if at their dinner, and one of the number had actually 
apiece of bread in his mouth when brought up to the upper earth. Some 
had evidently received warning of the coming storm of fire, for one was 
found with his little dog under his arm—both dead—and he was no doubt 
endeavouring to escape. Subscriptions have been made for the relatives of 
the poor men, but not to such an amount as is wished. 

On the 15th of February, the Rev. James Sherman, minister of the Con- 
gregational Chapel, Blackheath, died, at the age of sixty-six. He was 
born in London, of poor parents, and at early age was apprenticed to an 
ivory turner; but before he was fifteen years old his mind was directed to 
the Christian ministry, and in his sixteenth year he was admitted a student 
of Cheshunt College. After preaching for a short time at Falcon-square 
Chapel, Mr. Sherman settled at Reading. He became very popular, and 
his chapel, capable of holding 1,200 persons, was always crowded. He 
remained there for fourteen years, ministering to an attached people. In 
1836 he became the successor of the Rev. Rowland Hill, at Surrey Chapel. 

Here he remained for seventeen years, and was eminently successful and 
popular. During his ministry at this place, the number of the members 
of the church had more than doubled, and the scholars connected with the 
Sunday-schools had increased 1,000. His health gave way through the 
greatness of his zeal and labour to promote the Saviour’s glory, and he re- 
linquished his post amidst the regrets of a numerous and loving people. 
Mr. Sherman then, in 1854, went to Blackheath, where he was the means 
of raising a new and flourishing church. Though he never entirely re- 
covered his former strength, he was able, with little intermission, to 
discharge his new duties till about a year ago. For many months Mr. 
Sherman has been a great sufferer, but he has borne his affliction with that 


Christian resignation which was eminently characteristic of his character. 
His end is said by those who were with him to the last to have been 
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remarkably peaceful. He was bryried at Abney Park Cemetery on the 
22nd, of February. 

ANOTHER well-known Congregat onal minister, and one who had earned 
for himself, and richly deserved, t :etitle of Philanthropist, has departed 
this life. The Rev. Andrew Reed; D.D., died on 25th February, in the 
75th year of hisage. He had been for 50 years pastor of the same church, 
and it was but in November last that at a public meeting of his congrega- 
tion at Wycliffe Chapel, having just attained the jubilee of his pastorate, 
he resigned his charge and retired from ministerial life. He was then 
presented witha purse of 500 guineas. The extraordinary and highly 
valuable philanthropic labours of Dr, Reed have already endeared his name 
to thousands, and will carry that name down to posterity. The London 
Orphan Asylum at Clapton, the Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead, the 
Asylum for Fatherless Children at ‘Ree@ham near Croydon, the Asylum 
for Idiots, and the Royal Hospital for Inéurables, were all founded by him. 
“These gigantic efforts of his Chris:ian philanthropy,” said Dr. Tidman, 
at the funeral, “ have left him, so fae as | know and believe, without one 
equal among the living of this land.) In the prosecution of these great, 
these var‘ous works of Christian merey, how much time, how much toil did 
he expend, and that always as a labour of love, and not for the advantages 
that might accrue from it. Nay, he was one of the greatest pecuniary 
benefactors of all the institutions which he founded ; and I will venture to 
gay that, according to his resources, those contributions of his charity 
were splendid and exemplary.”” Dr. Reed was buried at Abney Park on 
8rd March, The grandchildren of the deceased and some of the orphans 
from the Reedham Asylum bestowed their simple offering of affection in 
wreaths of exquisite flowers and spring showdrops, which now lie withering 
within the vauit, fit emblems of the fanereal celebration. 

Dr. Reed's willis dated 1851, and provides, after bequests to his executors 
a sum, the interest to be applied for over te the purchase of playthings to 
be given at Christmas in each year tc the infant children at the Wanstead 
Asylum; a thousand pounds to the Asylum for Fatherless Children; 4 
thousand pounds to the Asylam for [liots; and a large sum for scientific 
lectures, with illustrations, to be givin each winter to the children of the 
Clapton Asylum. To all these institugions the deceased had been a large 
subscriber from their foundation. | 

The death of a very worthy man, tke Rey. J. Hampden Gurney, Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, took place on 8th March, in his 60th year. 
In Mr, Gurney the parish has lost a most earnest and popular preacher, 
and the Church of England one of her staunchest and most faithful ministers. 
During the fourteen years that he has been rector he has so won the 
esteem of all who knew him, that his loss will be deeply felt. 
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MAPS FOR BIBLE CLASSES, 


Very carefully constructed from the most recent 
authorities. 


‘On whole Sheets, Large Imperial, 28 inches by 19 inches, 


Eacu Prat, ls, ; ls. 4d. 


ON CANVAS AND ROLLERS, VARNISHED, 4s. EACH. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME | JERUSALEM AND ITS EN- 
OF OUR SAVIOUR; illustra- VIRONS. 
tive of the Books of the Evange- : 
lists, and containing the Principal | LAND OF CAN Is 
Places mentioned in the Old RAELITES ‘ 
Testament. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS | JOURNEYINGS AND EN- 
OF ST. PAUL: intended as a : CAMPMENTS OF THE IS- 
Companion to the Map of Pales- | RAELITES, from Egypt to 
tine. Canaan. 


A MAP OF PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF OUR 


SAVIOUR. Printed on cloth, and coloured. Four feet by six feet. 
Price 6s. 


A BEAUTIFUL TINTED PICTORIAL CHART OF 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. By Dr. Parr, of Alexandria, 27 


inches long, by 20 inches wide. Price only 1s. 6d.; on cloth rollers, and 
varnished, 4s. 6d. 


MAPS OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


BIBLE. By Rev. S. Ransom, Single Ma rice 6d.each. Complete 
in Cloth, re 


Tae Earuiest Seats oF THE 
Human Race. 


SETTLEMENTS oF THE DEscEND- ANTS OF JAPHETH. 


ANTS OF 
Ss wl CANAAN, SHOWING THE GRADUAL 
ETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCEND- 


ANTs or Ham. ConqQugests. 


SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCEND- 


Description of the above Five Maps, price Fourpence. 
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209 TUNES AN]) 37 CHANTS, 


For Public and Family Worship, with suitable words, arranged 
for the Organ and Pianoforte, and for four voices. Large Type, 


imperial 8vo., cloth, 7s. ; half-byund, calf, 8s. 


“ practice of sacred music in domestic civelés is becoming much more general, not 
ann weokneeae heb public worship, bat as i itself a delightful exercise, the necessity for 
some pianoforte arrangement for the tunes is mr pre felt“ The arrangements here given are 
excellent, and the selection of tunes is very adairable, We commend the lovers of sacred 
music to procure the book, and find out for they jselves the new picces, and after some little 

ice we are sure they will be admired. The cl aracteristics of the greater part of the tanes 
given sre heartiness and cheerfulness.”—, cottish Free Press, 


SELECT PSALMODY, Poccet Edition, 209 Tunes, 
and 37 Chants, for Public and Fanily~ Worship, arranged for Four 
Voices, without words, and not.figursd for the Organ. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


LIST OF THE TUNES. 


Hythe we Munich St. Petersbarg 
Ipswich Mautford St. Saviour's 
Naples Samson 
Isai + Neapolis Sarah 
Jackson's Nettlebridge Shirland 
James’ Newcourt Snowfield 
Java New Creation Southam 
John’s Newport Steele 
Jubilee New Sabbath Stephens 
Arabia Devizes Justification §§ New York Stockton 
Divine Love Kensington,or Northampton Stoel 
A ‘ Doversdale St. Greg Northceoart Switzerland 
Arran Easter Hyman Kettering - Norwich Syria 
Ascension Eaton Kiel Oakhill Taanton 
Ashicy (with Edenbridge Kingston ~. Obedience Theodora 
Cheras) Fdgeware Keapton Old Hundredth Tiverton 
Avard's Fgypt (with Lancaster Olivet Tranquillity 
Axbridge © on} Lansdowne Paddington Truro 
Aynhoe Evening Hymn Leoni Palestine University 
Bab) lon Streams Falcon Street Liverpool ~ Palestrina Verulam 
Raden (with Chorus) Lond. Pancras Vesper (with 
Balierma b Labeck , Penitent’ Chorus) 
Walsal 
Wareham 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Wells 
Welsh’s 
Wesley, or Lai- 
cester 
Westminster 
Willesden 
Wimbourne 
Winchmore Hill 
Wittemberg 
Wrentham 
Wrotham 
CHANTS. 
Heigham Moravia St. Austin’s Double Chants, 
Helnsiey Morning Hyt n “St. Gregory No. 1 to 23. 
Chichest St. Magnus Single Chants, 
China count Epim m St. Michael's No, 24 to 37. 
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GICAL GARDENS. (With an En- CHARACTER AND HISTORY. 
graving.) HISTORICAL ALMANAC. —Aay. 
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MY PEDESTRIAN TOUR. OUR FATHER. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF | SORIPTURE REBUS. 
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LEECH COLLECTING. DAYS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
IILIAN—4 Tale, OMAP. V. BRIEF COMMENTS. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56 OLD BAILEY. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recervep.—E. B.—F. S.—Mary.—A. F. H —E. W. P. — Dorothea.— 
W. H.—A. M. T.—M. S. G.—M. J.—M. H.—W.—H. W. Drummond. 


= oll 


H, W, Drvummonp.—Thanks for your suggestions. The first we do not 
see reason to adopt: the second has formerly been made to us, and has been 
under consideration. Next month we hope to make an announcement on 
the subject. 


M. J.—The piece you have sent is now rather out of date. We will 
write. 


— 


Many thanks, again, to correspohdents for their good words and prac- 
tical assistance. 

We commence this month with some Exqui inies, and we hope our 
young friends will send answers, as well as new eereiries, 


Booxs —Piety in Childhpod.—History of Joshua.—The 
adopted Cniid.—Baptist Magazine.—F amily Treasury (March and April). 


~ 


All Communic: ations, Kooks for Review, Ae. = «6§O ‘en addressed to the 
Editor of the Yorrn’s MaGgazrnrg, 56 Old Bailey, London, E. C. 


LESS( BOOK FOR -ADULT S: Part conte Lining 
and Spelling lessons, in Large Type, 12s. per 100, in 
LESSON BOOK FOR ADULTS ; Part 2, containing 


Spelling and ie Cine | Pe in at 
, | La ye ‘J pe, selected from the Bible, 
12s. per 100, in stifi rs. 


Parts and vd te ther. stiff covers, per LOO. 
SU NDAY Sc HOOL a 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


In Packets 2d., 4d., and Sd., and ‘Tins 18., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


As double profit ic allowed 
upon the sale of numerous im- 
tations, families would discou- 
rage the substitution of infenor 
kinds by refusing to receive any 
but the packages which bear 
Reownx & Porson’s name 
full. 

Many Grocers, Chem! ists, 
who sup pl the best ual ity, 


pre ference to beat pr fit 
PAT N cles, none but Brown ao 
: Por 
Fo years after our Corn 
i? N TE Flou was introduced, Wwe 
iy the Trade Mark 
mi no Packets as a security agains 
other article was known from Indian Corn, having any 
) 
BRC WN & POL SON. Manufacturers ap d Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
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erent in the Roological Gasbens 


‘A vew wodks ago there was to the Gardens, in 
Regent's Park, a fine example of fl‘eGliinese magpie, (Urocissa 
sinensis), which, although wells own from preserved speci- 
mens in museum, and from its ing wery frequent subject 
of @hinese wings, seldom, if ever, 
been wecdived alive ind “This bird was 
in bad pemage en its first arrival; from the effects of its long 
voyage, and eenffined space alle wall te iit on board shyp,ibut 
has rapidly iteclf inthe dagge in which it ‘has 
been ike Gociety's Gardens, and is now in perfect 
feather, and active in ite habits, and, withiits red 
bill amd legs, and ‘brilliant plum: ge, forms a very siimnctive 
object. In «state of nature the Chinese magpie és m well- 
known irihdbitant of the vicinity of some of the portts .cf ‘the 
empire ‘most frequented by Europeans. “ Thess thandseme 
birds,” says Mr. Swinhoe, in his “ Notes an Ohinese‘Orni- 
thology,” published in Dr. Sclater’s Journal, Whe This, “are 
often‘to be observed about the woot\s Yousee 
a troap-of llong-tailed forms fiying ‘low trees with 
direct flight, executed by shoxt eogétemit flaps like ‘that of 
as the hedy. “This disdt disappears: leafy tree, and 
is ‘followed ‘by #econd, ‘then and fourth, and some- 
timesmore. Presextflyone shows lhimeclf onan exposed branch 
tiently Ras two wiliite tippell streamers. He sees you 
watching him, anil ai asts up 1 cry of “ Pinik-pink-pink,’ 
followell hy = Soutiahuiiter, in whidh_hiscomrades join, and you 
catch gflimpens off widlet end ‘blue 94 they hasten from one tree 

‘the “reli legs” ase far 
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Society’s collection was made at the beginning of last month,, 
in the shape of two young males of the lesser bird of Paradise 
(Paradisea Papuana), from New Guinea, whicli arrived in good 
health and fine condition.. They were procured for the society 
by the well-known zoological traveller,Mr. A. R, Wallace, who 
has passed the last eight years in, the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and returned with these birds.in his care by the 
last overland mail. They are now coming into full plumage. 
The lateral tufts which form such a conspicuous ornament, in. 
the adult male of this species, are just beginning to be. de- 
veloped. A vacant room has been fitted up with a cage,, 
twenty feet by eleven, for these birds, and will give them ample. 
space to display their plumesin full beauty. But one previous 
instance is known of a Paradise, Bird haying been brought. 
alive to. Europe. This was the property of the late Princess 
and died at Windsor forty years, ago. 

We present our readers with an engraving, sketched from 
nature, of the birds above-mentioned., 

dournal of a Business Mite. 
(Continued from page 155.) 

Arrer looking at mea while, Mr. 
thought you would.” 

“What made you think so, Mn Dudley:?” 

“ Because I we Steed 
you would not be content with Jackson and, his companions’; 
that you would long for something ‘higher and. holier ; and 
then I prayed that God would-bring you here. He-has heard 
and answered my prayer.” He looked! so strong, and, calm, 
and confident, as he thus confessed. his. praying to the Lord 
his faith and my faithlessness: 
“Oh, Me. Dudley)” I xepliedy#T so-different. trom you, 
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I feel so weak, so easily led astray, so naturally prone to evil, 
and so cowardly, that I fear I shall never be a consistent 
christian while in London.” 

“No one is strong but God. If the christian has any 
strength it is given him from above, he does not find it in him- 
self. The first lesson the Holy Spirit teaches the awakened 
soul is its utter sinfulness and inability to do anything towards 
saving or sanctifying itself—‘ Without me ye can do nothing,’ 
is the Lord’s teaching~”’ 

“ But, Mr. Dudley, I have prayed to God to help me, and 
have tried to love Him, and yet I feel as if His face was 
turned away, as if He would not hear my prayer, but- leaves 
me to struggle on alone. Before I came to you I knelt fora 
long time by my bedside and tried to pray, but my thoughts 
wandered, and I seemed to be speaking to the air, I could find 
no peace—all was darkness.” 

“Have you done what you could to keep close to God? 
Have you taken a manly stan on the Lord's side, and re- 
solved, by His strength, to maintain it? Have you carefully 
kept out of the way of temptation?” I felt my cheek burn at 
this, and answered, “ 

“ My dear young friend,”’ continued Mr. Dudley, tenderly, 
“if you would walk as a consistent christian, in a house like 
this, in such a city, where there are so few that love God, and 
so many ensnaring temptations, you must make a fearless 
profession of your faith, and avoid as much as possible the 
companionship of the unconverted. You must also avoid such 
amusements as—if not decidedly wicked—are dangerous. 
There is no middle course for you; if you think to please all 
parties, to serve God and be on Triendly terms with Mammon, 
you will expose yourself to numberless temptations and uu- 
necessary dangers, and be at length drawn into the vortex of 
dissipation, plunged into the apathy of indifference, or forced 
with sorrowing heart to-retrace the steps which lead from 
holiness and God. Decide at once, my dear friend, on the 
Lord's side ; you will at first meet with opposition, and 
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perhaps undergo ridicule, but that will soon be over; while 
the glory of being a follower of Jesus will be an increasing 
joy to you through time and through eternity.” 

“Tam so afraid of making a profession of religion, lest I 
should prove inconsistent, and so bring disgrace upon my, high 
calling.” 

“ That is a danger; but which is the worst, to appear occa- 
sionally inconsistent before men, or to live in habitual incon- 
sistency before God? If you are withheld from an open pro- 
fession of your faith by fear of inconsistency, you dishonour 
God. First, because you doubt His power to uphold you if 
youtrustin Him. Secondly, because you think more of what 
wan will say at your weakness occasionally betraying you into 
conduct at variance with your professed principles, than at 
what God will say when your outward conduct is continually 
contrary to your confession before Him. If you are sincere 
in your profession of religion, your sincerity will make itself 
manifest in spite of occasional inconsistencies, and if when 
overtaken in a fault publicly you publicly confess your error, 
and make what reparation you can, your very failings will be 
made to redound to the glory of God.” 

“TI willtry, Mr. Dudley, if you will help me.” 

“With all my heart, my dear boy,” he replied, taking my 
hand, “and you will begin at once ?” 

‘“ How had I better begin ?”’ 

“ You had better tell Jackson this very night that you have 
been talking with me and have determined from this time 
forth to belong to what he calls ‘ the serious set ;’ he may get 
angry, or perhaps laugh at your determination, in which he 
will most likely be joined by his companions ; but if you bear 
their ridicule good humouredly, and stand firm to your colours, 
they will soon leave you alone to do as you like, and your in- 
fluence will then be exerted for God. Jackson has many good 
points in his character, and I do not despair of seeing him one 
of us some day.” 

We chatted together some time longer, and before we 
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parted knelt together at the throne of grace, and Mr. Dudley 
prayed with me. I have had a lighter heart sinee I came 
out of his room than I have had during my short stay in 
London. It is now nearly eleven, and Jackson will be in 
presently ; so I shall have to undergo my first trial for God 
in a few minutes; I feel rather cowardly about it, but trust 
that He who “ giveth power to the faint,” will give me the 
strength I need. 

Friday, May 12.—After finishing my journal last night, I 
read a portion of scripture, which seemed full of comfort and 
strength for me, and then knelt in prayer. While engaged in 
my devotions I heard footsteps approaching, and presently 
the door was opened ; I did not rise hurriedly, as I would have 
done the previous night, but continued on my knees, and 
strove to direct my thoughts still on the solemn exercise which 
engaged me. Jackson came in humming an air from an opera, 
but on seeing my position uttered a low whistle and was 
silent. I rose soon and commenced undressing, Jackson 
sitting, leaning on our little table, and looking at me; pre- 
sently I ventured to glance at him, and canght the shadow of 
a satirical smile on his face; for a momént I felt an inclina- 
tion to hold my tongue, and leave my “confession ” for some 
more “convenient season ;’’ but raising my heart to God 
strength was given me, and I resolyed to speak. ‘* Mr. Jack- 
son,’ I said, looking him full in the faee, “I have been with 
Mr. Dudley this evening, and have beeome a member of what 
you call the ‘ serious set.’ ”’ 

For a moment, an almost fierce expression came over his 
face, and his eyes flashed ; then with well assumed careless- 
ness he replied, “ Well, chacun & son qoiit,”” and immediately 
leftthe room. He did not return until I was asleep ; spending 
the time, I have little doubt, with the others in some other 
room occupied by one of his set, where I expect my avowed 
determination was freely commented on. He has not spoken 
to me all day, and the others appear to have “ sent me to 
Coventry." Mr. Dudley's friendship; however, and the con- 
sciousness of doing right more tham repays me. 
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Monday, May 15.—Yesterday was spent in as different a 
way from the preceding Sunday as that was from my dear 
Sabbaths at home. As I went out with Mr. Dudley and his 
“followers,” I noticed several sneers, and heard a sarcastic 
langh, which made me feel rather uncomfortable; but the 
bright, fresh morning, and Mr. Dudley’s conversation, soon 
dispelled every disagreeable impression, and when we arrived 
at the school I felt in a very happy frame of mind. My friend 
had proposed that during the first Sundays I should sit by his 
side, and get a little accustomed to London boys, before I 
applied for a class of my own. The school was not very well 
filled, as I hear it seldom is in the morning, and several 
classes, I observed, had neither teachers nor children. Having 
been introduced to the superintendent, I followed my friend to 
his class, which proved to be the first in the school, and where 
several tall youths had assembled. He shook hands with 
them all round, said a few kind words to each, and listened to 
their answers with loving attention. There was evidently a 
mutual affection binding together the teacher with lus class, 
and mutual confidence and respect. We sanga hymn, which 
took my thoughts homeward, and heavenward, and joined in 
prayer, after which the lesson commenced. 

| listened with great attention to Mr. Dudley’s teaching, 
nud was much pleased; it was simple in the extreme, yet 
penetrating, and forcible; he encouraged his boys to speak, 
and by judicious questionings and suggestions, drew their 
thoughts out with much success ; occasionally, he explained a 
word or sentence by a homely simile, which left a sure and 
lasting impression upon his hearers; he also illustrated his 
meaning at other times by a little anecdote, told with great 
simplicity and naturalness, which invited the attention of his 
boys, and awoke their minds to greater activity. Before the 
lesson concluded, he questioned them on the subject of the 
previous Sunday morning, and from their correct and ready 
replies, it was evident that they had both understood and re- 
membered the lesson ; they then learnt a text from the chapter 
they had been reading, which contained its leading features. 
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In the afternoon a larger number of boys awaited our 
arrival, and we had a happy meeting. Mr. Dudley appears to 
radiate happiness on his little circle, and their faces reflect his 
brightness. He seemed perfectly happy, and we all enjoyed 
ourselves mightily. The last ten minutes of the time appointed 
for the lesson was employed in reading and explaining a por- 
tion of “ Pilgrims’ Progress,” with which the boys seemed 
greatly interested. | A. H. L. 


Hy Pedestrian Tour. 


BY ANCIENT SIMEON. 
(Continucd from page 135.) 

Ir was past ten o'clock when we reached Tintern, but as quite 
half the score cottages which constitute that village provide 
accommodation for travellers, we speedily selected one, the ex- 
ternal appearance of which promised clean and comfortable 
quarters, and after a hasty supper retired upstairs to rest. 

Now, “upstairs” in a country cottage, does not mean the 
weary ascent of four or five flights of broad carpeted stairs, 
leading to corridors of lofty rooms, fitted with costly furniture, 
the elegance and completeness of which, however, does not 
compensate for that frigid unsociable aspect which, in my ex- 
perience, seems peculiar to the sleeping apartments of modern 
hotels. So here ten or a dozen stairs, in a contracted corner 
of the building, concealed by a door, conducted to a narrow 
landing, across which was the bed:room allotted to our use, 
the appearance of which, with iis white dimity hangings, 
spotless counterpane, and floor so clean that, to use a popular 
hyperbole, “ you might eat off it," was so homely and com- 
fortable as at once to confirm the wisdom of our choice. But 
weaned though I was with the unwpnted exertions of the day, 
1 yet felt reluctant to bring its enjoyments to a close, so lean- 

ing out of the open window I yielded myself to surrounding 


influences, afid indulged in meditations and reflections natv rally 
suggested by the hour and the place. 
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To a resident amidst the continual turmoil and bustle of 
this modern Babylon nothing is so strikimg and impressive, 
and to me so refreshing, as the calm and stillness of the 
country. Here, in this secluded valley, shut in by lofty hills, 
the solemn stillness of the night was unbroken, save by 
the chirping of a cricket on the hearth of the room below, 
and the gentle plashing of a little brook, the waters of which 
fell into a small reservoir close by for the use of the villagers. 
The air was laden with the fragrant scent of new mown hay ; 
here and there a feeble light glimmered in the windows of 
some of the neighbouring cottages; the sky was thickly 
studded with brilliant stars, 


“ For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ’’ 


whilst immediately opposite, across the road and but a few 
yards distant, were the far-famed ruins of Tintern Abbey, the 
bold outlines of which were just dimly visible, the bats flitting 
swiftly through its broken arches and shattered windows. 

One reflection very naturally suggested by this scene, was 
the wonderful contrast it presented to my usual surroundings 
at home. I had breakfasted that morning on the shores of the 
Thames, in the suburbs of London, with miles of streets and 
houses all around ; now, I had just supped on the shores of the 
Wye, within the very shadow of a ruined abbey, with not 
twenty houses anywhere in sight. More than 150 miles inter- 
vened between the point of departure and my resting place, 
and in journeying I had been exposed to many dangers, but a 
kind Providence had watched over me, and brought me thus 
far in peace and safety. 

Then as I recalled the many scenes of beauty and loveliness 
Which had been crowded into the experience of that day, and 
the keen sense of pleasure and enjoyment with which I gazed 
upon each new feature in the varied landscapes, I could not 
bat feel deeply grateful to God, who had not only endowed 
me with faculties and powers capable of deriving happiness 
from the contemplation of His works, but had also, by His 
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grace, taught me to regard them 1 ot merely (as some vaguely 
term them) as “the works of natire,” but as affording direct 
evidence of His power, and wisdo n, and goodness ; and that 
thus recognising the hand which clothed them with beauty, 
and spread them abroad for my gr ¢tification, they had had to 
me deeper meaning, and tore h: jlowed lessons, and I had 
Tongues in trees, books in { ranning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and goo ‘in everything.” 
Those who in theit sdmiration i { nature fail to recognise 
the hand of nature’s God, not only dishonour Him, but them- 
selves lose those great and valuabl,, lessons which a christian 
would gather from every surrounding object, for to him, 
“ There's not of grass a single blade, 
Or leaf of loveliestgreen, 
Where heavenly skill is pot display’d, 
“ There’s not a place on earth’s vast round, 
In ocean’s deep, or air, 
Where skill and wisdom are not found, 


For God is everywhere,” 


Bat I must not longer stay to record my reflections, they 
were probably more pleasant and profitable to myself than 
they will be to my readers. 

At an early hour next morning we were up and out, and, of 
course, our first. visit was to the abbey. Who has not heard 
or read of Tintern Abbey, famed im song and’ story, its 
beauties described ‘by poets, depicted by artists, and variously 
enlogised by writers of every degree? It is no small praise to 
say that it justly merits all the encomiums which have been 
passed upon it; and with a tolerably extensive knowledge of 
the ruins in this country, I know of none which surpass it in 
beauty and grandeur. Bnilt in the 12th century, for the 
Cistercian Monks, or Whitefriars, as they were generally 
called, from the colour of their gowns and hoods, it was en- 
dowed and enriched from time to time by many manifieent 
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donors. But the revenues were. seized by Henry VHL, the 
monks ejected, and the abbey stripped ofits ornaments and 
farniture, suffered to fall into rain. .A very considerable por- 
tion of the edifice has been.removed,and the materials used 
fer building purposes, but sufficient remains to testify to the 


| magnificence which characterised the dwellings of the lordly 


abbots and studious monks of olden times. | 
The view along the nave, with its rows of elegant gothic 


head, exhibiting in every crevice beautiful Jichens and tiny 
flowering plants, with the bright green jsward below, the. 
blue canopy of heaven above, presented.acoup d’ail, which for. 
grace and sublimity must be seen to. be ;appreciated. The 
exquisite beauty of the scenery amid which the abbey stands, 
greatly enhances its charms, theugh even apart from that it is 
an object of surpassing interest. The ruins, now the property 
of the Duke of Beaufort, are placed under the care of a cus- 
todian, who preserves them from farther depredations, and, if 
report speaks truly, derives a handsome income from the 
gratuities of visitors who flock here in great numbers during 
_ After breakfast we crossed the Wye by a ferry-boat, and 
ascended the neighbouring -hills in search of a particular rock 
known as “The Devil’s Pulpit,” but did notfind it, or if we 
did, remained in happy ignorance of our success. 

The view of Tintern from this eminence presented a picture 
of enchanting repose difficult to imagine, more so to describe, 
In the foreground, the winding river, glittering and sparkling 
in the sunshine, with a group of cattle standing in the water 
to their knees, leisurely whisking their sides with their ‘us, 
reminded me strongly of the landscape paimtings of Cuyp and 
Wouvermans. Green meadows sloped down gently to the 
stream; im one a busy party of haymakers made the echoes 
ring with their merry laugh and occasional bursts of song. 
The valley, richly cultivated,dotted here and there with 
groups of noble trees, above which curled light wreaths of 


pillars, entwined with ivy, the graceful poimted arches over-. 
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smoke from cottage chimneys, and jn their midst the abbey 
ruins in solemn grandeur—the white shut in by lofty hills, 
clothed to their summits with verdayt woods. 

As we had but a short journey. before us that day, we 
lingered here for a considerable time; and I will take this 
opportunity of advising such of my readers as may contem- 
plate visiting the places I have alread described, from Chep- 
stow to Tintern, to devote not less than a long summer's day 
to the purpose. We accomplished it tn half that time, but, in 
consequence, were obliged often to hurry on where we very 
much wished to linger, and could only stay two or three 
minutes in places where we would gladly have spent an hour. 
Descending the hills to the little village of Brockweir, we fol- 
lowed a footpath which led along the-grassy banks of the river 
to Monmouth, a distance of nine miles. The scenery is very 
diversified, but not to be compared to that we had seen on the 
previous day. We passed the pretty village of Landogo, the 
neat white cottages of which are planted separately, here and 
there, on the sloping sides of an undulating hill, and inter- 
spersed as they are with clumps of trees, present a very 
picturesque appearance. Not far distant we came to Bigg’s- 


. Weir Bridge, the only one between Chepstow and Monmouth | 


—it is of iron, and gracefully spans the river by a single arch. 

After resting for a short time; to get some refreshment, at 
Redbrook, a little rustic village by the river side, we pushed 
on briskly, and crossing an old dilapidated bridge, entered 
Monmouth early in the afternoon. Under the direction of a 
policeman, whom we consulted on the subject, we soon found 
comfortable apartments at a private house in the High Street, 
and wo.lst tea was preparing, took a stroll through the town. 

There is not much here that calls for observation. The town 
stands upon an elevated tongue of land, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Wye and the Monnow, near the mouth of the 
latter, whence its name, Mon-mouth. There are several good 
hotels, a few large shops in the High Stpeet, and the general 
characteristics of a thriving county town, including, of course, 
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a capacious jail. There are also the ruinsof a castle, built by 
the celebrated John of Gaunt, but such a small portion of the 
building remains, and that so devoid of the usual picturesque 
accessories, that we were content with a view of the outside. 

Henry V., the hero of Agincourt, was born in this castle, 
i387, and to commemorate this circumstance the county 
magistrates have erected a statue of the king in front of the 
town hall; concerning which I have only to express a hope 
that the monarch was much better looking than his effigy. 

Tea duly discussed, we returned to the river and engaged a 
boatman to take us to Symon’s Yat, some six miles higher up 
the stream; though what kind of place this was, whether a 
house, or a t#ee, a bay in the river, or a cave in the rocks, or a 
nondescript compound of all these, the name certainly did not 
help us to determine. 


An aAncident in the Bile of the Empress Aosepbine. 


Tuts amiable lady, after her separation from Napoleon, 
lived, as is well known, in retirement at Malmaison, not far 
from Paris. 

A short time before her death, she was visited by some 
young ladies, one of whom describes in her note-book the 
following pleasing incident :— 

“ We had expressed to the Empress, the modest request to 
be allowed to see her diamonds, which were kept 1m a con- 
cealod vault, and the noble lady complying most graciously 


with our wishes, had a large table brought into the room 
Wiiich was entirely covered with the cases containing them. 


When they were opened, we were completely dazzled by the 
‘splendour, size, and multitude of the gems, the most extra- 
ordinary of these were ornaments in the shape of pears, set 
with pearls and diamonds of immense size ; there were opals, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, altogether forming a collection 
wrivalled [ think in Kurope, for it was composed of the most 
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costly jewels which were collected in the cities conquered by 
the French arms. The empress:appeared to be much amused 
at our astonishment, and the exclamations of surprise and 
delight which continually dropped from our lips, and when we 
had examined them to our heart’s content, and were silent 
from want of a greater variety, of language to express our 
admiration, she said in a friendly tone, ‘I only show you my 
jewels to lessen your taste and pleasure im such costly baubles ; 
believe me, young ladies, the possession of such splendour does 
not form true happiness, and is not to be envied ; perhaps you 
will be surprised when I tell you that the gift of an old pair 
of shoes once gave me more pleasure than the possession of 
all these costly diamonds could ever afford me.’ 

“We could not help smiling at this, and thonght the empress 
was joking, but she assured us it was a fact, and at once kindly 
consented to give us an account of it. 

“*T] had,’ said she, ‘embarked with my daughter Hortense 
from Martinique, in the West Indies, on account of the insur- 
rection, on board a vessel where we were treated with marked 
attention and kindness ; owing to the disturbed state of public 
affairs, 1 was not well supplied cither with clothes or money, 
as I had spent nearly all I possessed in purchasing necessaries 
for the voyage. 

“* Hortense, who was a lively pretty child, was a great 
favourite with the sailors, and in return for their kindness, 
liked much to be with them. Owing to the inconvenience of 
our cabin, I allowed her to spend a‘great deal of her time on 
deck, where she constantly exerted [ier little powers for the 
entertainment of her rough but horest friends; an old boat- 
Swain was particularly fond of her, ard devoted every moment 
he could spare to her comfort and amusement, and I fancy I 
see him now, sitting with her wrapped in his thick coat, over 
the capes of which her golden curls hung in rich profusion, 
while she was telling him one of her fairy tales, or little stories, 
at which she had great aptness; but by constant jumping 
about, the dear child’s shoes were soiin worn into holes, and 
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knowing I had not another pair for her, and fearing [ should 
be obliged to prohibit her gomg on deck, | improperly kept 
this misfortune secret, till | saw her one day return to the 
cabin with her foot bleeding, and inquired in alarm if she had 
hurt herself. ‘* Oh, no, mamma dear,” said she, “it is nothing 
to signify,” but on examination | found her shoes were torn 
to tatters, and her foot lacerated by a naul. 

“We had searcely accomplished half the voyage, and 
therefore a new pair of shoes for my darling was out of the 
question. I was troubled at the thought of the sorrow the 
dear child would feel at being obliged to stay always with me 
in the narrow cabin, and consequently allowed my tears to 
flow freely. Our friend the boatswain, seeing me weeping, 
came up, and asked, in his honest rough way, the cause of our 
grief. lfortense answered, sobbing, her shoes were so torn she 
could not come on deck, and mamma had no more to give her. 
“And is that all,” said he, *‘ don’t weep, my jewel, we will 
soon set all that to rights, | have a pair in my chest that 
[will fetch. You, madame, will cut them smaller, and I will 
sew them as well as I can; at sea, you know, one must make 
all kinds of shifts, and: not be over-nice, ‘necessity is the 
mother of invention.’’’ He then went and fetched the old 
shoes, and presented them with the grace of a courtier to 
Hortense, who received them with the greatest pleasure. 

“*We diligently set to work, and by the evening my little 
daughter was again able to go on deck. 

“*And now, dear girls, I repeat, I have never received a 
present with more sincere gratitude, and I still reproach 
myself I did not make further enquiries respecting the sailor 
alter we left the vessel.’ ” | 

Hortense, who figures in this anecdote, was afterwards 
married to Louis Buonaparte, King of Holland, and was the 
mother of the present Emperor of the French. 
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Reech Collecima. 


Tne old method of fishing for leeches*was by persons uncovering their 
limbs and wading into the water, when the voracious little animals, 
hungry for blood, at once seized upon them, and were then caught 
and bagged by the fishermen. This method of collection has been fully 
described in the “Gazette des Hopitaux.’”’ “If ever you pass through 
La Brenne,” says that journal, “ you will see a man, pale and straight- 
baired, with a woollen cap on his head, and his legs and arms 
naked; he walks along the borders of a marsh, among the spots left dry 
by the surrounding waters: this man isa leech:fisher. To see him froma 
distance—his woe-begone aspect, his hollow eyes, his livid lips, his singular 
gestures—you would take him fora maniac. If you observe him every 
now and then raising his legs and examining them one after another, you 
might suppose hima fool; but he is an intelligent leech-fisher. The leeches 
attach themselves to his legs and feet as he moves through their baunts; 
he fee's their bite, and gathers them as they cluster about the roots of the 
bulrushes and aquatic weeds, or beneath the stones covered with a green 
and slimy moss. He may thus collect ten¢r twelve dozen in three or four 
hours. In summer, when the leeches ret re into deep water, the fishers 
move about upon rafts made of twigs and. rushes. One of these traders 
was known to collect, with the aid of his children, seventeen thousand five 
hundred leeches in the course ofa few months; these he had deposited in 
a reservoir, where in one night they were allfrozen ¢m masse. But congela- 
tion does not kill them, and they can casily’be thawed into life by mélting 
the ice that surrounds them.” Some breiders, however, are careful to 
protect their stock from the frost, and for th js purpose have them removed 
into collars, and placed in beds of wet clay: where they can burrow with 
safety. 

There are various improved ways of captrin leeches now-a-days. In 
France in the ponds and marshes of La Giroride, where an active breeding 
is carried on, the men and women employed in the fishery wear Jurge and 
well-greased boots ; in one hand they carry) bag to contain the animals 
whigh they pick up with their right hand-+th} moment they see them, and 
these rushing out in large quantities whenev: ¢ the water is disturbed, fall 
an easy prey to the industrious collectors. |, Russia, where large quan- 
tities of leeches are found, they ean be dipfed out in any number with 
whatever kind of vessel is most convenient. Leeches are not allowed to be 
exported from the dominions of the Czar; bat as they are, when obtained 
im quantity, of considerable money value, a large trade has been carried on 
SwHUegiing them. Another mcde of capture is emp'ocyed when the 
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orms are less numerous than they are in Russia—the water of the marsh 
or pond being violently agitated by long poles or branches of trees, the 
leeches creep out from their lair in the mud, and rising quickly to » the 
surface, are dexterously caught in a kind of perforated vessel not unlike a 
kitchen colander. Often enough leeches are taken by throwing into the 
pond a bit of flesh, or a portion of strongly-greased leather, upon which 
they at once gather, and so become an easy prey to the collector. 

Many of those who have assiduously cultivated the leech have amassed 
handsome fortunes, the trade being very remunerative. A prosperous . 
merchant away in some far district of Poland or Wallachia will keep some | 
two or three hundred of the inhabitants of his district in full employment 
collecting for him, paying. them on that best of all plans—according to 
their labour, viz.,so much a dozen according to the age and quality of the’ 
leeches which they bring to the depét. The animals must be all gathered | 
before the heat of the day sets in, and at once carried home to the capa-. 
cious reservoirs provided for their reception, where they are at once, 
counted and paid for. Packed in clay or in bags, they are at certain 
seasons despatched by fleet conveyances to Marseilles, or direct to Paris, 
change of horses on the way being ensured, when necessary, by liberal pay- 
ments. The mode of packing the leeches for transport is much the same 
in most of the breeding districts. Some are placed in boxes—first a layer 
of moist white clay, then a layer of the little animals, and so on till the 
chest is full. Some of the merchants pack the leeches in bags as soon as 
they are taken out of the marshes. Each of these bags contains about 
sixteen pound weight, and it is necessary that they should be hung up for 
& period till the water is all drained out of them, when the animal rolls 
itself up into a kind of ball, and lies in a semi-torpid state till it is perhaps 
revived on its journey by a dip into some halfway pond. The boxes or 
bags containing the leeches are carried in light waggons divided into 
necessary compartments. Relays of horses and drivers are always kept in 
readiness at the various stages of the journey; but, notwithstanding the 
greatest care may be taken in their transport, immense numbers of the 
’nimals are killed. Severe frost or great heat is equally fatal * * ® 

Fifty millions of leeches were at one time required for the annual supply 
of France alone, and corresponding numbers were used in Britain. Three 
of the principal London dealers are said to import about eight million 
medicinal leeches annually. Dealers have to proceed with caution in buy- 
ing leeches, as, to add to their weight, they are gorged with blood, and 
otherwise sophisticated, in order to bring a greater price to the breeders or 
actors.— Once a Week. 
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Martha Bose Sherman > her Character and History. 
BY HER FATHER, THE LATE REV. JAMES SHERMAN. 


Martna Rose Smerman was born at the Parsonage, Surrey 
Chapel, on June 4th, 1838. Blessed with the prayers and 
early training of a mother of exalted piety, Martha, from her 
earliest childhood, became increasingly subject to religious in- 
fluences. As she grew up, her mother’s example was not lost 
on her observant disposition. Great decision of character 
soon began to be developed, for dis she was often taken to the 
Saviour by her mother, and committed to His love and care, 
she imperceptibly acquired a habit .of praying for herself in 
her own language, and would retir for that purpose. After 
she had been taught her alphabet se learned to read without 
the aid of a teacher, and often astorgshed her parents by pro- 
nouncing, with her infant lips, t!\e most difficult English 
words. 

When very young this beloved child was committed to the 
care of a lady, by whose instructiot. the elements of general 
knowledge were acquired, and espe, ially the great facts and 
doctrines of Holy Scripture. It waj her sad affliction (and 
she was old enough to feel it, havinj} reached her tenth year) 
to lose her precious mother by de jth. The loss of such a 
mother to a girl of such an age, cay, better be imagined than 
described—but the Shepherd of Is ael, to whose care this 
lamb had often been confided, watcj}ied over her steps with 
tender love and faithfulness. a | 

When sent from home to school abide Martha Sher- 
man exhibited nothing more decided, in religion than is seen 
im most children who have been pious} y educated. But on re- 
moving toa school at Brighton, she Hecame thoughtful and 
deeply impressed with eternal realitied. While in this state of 
mind, the Rey. B. S. Hollis, of Islimirton, preached often at 
Brighton, as a substitute for the Rev.5M r. Sortain, and led by 
God, through his ministry, our young friend took a decided 
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position as a disciple of our Saviour. The reality of her con- 
version to God evinced itself in her efforts to awaken her com- 
panions in the school to anxiety for their eternal welfare, and 
some of them attribute their first religious i mupreasions to her 
faithful and prayerful efforts. 

Some months after, this young disciple had privately avowed 
herself a disciple of the Lord Jesus, and when it was thought 
sufficient time had proved the genuineness of her faith in Christ, 
she united with the church at Blackheath, into which com- 
munion her father joyfully welcomed her on the 26th Feb- 
ruary, 1850. 

While still at school in London, she was privileged to attend 
the stated ministry and bible-class of the Rev. Samuel 
Martin, of Westminster Chapel, for whose profitable instruc- 
tion she expressed the highest estimation. 

On her leaving school and settling at home, her first bene- 
volent and religious efforts were made in the Sunday School, 
where her diligence and application commended her both to 
teachers and scholars. But feeble health obliged her to 
abandon distant services and take a class of elder girls at her 
own dwelling. 

It is not too much to say that this class she considered her 
garden, the plants of which she tended with assiduous care, 
preparing subjects for their edification, and labouring in 
prayer for their conversion continually. And God gave her 
her heart's desire, for over some of them she rejoiced as the 
fruit of her instructions, being permitted to witness their 
decision for Christ—over some who now bear testimony to 
her love for their souls, and to her fidelity to her Saviour. 

In the spring of 1858, her kind physician, Dr. Kidd, com- 
municated to her father the mournful intelligence that disease 
Was progressing in her lungs, and advised him instantly to 
obtain further advice. This was procured, and Sir James 
Clark pronounced her case to be one of decided consumption. 
Change of air, and continental travel, were immediately and 
repeatedly tried. And Bognor, Hastings, Rottmgdean, Tun- 
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bridge Wells, and other plags contributed temporary relief, 
and hope was sometimes entertained that disease was arrested 
—but the hope proved fallacious. The malady insidiously pro- 
gressed, till Miss Sherman was unable to take carriage 
exercise, or to leave her home; The last time she appearedin | 
the sanctuary where she love# to worship, it was evident to all 

her friends who then witnessed her feeble steps, that it was 
with great difficulty she could remain for the whole service. 
Still, from the flattering naiure of the disease, hope of re- 
covery assumed at times c¢asiderable power, even when 
she became the prisoner of th§ Lord Jesus, and was no more 
allowed to breathe the external atmosphere, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER ¥.—THE OLD SHEPHERD, 

We may be pretty well aseured that the proceedings of 
Master Fletcher's guest did nit pass without the knowledge 
and comment of people in the I xmlet around. Much curiosity 
was aroused to know who the strangers were and whence they 
came, and some did not scrupleto affirm that Ralph Fletcher 

shook their heads ominously, therefore, when 
told how harmless they were in their lives, how useful they 
were to their hosts, and how suyeriot they both seemed to the 
lot upon which they had fallen. It was Dame Randolph who 
set about this evil report of witci ery, fortifying her conclusion 
with what she remembered to haj 
exclamation of the frightened dairy 
of the weary travellers’ arrival at the farm. Dame Randolpk 
also affirmed that had it not been for witchcraft or some 
sepernatural help, the little Lilian must have died of the fever 
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she brought with her—forgetting how munch credit she had 
formerly taken to herself for the dear child’s cure. | 

But & greater or more important enemy to Margaret Butler 
and her grandchild was found in Father Jarvest, who hated 
them intensely because they evidently belonged to the reformed 
religion, which he hated in hissheart, though, for filthy lucre, 
he openly professed it after a fashion. ‘The time was not yet 
come, however, for him to show his enmity openly. 

And so winter passed away, and spring, and then summer; 
and autumn first, then winter returned ; and Dame Margaret, 
with Lilian, yet remained at the old English farm-house. 

An event worthy of being recorded, happened in the second 
winter of Margaret and Lilian Butler’s sojourn at Ralph 
Fletcher’s farm. Old John Middlemas, the shepherd, was 
taken ill, He had long been infirm; but now his infirmities so 
increased that he was unable to do any more work, but sat all 
day long in the chimney corner, until his strength so gave way 
that he could no longer leave the garret which served him for 
a chamber, but lay stretched on his hard straw pallet, evidently 
waiting for death to release him from his bodily pain. 

Doubtless everything that could be thought of was done for 
his comfort, — Mistress Fletcher being kindly disposed towards 
all who were about her ; but it was little that could be done; 
and as to the old shepherd’s recovery, this was pronounced 

Deddington, at Ralph Fletcher’s earnest request and cost. 
John Middlemas himself acquiesced in this decision, saying that 
he knew his end to be approaching. 

“Had you not better have Father Jarvest to see you, and 
make your peace with God, John?” said his mistress to him 
one day, when she had taken @ comfortable cordial to him, and 
found the old man in much distress of mind. 

“And what good can Father Jarvest do me, mistress?” 
groaned poor Middlemas, “ I doubt if he is in the right way 
himaself, let alone putting another into it.” 

“Tt is not right to speak so of the clergy, John,” replied 
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Bridget Fletcher, sorely trow led: “if they know not about 
such things, when they are bright up to it, who is to know? 
Ah,” she continued, “ they weve the comfortable times to poor 
souls, when the priest had ory to come and say a few words 
to make everything right atvlast. And as to that, Father 
Jarvest is the man to do it myw, in the good old way, if one 
hasamind. You had better kt me send to him, and whatever 
there is to pay for his trouble. shall be paid. I'll see to that, 
John Middlemas ;” and the go j-natured, but ignorant woman 
her eyes, which were mipstened with sympathy. 

* Nay, mistress,” sighed the old shepherd ; “ I'll have none 
of Father Jarvest’s mummeries; many thanks to you for your 
goodness notwithstanding. Dame Butler and her good book 
suit me better; and if there eould be any hope for such a 
wicked wretch 4 

* How can you talk so, Joh Pt demanded the farmer’s wife. 
“You have been a good usefg} man on the farm, and have 
never done any harm to man, woman, or child. But if any- 
thing is on your mind, to be gure there is not a more likely 
body than dame Margaret to give you a spice of comfort, nor 
one readier to do a good turn. Methinks, however, she has 
tred her skill already without. making much of the job. 
Nathless, I will send her to you, yohn.” Accordingly, Mistress 
Fletcher departed on her errand. 

It was quite true that, all the time of the old shepherd's ill- 
ness, Margaret Butler had been “by his side as often as her 
other duties would permit ; and with the Scriptures in her 
hand, and ever ready on her lips, had, from time to time, 
directed his thoughts to “the Lamb of God. which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” I have already told how, before 
his illness, John Middlemas had seemed hopefully impressed 
and enlightened by Margaret’ s Scripture-reading : and it was 
to be expected that as the clouds of ignorance and darkness 
rolled away, he would gladly have embraced the faithful say- 
ing that Christ Jesus came into ‘the world to save sinners. 
And so, indeed, he did in part ; and vet, as his knowledge of 
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the things of God increased, a deep gloom settled on his mind, 
which all the encouragement he received from the pious 
woman failed to remove. 

He was in this desponding state when dame Margaret, at 
Mistress Fletcher’s request, entered his chamber and seated 
herself on a low stool by his pallet. 

“You wished to see me, John,” said she, taking the old 
man’s nerveless hand in her own, and pressing it affec- 
tionately. 

The action, slight as it was, seemed to thrill through the 
dying man’s frame, and to fill him with horror. Terror, at 
least, was expressed in his looks, while, hastily withdrawing 
his hand he lifted it with difficulty, and smiting it formbly on 
the hard floor, so forcibly —notwithstanding his bodily weak- 
ness —that when he had twice repeated the blow, it lay quiver- 
ing, blackened and bruised by his side —he exclaimed, almost 
passionately, “ Don’t touch it again, good dame —that wicked, 
wicked right hand !” 

“What hath that hand done, John Middlemas, that it 
should offend thee thus, and meet so severe a punishment ?” 
asked Dame Butler, calmly, although she had been at first 
alarmed by the old man’s violence. ‘“ And yet,” said she, “I 
ask thee not to tell me, so thou doest confess thy sin, w hat- 
ever it may have been, to the Blessed One who evermore liveth 
to pray for us.” 

“ Nay,” said the poor afflicted man, weeping ; “ have T not 
confessed the sin again and again, with no comfort brought to 
my soul? Surely, I can never be forgiven.” 

“John, hast thou forgotten these words ”* and, opening 
her book, Margaret Butler read as follows :—“‘‘If we seien that 
we han felawschip with him, and we wandren in derknessis, 
we lien, and doen not treuthe ; but if we walken in ligt, as 
also he is in ligt, we han felawschip togidre, and the blood of 
Jean Christ his Sone clensith us fro al syne. If we selen that we 
han no synne, we disseyuen ussilf, and treuthe is not in us. 
If we knowlechen oure synnes, he 1s faithful and just that he 
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{ forgyve to us oure synnes, and clense us fro al wickid- 
nesse.’ 
John Middlemas’s countenance relaxed somewhat of its 

; terrified aspect as Dame Butler read that blessed passage, but 

the troubled look remained. “I have thought of those precious 

words, good dame,” said he, faintly ; “nay, I never cease to 
| think of them, and surely they have kept me from altogether 
| despairing of the mercy of God. Yet, when I bethink me that 
no man did ever sin so foully as: {4 through this vile hand” 
and he held up the disfigured ynember as he spoke—‘“ I dare 
not hope for that mercy. 

“ But bethink thee again, Jo§n Middlemas, of these words 
of the apostle Paul—‘ A true word it is, and worthy of all 
receiving, for Christ Jesu came into this world to make sinful 
men safe, of which I am the first.’ 


“*The first,’ quoth he?” said the dying man, earnestly. 
* But that man sinned not as I-sinned.”’ 7 

“It may be so,” said the other; “but even then there is a 
word for thee, John, and a glorious word. The Lord Jesus 
saveth without end, Think thee of this, and also, when thou 
sayest that the apostle sinned not like thee, thou forgettest 
how vilely he sinned.”” She then read 1 Tim. i. 12, 13. 

“Then there may be hope for me, though I be foremost of 
the first,’ rejoined the poor penitent. “ Yet must I speak my 
great sin. Wilt thou hear it, good dame?” 

“If it will ease thy mind to speak it,” replied Margaret 
Butler; “ but Lam a poor sinful worm also, and can but tell 
thee again what thou already knowest, that if we confess our 


sins to a Lord Je sus, he is faithful daa just to forgive us our 
sins. 


+ “Thou wilt hate me if I speak ; yet must I speak ; there is 
that within me which has said in my ears these many days, 
‘Tell of thy great sin to dame Mar‘varet—tell of thy great sin 
to dame Margaret; then shalt thou have comfort.’ Yet,’ 

added he mournfully, “* thou wilt loathe me hereafter.’ 


© Wycliffe’s Testament—i John i. 6—9. 
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“Nay,” said Margaret, “TI will loathe thee not; I will but 
pray for thee the more earnestly ; and if the Lord hath bidden 
thee speak, even speak,” 

Thus encouraged, the old shepherd laid his hand (not his 
offending hand) for one moment on his brow, also covering 
his eves therewith, as though to concentrate his thoughts, and 
then he thus began :— 

“T dwelt not always in this place. I was born far away, 
in another shire. It chanced, one day, when | was but a lusty 
young man, that I had a eall to a great town not very far from 
my home. It was on a market day, but methovueht there was 
a greater stir than common, and when | asked the reason 
why, | was told that there was to be a Lollard-burning that 
afternoon in the market-place.”’ 

A deep sigh here from dame Margaret interrupted the 

peaker. It was checked as soon as uttered, however, and 
with a compressed voice she said, “ i ask thee not the name of 
the town: but how lone sinee did this happen to thee?” 

‘lf count not time like a clerk,” said the man, * but surely 


hity years have passed sinee that day.” 


Even so long?” remarked Margaret Butler, in a tone of 
suppressed emotion ; and then she added, “ Proceed with thy 
story, my friend.” 

* | determined to stay and see the burning,” continued the 
old shepherd, * and waited many hours. In that time I saw 
the stake driven into the ground, and presently came the wain 
laden with fagot wood for the fire. perceived then that 
th uch there was a great crowd thereabout, there was none 
there to lend a hand to the man who brought the fagots, for 
«did appear that the Lollard who had been doomed to die 
was a worshipful man of high esteem in the town; and though 
wone might save him from the death, none were willing to help 
‘ton. At that moment a hand was laid on my shoulder, and 
looking round I saw a burly monk in his black gown, and 


yareloot, who cried out ‘ Here is an honest countryman who 


will do God service to-day, and secure a place in Paradise 
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when he dies ;’ and then he bade me pile the fagots around 
the stake, promising me a groat for my pains, and as much 
drink as I liked when the work was done.”’ 

“And thou didst ejaculated: Margaret Butler, in a 
piteous voice. “ But I need not-ask thee,” she added sorrow- 
fully, “ for I see it written on thy face that thou didst it. Go 
on, John Middlemas.”’ 

“1 did it, dame,” continued the penitent; “‘ and would God 
that were all! I sinned yet more grievously than this.” 

“Poor icnorant wretch '—thon didst afterwards set fire to 
the ile,” sail Margaret Butler, striving to subdue some rising 
feeling. “Say that thou didst this, John; yet is there place 
lor repentance. Did not the holy apostle Paul, while yet he 
was Saul the persecutor, helf in; the slaying of the blessed 
martyr Stephen? Bethink thee of this, John, and despair 
not of infinite merey. 

“My sin was even greater,”* groaned the old shepherd. 
“Said [ not that thou wouldst hate me r Yet, tell thee | 
must.’’ 

“Simple man; I will hate thee not,” said Margaret; “ I will 
pray forthee. Yet, though she spoke cheerfully as it were, 
had the bedridden man looked up into her countenance at that 
moment, he would hav: SCCTL A UTeAt change thereupon, even 
though she had the infection of his owl overpower- 
ing terror and horror of soul. Nevertheless, at the whispered 
prayer of faith which she then silently sent up, strength was 
mven; and she but added, ** Say quickly what else befe! thee 
on that day.”’ 

“ Having piled the fagots even as-I was directed,”’ continued 
the penitent, “ | waited to see what should follow, ever keep- 
ing near to the monk, lest he should forget to .pay me the 
groat | had earned: he also encouraging me to stay by him 
that I micht have a good sight of the burning of a heretic. 
And so it came to pass that about dusk came the officers with 
their staves, and others bearing torches. while in their midst 
was the man who was to be chained to the stake. I stood by 


while this was a doing, and -I heard the monk at my side 
- 
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offering the heretic mercy if he would recant, as he said, which 
the other did steadily refuse. And then, when all was ready, 
and thousands were pressing around to witness the pitiful 
sight, came a fell shriek to my ears; and in another moment 
a young damsel had pierced through the throng, crying 
piteously, either that mercy might be shown to her father, or 


that she might be consumed with him in the same flames ; 


and thereupon she was hardly nels back from casting herself 


on the dry wood, not yel hehted.’ 

While the dying man was thus painiully labouring w ‘th his 
failing breath to deseribe the scene of which he had been a 
witness, his auditor had sunk on her knees by his pallet bed, 
and had hidden her countenance in her kerechief; yet did she 
seem conyulsed with heavy sobs, which from time to time she 
endeavoured to stifle, though with but small success. jut 
now she raised her head; and her face, thongh pale, was 
wonderfully calm, while she laid her hand on the bruised and 
swollen member of the aged confessioner, and said 

‘Lh tL me tell thee the rest, John Middlemas. At il word 
from that monk, thou didst snatch a blazing torch from the 
nearest Officer, and didst thrust it into that damsel’s hand ; 
and then, dragging her forward to the martyr’s pile, thou 
didst, with this hand of thine and by thy greaf strength, 
compel her to set fire to that pile. Was it not so: ”’ 

“IIa! thou hast heard of the foul deed, then, dame Butler,” 
said the pe nite nt, witha de ‘ep groan. “It was even as thou 
sayest, though with more circumstances of cruelty.” 

‘It needs not to mention them, old man; I know them 
all; T also was there.”’ 

‘tlow -—dame Margaret ?—thou ? ” 

Let ine prove further to thee that I was there,” continued 
the aged woman, still holding the hand of the penitent. 
“ Having caused that damsel to set fire to the wood which 
encompassed her doomed father, thou didst snatch from her 
ue blazing torch, and with this hand thou didst dash it 


against her bosom. saying it was well she had a taste of her 


lather’s punishment.”’ 
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“It is but too true,’ 


HISTORICAL ALMANAC, 


‘sobbed thee dying man; “though how 


thou shouldst now, so many, many years having passed, bring 


it to mind, | dare not guess.’ 


* Said I not I was there, John, Middlemas ? And surely 
by this token may I not well rémember all which I have 


told’ an, 


baring 


scar of a burn, 


stricken man, she whispered—‘“ Be of good cheer ; 


long healed. 


her neck, she laid open the broad red 
Then, bending down over the 
the Lord 


Jesus forgiveth all who truly repent and unfeignedly believe 
He forgiveth thee, even as I do this day, only 
yet more freely and fully, for he remembereth thine iniquity 


his gospel. 


no more.’ 
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Tippo ! 
. Death of Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Battle of Alessandria. 
. Battle of Tournay. 
Anne Boleyn executed. 


Historical Almanac, 
MAY. 


Union of England and Scotland. 
Marriage of Princess Charlotte. 

Execution of Garnet, the Jesuit. 

Sahib killed. 


Battle of Prague. 
Savings Banks instituted. 

Charles Il. pensionary Parliament met. 

Battle of Le panto, 

Battle of Lodi. 

Assassivation of Percival. 

Sir Charles Barry died. 

Battle of Langside. 


> Vaccination instituted. 
. Battle of Hexham. 


Death of Mrs. Hemans. 


Death of Christopher Cylumbus., 


arren astipgs imp ach ed. 


Order of Baronets instizuted. 


3. Death of Copernicus, 
. Birth of Queen Victoria: 
. Birth of Princess Heleng. 


Habeas Corpus Act Passe dd. 


Siege of Acre. 


Coronation of King J: hf. 
Cha irles II. restored, 


‘arrived t a@ist the Barons. 


Dr. Chalmers died. 
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During a revival in Scotland, some years ago, a lady was 
roused to anxiety for the salvation of her soul. She resolved 
immediately to set about this great work—to correct her life, 
to get reconciled with God, and henceforth live to his glory. 
She was sincere in her determination, but she sought salvation 
in her own efforts. Of her pastor she enquired earnestly, 
“What must I do to be saved?” His reply was that of the 
apostle, ** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” Of that word “ believe’ she was impatient: her yet 
carnal mind could not comprehend it. She did not seek to 
know what the Son of God had done to save her, but what 
she might do to save herself. She repaired to the house of a 
friend who had recently found peace. The same query met 
with the same response. Almost in despair, she went home. 
Rest, there could be none for her. She would spend the 
night in prayer. Perhaps, before the light of day should 
dawn again, God would cause the true light to shine into her 
soul. ‘Twice the clock struck the hour, and found her still 
upon her knees. Then, weary in body and mind, she lay down 
upon her bed. She slept, and dreamed. 

There was a great chasm between two jutting points of a 
rocky coast; the sea roared below. Over this dreadful pre- 
cipice the lady hung, clinging by one hand only to a slender 
twig. Terror-struck, she cried aloud, ‘* What must I do to be 
saved? "’ She looked down the wide abyss. Mid-way she 
beheld a manly form, beaming with holy love. It was her 
Lord himself. “ Only let go the twig,” he said, “ fall into 
my arms, and thou shalt be safe.” “ I cannot—lI shall perish 
—l cannot,” was the faithless reply. Then, roused anew to 
the full consciousness of peril, the rocks re-echoed with her 
piercing exclamation, ‘ What shall I do to be saved?” Once 


again, though now in sterner accents than betore, that loving 


aviour said, “ Let go the twig.” A moment’s pause, Frail 
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CE FATHE?, 


BE i Seemed. it was the only ho ype. 


She let the twig—sh 
aroppec 


to those teniler. c utstreiched and she was safe 


i he lady awoke—niew no more to do, but to beliere. Shy 


det. the twig of selfs -ighteousness. ‘ looking to Jone" 
feved henceforth ~ iy the faith of the Son of God,” who lovel 
her. and rave himself (or her. 

My dear young fries, you desire to come to Jesus. Yn 
ere to beheve on jam, but yon feel there is a guif betwee 
youanc saving fath. you a mystery. Youarsi. 
cere i your wish but you are painfully conscious 
that you have mot yet belbeved Are you sure that you ar 

t wrymete save rounyeli? Do you follow your petitions x 
the footstool, with th: jaercme eve of love to and faith in hm 
thai-sitteth upon the throne, or do you trust m the mere act 
of prayer? Do you yiead only the costly ransom pad by 


your Redeemer. or do v 3m jook to the atonement of Chnst to 

make Uy) the deficiency f your own short comings? Do you 

you pui a your trust a his perfect sacrifice—that is, do you 
S. i. 


on nothine else 


(lor Faibrr. 


= God. who art m heaven, 


Give us thit Gay our daily bread, 
Porgive, as we 
Preserre us | safe from every 


Te glory and the } powe, 
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Both now and 
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Scripture Aebuses, 


Wat mighty man in grief and anguish went 
Barefoot and weeping up a steep ascent ? 

Who sooth: d so tenderly a mourning W ife, 

When grieved at heart with sore domestic strife ? 
What rebel son met an untimely fate, 

Whose father put off punishment too late ? 
What gifted man caused Israel to rebel ”? 

What grace will save a sinner’s soul from hell? 
Whose harp with melody first praised the Lord? 


Who trembled when th’ apostle preached the word ’? 


What king refused the advice of aged men? 
Who sheltered fifty in a eave or den? 


Who watched with anxious care a sleeping child? 


Who fasted forty days In mountains wild ’ 
What queen her dignity resigned from pride ? 
Wh it ehiid expelled no evil hid hetile ? 

Who chose his lot with worldly gaim in view ? 
What mana prophet was, and servant too ? 
Who in the night some ruins rode around ? { 
What prophet was a prisoner under ground ? 
Who loved the world too w ell, and God forso Kk ? 
And who, unbidden, his own freedom took ? 
Who at his house the apostles entertained { 


What heathen king for his great size was famed { 


Who was the founder of King David's line ? 


And who composed sweet songs on things divine ‘ 


initials show a seriptural precept or command. 


I]. 


WHOSE name was changed at God's express command ¢ 


Who died before he reached the promised land / 
What king repentance sught, and was forgiven ¢ 
Who for presumption was struck dead from heaven ° 
What mother taught her son God’s holy Word ¢ 
What woman's heart was opened by the Lord ’ 
Who preached in vain to save the human race 

\nd who from Canaan's land once turned her face ¢ 
W hose Wis disobedient to God's command 
And who was banished Ton foreign land ‘ 

What high born man was caught in his own snare r 


And who of God’s dear servants took such care - 
\\ Oo Wyat hy abused a servant ot the Lord 

What godly man was by a king abhorred 


What brother got a wicked mans rew ard ’ 


The initials form the names of three Old Testament saints. 
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as it seemed, it was the only hope. She let go the twig—she 
dropped into those tender, outstret¢hed arms, and she was safe. 

The lady awoke—now no more to do, but to believe. She 
let go the twig of self-righteousness, and, *‘ looking to Jesus,” 
lived henceforth “ by the faith of the Son of God,” who loved 
her, and gave himself for her. 

My dear young friend, you\desire to come to Jesus. You 
are told to believe on him, but yoa feel there is a gulf between 


you and saving faith. It is to yeu a mystery. You are sin- 


cere in your wish to believe, by). you are painfully conscious 
that you have not yet believed... Are you sure that you are 
not trying to save yourself? Devon follow your petitions at 
the footstool, with the piercing eye of love to and faith in him 
that sitteth upon the throne, or do you trust in the mere act 
of prayer? Do you plead only-the costly ransom paid by 
your Redeemer, or do you look te the atonement of Christ to 
make up the deficiency of your own’ short comings? Do you 
you put a// your trust in lus perfect sacrifice—that is, do you 


rely on nothing else ? <j S. H. 


Our Father. 


Ovr Father, God, who art in heaven. 
Hallowed be thy name, 

Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
In heaven, and earth the same. 


Give us this day our daily bread, 
Forgive, as we forgive ; 

Preserve us safe from every sin 
That we through Christ may live. 


Thine is the kingdom, Oh, our God, 
The glory and the power, 
To Thee, be render'd al) the praise 
Both now and evermore. A. M. 7. 
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Scripture Lebuses, 
I, 


Wat mighty man in grief and anguish went 
Barefoot and weeping up a steep ascent ? 
Who soothed so tenderly a mourning wife, 


When grieved at heart with sore domestic strife ? 


What rebel son met an untimely fate, 

Whose father put off punishment too late ? 
What gifted man caused Israel to rebel ? 

What grace will save a sinner’s soul from hell? 
Whose harp with melody first praised the Lord ? 


Who trembled when th’ apostle preached the word ? 


What king refused the advice of aged men / 
Who sheltered fifty in a cave or den? 


Who \\ atched with anxious cure a sleeping child ‘ 


Who fasted forty days in mountains wild / 
What queen her dignity resigned from pride ? 
What chiid expelled no evil did betide ? 

Who chose his lot with worldly gaim in view ? 
What man a prophet was, and servant too? 

Who in the night some ruins rode around ? 
What prophet was a prisoner under ground ? 
Who loved the world too well, and God forsook ” 
And who, unbidden, his own freedom took ” 
Who at his house the apostles entertained / 


What heathen king for his great size was famed { 


Who was the founder of King David's line ’ 


And who composed sweet songs on things divine ? 


bined initials show a scriptural precept or command. 


Il. 


WHOSE name was changed at God's express command ? 


Who died before he reached the promised land / 
What king repentance s ught, and was forgiven 
Who for presumption was struck dead from heaven ° 
What mother taught her son God’s holy Word ¢ 
What woman's heart was opened by the Lord ” 

Who preached in vain to save the human race ‘ 

\nd who from Canaan's land once turned her face ¢ 
W hose sol was disobedient Lo God's command 4 

And who was banished to a foreign land ?” 

What high born man was caught in his own snare ? 
And who of God’s dear servants took such care ‘ 
Who much abused a servant of the Lord ? 

What godly man was by a king abhorred ’ 

What brother gota wicked man’s reward ” 


The initials form the names of three Old Testament saints. 
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The painter Wepr, famous for scripture scenes 
acted bythe Kens; . 
end Fee, which’ Titer never drank; 
the words thet:fented in your mind, 
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4reatic, free from Iniseries and Grimes: ts 
The busy working Yeast : these words combined, 
Form bright Toxquar, the watering place designed. 
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Tae restoration of Charles IT. to the throne of England is a 
- gubject which cannot be profitably stadied, ‘without a previous 
acquaintance with the Commonwealth, which immediately pre- 
ceded it, and the civil war out of which’ that Commonwealth 
arose. As, however, these subjects would require very lengthy 
consideration, we shall confine our remarks chiefly to the 
changes through which ‘the royal and ecclesiastical power 
passed during each of the above-mentioned periods: = 

Before the Reformation, ‘the Church’ and “King had often 
checked each other with great advantage to the nation, but 
afterwards the Church of England owed so much to the favour 
and protection of its royal head, that a feeling of constant de- 
pendence became manifest béth'in its tone’ and its teachings. 
The monarch frequently uséd the Church as an engines of state ; 
and James I. argued, “No bishop, no king.” It’ is plain, 
therefore, that so intimately connected were the king and the 
Church, that in any national commotion ‘they would stand or 

The beginning of the seventeenth century found the people 
of England capable of understanding the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and anxious’ to enjoy those privileges, 
which they began to call their birthright. ‘They regarded both 
the Church and the king ‘with’ affectionate veneration, but 
they, nevertheless, longed for @ larger share of civil liberty 
and a simpler form of réligious worship. Just at this time 
James I. put forth claims, which; instead of indulging the 
reasonable desires of his subjects, reduced them to the position 
of bond-alaves. He cliimied for ‘hereditary ‘princes the special 
favour of the Supreme Being, and asserted that the liberties 
of subjects were merely kingly Concessions, and that no human 
power nor any length of advérse fortune could deprive him of 
his rights. These extravagant doctrines alarmed the aspirants 
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for freedom. The clergy, however, taught their congregations 
that the claims of royalty were just, that all attempts to limit 
the kingly power were seditious and impious, and that, what- 
ever the character of the prince or of his laws, their constant 
duty was unquestioning obedience. 

At the same time these ecclesiastics put forth new and 
startling claims on behalf of their own church. They taught 
that episcopacy was of celestia} origin, and possessed high and 
sacred privileges, which no power of man could give or take 
away. Thoughtful Puritans examined their Bibles to see if 
these things were so, but they came to the conclusion that 
most of their ceremonies were carnal ordinances, and that the 
Church of England was closely imitating the Church of Rome. 
The rising spirit of liberty grew strong; but James died, and 
left to his son and successor the difficulties which he had done 
so much to create. 

@harles I. adopted all the extreme notions of his father, and 
determined to establish and extend them. Finding every 
parliament obstinately sc! on ssserting the rights of English- 
men and redressing their or ‘evances, he allowed each but a 
short existence, and at last:-*esolved to rule without. To 
secure the obedience of the fjation to his unconstitutional 
proceedings, he entrusted alf affairs of state to the Earl of 
Strafford, and all ecclesiastical, matters to Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Strafford aimed at putting the estates and 
personal liberties of the people at the disposal of the crown. 
Land's object was to force upén the entire nation the episcopal 
form of worship, into whic he he had introdueed so many 
pompous ceremonies that ser ous people despised and abhorred 


them. These two instruments of tyranny brought all oppo- 


nents before the Star Chamber and ‘High Commission Court, 
where they were ruinously fined or inhumanly mutilated. 

The united tyranny of Church and king drove thousands of 
good men to seek a home,in America, but the malignant 
humour of the tyrants denied even this sad relief, and nothing 
was left but despair or resistance. The insane bigotry of 
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Laud drove the Scotch to rebellion, upset the schemes of 
Strafford, and hastened the day of retribution. The fury of 
the nation was so great that it completely demolished what it 
had only intended to reform. It imprisoned and, ultimately, 
beheaded Laud, excluded prelates from the House of Lords, 
abolished episcopacy, root and branch, ejected hundreds of the 
clergy, and interdicted the use of the liturgy; it defaced 
cathedrals, broke painted windows, disfigured monumental 
brasses, and left the marks of violence upon everything which 
reminded the people of the hated yoke they had just thrown off. 

While punishments were dealt out so unsparingly to the 
Church, the king and his chief agents were not overlooked.. 
The Earl of Strafford was beheaded, and others were im- 
prisoned or exiled. Charles was deprived of the means of 
continuing his oppressive measures, and after sustaining 
several defeats in battle, he became the captive of the parlia- 
mentary army. ‘This army regarded him as a murderer and 
a public enemy, and resolved to bring him to punishment. He 
was tried by a revolutionary tribunal, and by their authority 
was beheaded. Thus together fell the king and the Church ; 
their respective claims were ignored, their virtues were denied, 
their honours were trodden in the dust, and the complete 
overthrow of the constitution in Church and State was fully 
accomplished, 

Then followed the Commonwealth, during which the heir to 
the throne passed through many varying fortunes. He was 
proclaimed king in Ireland, and crowned in Scotland, but on 
venturing into England he was defeated by Cromwell, at 
Worcester, and after assuming various disguises for six weeks, 
left the British isles and escaped to France. He selected the 
magnificent court of Louis XIV. as a residence, but his recep- 
tion was too cold to encourage him to settle there, and after 
various wanderings he fixed~his court at Brussels. Among 
the old nobility, many wandered about the continent and were 
heard of no more; others attended the court of the exiled. 
prince, 
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During the same time the churches and cathedrals of 
England were generally occupied by Presbyterian ministers, 
Altars, and surplices, and painted windows were not known. 
The Prayer-book was only-used in private families, and by 
those clergymen whose retentive memories treasured up the 
expressive forms of prayer therein contained. The ejected 
clergy obtained employment as private chaplains or school- 
masters, but the majority of ‘them felt the bitterness of deep 
poverty. During the eleven. years that the regular govern. 
ment was interrupted, Cromwell made the name of England 
respected at the various courts of Europe. France and Spain 
became rivals for his favour; hé.concluded advantageous 
treaties with Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, and added 
Jamaica to our American possessions. In the British isles, 
however, he met with much mngenerous opposition, and 
judged it necessary to establish his authority by means of the 
army. He. treated the Irish with cruelty, which cannot be 
justified; he annihilated the Scotch army, and placed the 
country under English law: He was sincerely anxious to see 
England a free and pious commonwealth, but he believed that 
neither his own person nor the liberties of the country would 
be safe except under the guardiariship of his soldiers. In- 
creased taxation and other hardships, inseparable from military 
rule, sorely galled the spirit of the English. They made no 
allowance for the difficulties of the Protector’s position, and 
they forgot that they had themselves.driven him to some of 
his most objectionable measures. ~ 

The laws and traditions and affections of England were 
all associated with royalty, but the army would not suffer 
Cromwell to become a real.‘king, and the nobility would 
not obey him while he was less than king. In this state 
of things the people indulge in imeessant longing for the 
restoration of royalty, with all its dependents in Church and 
State. Frequent conspiracies and rebellions manifested the 
depth and extent of those desires, but the vigilance of Crom- 
well invariably discovered and checked these dangerous 
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symptoms, and while he lived there seemed but little prospect 
of escape from the rule which he had established. He died 
8rd September, 1658, and during the following twenty months 
the most extravagant notions, both religious and _ political, 
assumed dangerous proportions; order, and law, and religion 
were so jeopardised, that all good and thoughtful people 
united in desiring the restoration of the royal line, and even 
Presbyterian ministers taught that the restoration of the king 
was the most likely means for healing the wounds of the 
nation. 

When the wishes of the nation were clearly expressed, 
a deputation, consisting of Lords, Commons, and Presbyte- 
rian ministers, went to welcome Charles to the throne of 
-Englaud. The people imagined that every blessing would 
follow in the train of royalty, and their anxiety, therefore, to 
see their long lost king daily and hourly became more in- 
tense. When Charles entered London, 29th May, 1660, the 
demonstrations of joy were wild and frantic—thousands of 
excited people met him on the way, and rent the air with their 
acclamations. In London itself the streets were railed in, the 
houses were hung with tapestry, banners and bells and the 
roar of artillery gave the same indications; and so general 
were the protestations of loyalty that Charles said, “ lt must 
have been my own fault that I did not come back before, for 
every one tells me that he always wished for my restoration.” 
When Charles was restored to the throne, the great landed 
proprietors and influential cavaliers were restored to their 
rank, the bishops were restored to their seats in the House of 
Lords, and the discipline and liturgy of the Episcopal Church 
were restored to their former use. W. H. 
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Sricf Comments 
For Sonvay THe Monrtu. 


HISTORY OF TIMOTHY. 

May 4.—His EARLY ADVANTAGES, “ From a child thou hast known the 
holy scriptures.” (2 Tim. iii. Texts for Repetition.—Morning, 2 Tim. 
i. 5; Afternoon, 2 Tim. i. 13, 14; Evening, 2 Peter i. 20, 21. 

Tt was Timothy’s lot to live in remarkable days. His father 
was a Gentile, brought up to the worship of heathen gods. His 
mother, Eunice, was a Jewess, who had been well instructed 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, by her own mother, Lois, 
Both of those excellent women had become acquainted with 
the life and ministry of Jesns Christ, who was crucified about 
the period Timothy was born. By careful comparison of the 
ancient predictions with the birth, character, and miracles of 
Christ, they felt confident he was the promised Messiah, and 
as such they by faith looke:{ for salvation to his merits and 
sacrifice. Timothy was als: initiated in the knowledge of the 
truth, and reposed confidetjce in Jesus as his only Saviour. 
The Spirit of God made him a new creature, and his youthful 
heart was filled with love, gratitude, and zeal ; and he felt not 
a little anxious if such shoujd be the will of God, to become a 
mimister of the everlasting gospel. Let those who have been 
favoured with early religious instruction, and parental counsel, 
and goodly examples, enquite whether similar effects have fol- 
lowed in their own cases ? Do we also love God, value the Bible, 
repent of sin, believe in Jesus, pray for the Spirit, and desire, 
living and dying, to glorify our Father in heaven ? 


May 11.—His Promistna Cuaracter, “ Who was well reported of by 
the brethren.” (Acts xvi. 2.) Texts-for Repetition.—Morning, Prov. xxii- 
1; Afternoon, Acts vi. 8; Evening, Phil. iv. 3. 

Timothy was not only a hearer but a doer of the Word of 
God. The wise instructions and goodly example of his pious 
relations were not lost upon him. With a heathen father, and 
a christian mother, he chose that good part which should never 
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be taken away from him. He became a disciple of Christ, and 
made a public profession of his faith; neither was he ashamed of 
his Lord and master. Diligently studying the Scriptures, he 
soon became qualified to explain them to others, and to offer 
prayer and supplication in the Church. Such was his spiri- 
tuality and consistent demeanour, that he became highly 
esteemed by his fellow-believers, both at Lystra, where he 
lived, and Iconium, a city some miles distant. They discovered 
in him much decision for Christ, and a great aptitude to make 
Him known to others. He walked worthy of his high vocation, 
and afforded daily delight to his pious mother and grandmother. 
Happy, indeed, is it when the seed of the kingdom brings forth 
such blessed fruit; and early instruction results in eminent 
piety. A good name is better to be chosen than great riches, 
and to have the esteem of the wise and good is worth all the 
pains that may be bestowed to obtain it. No wonder every one 
had a good word to say of Timothy ; and that Paul soon heard 
of him when he visited those parts. 


May 18.—H1s ACQUAINTANCE WITH Tuk “ Him would 
Paul have to go forth with him.” (Acts xvi. 3.) Texts for Repetition— 
Morning, Ps. cxix. 63; Afternoon, Phil. ii. 19, 20; Evening, Col. i. 7, 8. 

The apostle Paul, about fifteen years after his conversion, 
visited Asia Minor to make known the everlasting Gospel, 
and came to the cities of Derbe, Lystra, and the parts adja- 
cent. Young Timothy, then under twenty years of age, was 
introduced to him, and was commended by the brethren 
as a young man of much piety, consistent behaviour, and 
promising talent. Paul regarded Timothy with deep interest, 
shewed him great kindness, instructed him in the things relat- 
ing to church government, and gladly availed himself of his 
acceptable gifts and services. A strong affection was en- 
gendered between the *apostle and this young disciple, which 
remained unbroken to the end of life. The apostle discovered 
in him gifts of no ordinary character, and took him as his 
companion in visiting the churches for miles round, in some 
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of which Timothy was left behind to arrange matters requir. 
ing attention ; till at length, having received ordination at the 
apostle’s hands, Timothy became a minister and bishop at the 
noted city of Ephesus, and continued there for many years, 
building up the churches in their holy faith. Let young 
people cultivate the friendship of those that are older and 
wiser than themselves; for he that walketh with wise men, 


shall be wise. 


* 


May 25.—His Muxistry. “ A workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 
(2 Tim. ii. 15.) Texts for Repetition”“—Morning, 1 Tim. iv. 6; Afternoon, 
1 Tim. iv. 12, 13; Evening, 1 Tim. iv. 14, 15. 

Timothy derived great benefit from companionship with the 
apostle, whose experience, instructions, and example, assisted, 
by the blessing of God, te make Timothy an eminent minister 
of Jesus Christ. The two epistles written by the apostle are 
worthy of the most carefyl perusal. In the first, the apostle 
calls him “ his own son in the faith”; exhorts him to offer up 
prayers and supplications for all men; instructs him as to the 
qualifications to be souglt for in persons appointed to hold 
office in the church; caitions him against false teachers ; 
urges him so to live as }o be an example to other believers, 
and to be diligent in stwlying the Scriptures, reading, and 
self-examination ; shews the line of conduct to be pursued to 
accused persons and widoWs ; entreats him to take care of his 
health, and as a man of God, to fight the good fight of faith, 
and so to lay hold on eternal, life. In the second epistle, the 
apostle expressed his earnest desire that Timothy should visit 
him at Rome; touchingly speaks of his own dissolution as 
near at hand; instructs him still further in ministerial duty ; 
exhorts him to be faithful unto death, looking for the crown 
of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shalt 
give to all them that love his appearing; and concludes with 
the touching words, “‘ Grace be with thee. Amen.” 
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THE 
BIBLICAL TREASURY, 


A COLLECTION. OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Published Monthly, price One Penny, Illustrated. 


Much has been done in the last few years to aid teachers in the 
work of scriptural instruction, by means of Commentaries, Notes, 
Maps, Manuals, and helps of various kinds. These, to a large 
extent, have been chiefly of an expository character, with little aim 
at illustration, and supplying but few BS to pictorial teaching. 
Their primary objects have been to assist teachers to an understanding 
of the truth, and the means by which it may be communicated to 
the children ; nor with an ever-changing agency can we lose sight of 
these aims. The Committee of the Sunday School Union, however, 
feel that they shall be aiding their fellow-labourers still further by 
the publication of a Serial devoted to the varied forms of illustrations. 


Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have 
only to walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations 
scattered around us on every hand. Most Sunday school teachers 
have met with some facts and incidents with which they were much 
pleased at the time, but in many cases all recollection has been lost 
of the source from whence they were derived. It is one thing, 
however, to know that exhaustless supplies exist, and another thing 
to have those supplies available for use. Hence, it will be the aim 
of the work, to glean from the various sources opening around us, 
such information as may tend in any way to illustrate or elucidate 
the Scriptures by reference to Oriental Customs, Natural History, 
Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous Usages, 
Anecdotes, and Biblical Criticism. 

Sunday School Teachers; make this work your own; study its 
contents ; circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the 
results of your reading, or the incidents of your experience. 

Christian Pastors, we ask your sympathy in this additional effort 
to help those who so largely co-operate with you; and invite the 
help that you may so pleasantly and usefully give. 

Volumes for 1860 and 1861, neatly bound, Is. 8d. each. Cloth 
Cases for binding Volumes, 4d. each. 
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Srxreen Parts, Price Qve Pesyy Eacu. 
‘ WA 
SELECT MUSIC 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
Corrents or Part 1.—God isthese,; Parr 5.—Christ the River of Life 
—I'll away to the Sabbath School— —Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time 
Just as I am—Saviour and Lord of all —Childhood’s Years — Thanksgiving 


—Nearer to thee—Glad on the Moun- Hymn—The Better Land—The World 
tains—The reign of Christ. their Fancied Pearl may Crave. 


Part 2.—Sabbath—From the Cross Part 6.—Come Away —O Happy 
uplifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow Land —.Anniversary Hymn — Hark! 
—Passion Hymn—Time is like a River the Deep Toned Bell is Calling—Day 
—All things Karnest—Sabbath School of . Rest—Heavenly Home—Evening 
Hymn—Thy Will be done. -Hymn—tThe Shining Shore. 


Part 3.—Lord of Mercy and of Part 7.—Christmas Pieces. Glory 
Might — Saviour, Hear us— Sunday God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas 
Schoo! Festive Song—Never Part Again f'ong—Songs of Praise — Old Hum- 
—We bring no Glittering Treasures— | hrey’s' Christmas Carol—Worcester- 
Acquaint Thyself Quickly—Winter’s gire Christmas Carol. 


Days are past. '‘\ Part 8.—Come and Sing—O Thou 
Part 4.—Star of Peace—The River who art. ever the same—The Bible! 

—My Saviour, be thou near me—Joy- The Bible!—There’s not a Tint— 

fully, joyfully—To Him who changeth Hayk! Ten Thousand Harps and V oices 

Never—Beautiful Zion—The Lord is —-Lead, Kindly Light. 

my Shepherd. 


The above 8 Parts complete, and neatly bound in cloth, Is. 


Pant 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth— | Part 13.—The Pilot—Behold the 
Suffer us to Come to Thee—Lidbrook Gracious Saviour—“ Just as I am”— 
Kind Words can never Die—Go when Jesus Christ, my Lord and King—A 
the Morning Shineth—Look to Jesus— Crown of Glory Bright—We come— 


God is Love. Sanctus. 


Part 10.—Star of Heaven—Days of Pakr 14.—Hail, Sweet Sabbath Day 
Summer's Giory—Hark! all Nature Bright Prospects—The Early Offering 
Sings—Come unto me—Autumn Song — Praise to the Redeemer — The 
—Unity — Parting Hymn — Saviour, Saviour's Invitation—Glory to God on 
breathe an Evening Blessing. , High—Revival Hymn: Even me. 


Part 11.—Happy, Happy Sunday—| Pant 15.—Talents—The Change— 
Cheerful Voices—Calvary—Our Shep- Sabbath Hours—Safety—Come, let us 
herd—Gems and Flowers—Brightest Sing of Jesus—Passing not away—The 
and Best—We oume with Song to greet Sure Refuge—My Dear Sunday School. 


You—Samuel. Part 16.—Oh, how He loves!— 

Part 12.—Nature's Praise — Good Holy Bible, well I love thee !—No Home 
David— Morning liymn—Nearer Home but -Heaven—A Grace—The Happy 
—To-Day the Saviour comes — The Sabbath School — Morning Praise— 


Broken Heart—The Book — Fo Spring Time—Stratten’ 
r pring Time en's. 


Parts 9 to 16, in cloth, 1s. 
The above 16 Parts, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s- 8d- 
Worps to tae sow reapy, 10s. rer 100. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
(With an Engraving). 

MY PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 

THE SIGNING OF MAGNA CHARTA. 

MARTHA ROSE SHERMAN. 

LILIAN—A Tale. CHAP. VI. 

ANIMALS BECOMING EXTINCT. 

“MY FIST WEIGHS EXACTLY A 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Recerveo.—A. F. H —Ella Gray =F. M. P.—Melas—A. Cave— 
W. H.—Mary Eugenia—T. E. D. —~Edward—J. Collyer—T. Kerr—C. M. 


—A. M. T.—J. F. H.—E. A. R. T.—Myrtle—H. H.—s. H.— 
Ella—Rev. T. Holme. 


A correspondent wishes to know where he can find a poem entitled 


“ The Love of God to Man,” which appeared in a periodical some time a £0. 
Do any of our friends know it ? 


E. W. P.—E. B.—T. Kerr—Mar\; Eugenia—next month, we hope. 

Books Recerven.—Sketch of tle Life of Elizabeth; Mother's 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals—' lye Serene Sunset of %, Young Pilgrim 
—The Pro luc ‘ts and Resource s of Tyam: inia—Baptist Mag Azine (May). 
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Just publisks ‘d. , price 2d.. 


THE SERENE SUNS ET oF A YOUNG PILGRIM IN 
THE TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF HER AGE. By the Rev. 
T. Hotmeg, Viear of Kast Cowton. 
London : James Nisner and Co., Serner Street, Richmond. Yorkshire. 


dn Packets 2d., 4d., and 8dj, and Tins 1s., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


As double profit is allowed 
& upon the sale of numerous 
7 tations, families would discou- 
QO rage the substitution of inferior 
: kinds by refusing to receive any 
ot 4D but the packages which bear 
Brown & Potson’s name in 
full. 
Many Grocers, Chemists, «e., 
who supply the best quality, in 
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preference to best profit arti- 
PATE NT cles, sell none but Brown and 

4 Porson’ 8. 
Four years after our Corn 
Flour was introduced, we 
RN I iO UR adopted the Trade Mark upon 
° Packets as a security against 


imitations, when no other article was known pgepared from Indian Corn, having any: 
sort of Trade Mark. 
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Letters from Teac! ners and others, Intelligence of Sunday School Operations 
throughout the orld, &c. 
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Che Anternational Exhibition. 


Tue Great International Exhibition of 1862 was opened 
to the world on the First of May, with great success. We 
give. on the opposite page a representation of the building, 
and append a few particulars of its dimensions and history ; 
purposing in following numbers to give some brief notices of 
portions of its wondrous contents. 

The designer of this large block of courts, walls, galleries, 
and domes is Captain Fowke, R.E., the engineer and architect 
to the Government Department of Science and Art. The 
main building covers a piece of ground about 16 acres in 
extent—nearly rectangular in shape—and measuring about 
1,200 feet from east to west, and 500 feet from north to south. 
In the north-east and north-west corners are two long 
branches, or annexes, as they are called, the area of which, 
partly covered and partly uncovered, increases the extent of 
the building to about 24} acres. The contract estimate for 
the building is £430,000, and Captain Fowke’s original esti- 
mate, which included a great central hall and dome, was 
£590,000. This plan was rejected, because of the cost it 
involved. 

The south, or Cromwell-road front, presents an elevation 
1,150 feet long and 55 feet high, built of solid brickwork. It 
has two small projecting towers at each end, and one larger 
tower in the centre. The lower part is lighted by ordinary 
windows ; and over the windows are panels plastered in 
cement, which are to be ornamented with fine art mosaics by 
eminent English artists. 

The east and west fronts are in all respects similar to each 
other in general effect. They have each a central porch about 
162 feet wide, a huge dome rising to the height of 260 feet, 
and side walls extending north and south from each side of 


the central entrance to-abent 235 feet. | 
Us 12 
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The north front is mecsesarilt! hidden from the general 
public, being largely formed of thi) lower or southern arcades 
of the Horticultural Society’s gard ens. 

The most successful portions of the interior are the central 


picture galleries, running along the south front. These are 
divided 


into a gallery of British e% and a gallery of foreign 
art. They are lighted from the top very pleasantly and 
effectively, and their proportions ere very noble. ‘They’ are 
each about 325 feet long, 50 fe&t vide, and 


picture gulleries, including the side 
galleries along the west and east fr nts, is about one acre and 


avenue, having a 
and corresponding 


\fnorth and south. This 
nave, Or avenue, is 800 feet long, 8. feet wide, and 100 feet 
to the ridge of the roof. It is Eghted by long clerestory 


| 
| 
separated by a vestibule, and are rminated at ach | 
f ad at each end by 
| the towers. Their length is mereased by the rooms under 
cach wing tower, and shorter gallerges run along the west and 
| east fronts, broken in half by the deme balconies. The avail- 
if The nave is a lofty, cathedral-lscking 
raised platform under the dome at each end, 
- * in shape and appearance with the fo r transepts which branch 
spanners 
| The fine-art exhibition of picture;, drawings, statues, and 
| models, isan addition to the industrial display, and a copy of 
| the plan adopted at Paris in 1955. On the English side there 
2,000 works of art, most of them being moder, 
| by the older than 1792, the limit being fixed 
At the 
opening ceremonial there were, it is cornputed, 
= The following ode, by the Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, 
| was Sung to music composed by Professor Sterndale Bennett — 
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“ Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth’s Invention stored, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpoured 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


O, silent father of our Kings to be, 

Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 

For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee! 
The world-compelling plan was thine, 


And, lo! the long laborious miles 
Of Palace; lo! the giant aisles, 


‘ery 


or 
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Rich in model and design ; 
Harvest-tool and husbandry, 
Loom and wheel, and engin’ry, 
Secrets of the sullen mine, 
Steel and gold, and corn and wine, ve 
Sunny tokens of the Line, a, | 
Polar marvels, and a feast Wes. 
Of wonder, out of West and East, mY 
And shapes and hues of Art divine, cs oi 
All of beauty, all of use, 18 
That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under every star, ae 
Blown from over every main, 4 
And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, ia : 


The works of peace with works of war, 


O ye, the wise"who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 

And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 

To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

And ruling by obeying nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of peace and crowned 
with all her flowers.” 
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Pedestrian Tour. 


BY ANCIENT SIMEON, 
(Continued from page 173.) 


For a little distance above Miynmouth the country is flat, 
and the views are comparatively tame; but, as we proceeded, 
the banks on either side increased in height, and soon we 
were amongst some of the most picturesque scenery on the 
Wye, each bend of the river opening out some new vista of 
loveliness, some fresh view in the landscape, each, if possible, 
more grand and magnificent than the last. The rocks tower 
to a great height, here standing ont i in bare and rugged crags, 
in an infinite variety of fantastic ghapes, there, clothed with 
foliage to their summits ; now shutting the river into a narrow, 
dark, and gloomy gorge ; and then, through a wide reft chasm, 
admitting a glimpse of the country beyond. Many of these 
rocks have names, suggested Ky their shapes or some local 
tradition ; and on the top of one, perched high overhead, 1s & 
construction of cast-iron, intended asca view-tower, but left in 
an unfinished state from a fear that it might attract lightning. 

At the suggestion of our boatman'we landed at one parti- 
cular spot to see a dropping well, which we reached by 
scrambling over several rocks and huge boulders of stone, an 
expenditure of labour scarcely justified by the result; for, 
owing to the dry weather, or some other adverse influence, 
the drops were few and far between, and the principal thing 
to be seen was a collection of muddy puddles, very yellow, 
from the sulphate of iron contained’ in the water, but not 
otherwise particularly attractive. Just beyond here the boat 
was pulled ashore, and we proceeded to make the ascent of 
Symond’s Yat, a rocky cliff, which rises some 600 feet above 
the stream, and commands a view scarcely inferior to that on 
the Wynd Cliff already described. Portions of seven counties 
—Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Radnorshire, Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire, Brecknockshire, and Gloucestershire—lay 
spread out around us, presenting ey variety of rural scenery. 
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In one direction we looked down upon a mass of trees, 
stretching on either bank of the river for miles and miles— 
this was the Forest of Dean, which formerly supplied much 
of the timber used in the construction of our navy, but now 
its sylvan shades are invaded by iron foundries, charcoal 
burners, anda large mining population, who, in extracting and 
converting the valuable minerals which lie beneath the soil, 
will soon mar its beauty, if they do not altogether destroy 
this ancient forest. Here the Wye makes one of those 
circuitous bends, for which this river is so remarkable. As 
we stood upon the cliff we had the river little more than.a 
quarter of a mile distant on either side of us, right and left; 
but in front it took a sweep far out of sight, much in the 
shape of a horse-shoe; across from point to point by land 
being little more than half a mile, but round by water a dis- 
tance of five miles. A smart shower of rain compelled a hasty 
return to our boat, and the scenery which on our voyage up 
had been enlivened by brilliant sunshine, had now a new but 
equally interesting aspect under the dark shadow of heavy 
clouds and the grand accessories of a thunderstorm. 

It was here that we saw for the first time the primitive 
boats still used by some of the fishermen of the river, built 
exactly like the coracle used by th@ancient Britons more than 
twelve centuries ago. In shape they resemble the half of a 
walnut-shell, and consist of tarred canvas, or some other 
waterproof material, stretched over a rough framework of 
laths and sticks, previously bent to the required form. A 
plank across the middle serves for a seat, and a small paddle 
is used to direct its movements. The whole affair is so light 
that considerable skill is required in stepping in, and keeping 
exactly the centre of the seat; any want of caution in these 
matters inevitably resulting in an upset. On landing, the 
boatman lifts the coracle on his back, and, without difficulty, 
carries it inland to his home, or across to another bend of the 
river, as may be required. 

On returning to Monmouth, as the rain had ceased, there was 
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yet time for a long ramble round the suburbs, but we failed 
to discover any object of interest, except a singular-looking 
bridge over the Monnow, with a gate-house upon it, so 
ancient that, according to a local historian, “ merther story 
nor tradition affords any light respecting its erection.” 

Having arranged to spend the Sabbath with some friends 
who lived in a remote mountainous region to the west of 
Abergavenny, we left early next morning by the first train 
bound for that city, leaving the banks of the Wye for 
a time, hoping to visit these parts agam on our return 
journey. 

En route our curiosity was considerably stimulated by 
observing that large numbers of women entered the train at 
every station, all wearing black bonnets; and learning, on 
inquiry, that this was an essential part of femimime costume 
on market days in this locality, and that the bonnets and 
their wearers (with every desire to be gallant, I cannot con- 
scientiously insert the usual adjective here, and say /faw 
wearers) were proceeding to market, we decided to go to 
market too, and, in due course, arrived’ simultaneously with 3 
large assortment of meat, flor. cheese, vegetables, 
chickens, and other local produce, at -Pyntypool. 

There are some few places which, ha ing once scen, | have 
no desire to visit again, and Ponty »00l is amongst that 
number. A more un-attractive. ill-gtranged collection of 
houses, in narrow and badly paved*streets, it would be 
difficult to imagime; and if there are agy public buildings m 
the town we could not discover them—anunless, indeed, 2 
Crinking fountain comes under that category. Following the 
ruck of the black bonnets, we reached the market place, an 
open space at the back of some houses, without any other 
shelter for the dealers than their own temporary booths and 
umbrellas, and here—for there was scarcely a man to be seem 
in the market—our fellow travellers had it all to themselves; 
an advantage which they improved to such purpose, by ® 
liberal indulgence in “a little chat” and gossip, as at once 
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satisfactorily to explain why market day has such great 
attractions to one portion of the community. | 
Abergavenny—which we reached about mdday—is beanti- 
fully situated in a large valley, enclosed on three sides by 
hills and mountains, some of the latter of great height, not 
grouped together in a continuous range, but each rising from 
a separate base, and forming a detached pinnacle of varied 
shape and altitude. One of these, called “the Sugar Loaf 
Mountain,” from the resemblance of its outline to that 
familiar article, we resolved to ascend, and having dined and 


despatched our knapsacks by coach to our destination, we 


started across some fields to its base. It attains an elevation 
of 1856 feet, standing upon four lesser mountains, by one of 
which, the Rholben, weascended. Although in parts very 
steep, the ascent on this side is remarkably smooth, and after 
three quarters of an hour’s steady climbing we reached the 
top, only pausing by the way to drink at two little springs, 
which away down in the valley swell into rivers, but up here 
were scarcely a hand-breadth ;—small beginnings often lead to 
great results, and even little things may do much good. 

In the valley we had found the heat very oppressive, but 
now the wind blew so keen that we were glad to take shelter 
on the lee side of the summit. The view was not so extensive 
as we had expected, being closed in at no great distance by 
other mountains ; but immediately in the foreground, the town 
in the valley, with rivers like silver bands winding round the 
neighbouring hills, made a striking and beautiful landscape. 

Not far distant in another direction was a hill, displaying 
a large chasm on one side, and called the “‘ Holy Mountain,” 
from a tradition that it was thus rent asunder by the ecarth- 
quake which occurred at the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

Consulting our maps, we made out the bearings, to use a 
nautical phrase, of the valley in which our friends resided, 
and where we intended to sleep that night, seemingly about 
two miles across the country; and though we could not see 
any road leading in that direction, and the river Usk flowed 
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right across the track, with no signs of a bridge or ferry any- 
where near, we determined, rather than return to Aber- 
gavenny and go round by the turnpike road, to strike out a 
path for ourselves in a direct line, and so save, as we thought, 
a detour of several miles. We had often quoted the popular 
adage, “the farthest way round the nearest way there,” and 
here was an excellent opportunity ef testing its veracity. 


worth Remembering. 
THE SIGNING OF MAGNA CHARTAy 19TH JuNE, 1215. 


Te terms which historians employ when speaking of Magna 
Charta are such as convince us that’ it is a subject of the 
greatest importance. They call it the key-stone of the 
English constitution, the bulwark of English liberty, the 
fundamental principle of English lay. They tell us that it 
marks the difference between freedom and despotism, and that 
all subsequent privileges and liberties are only confirmations 
of this great Charter. Its importance has been acknowledged 
ever since it was first signed, its acceptance has been insisted 
on at coronations, its confirmation has been frequently secured 
by Parliament, its violations have caused peaceful citizens to 
grasp the sword, and ecclesiastics have employed the influence 
of religion to guard this valued treasure. 

We shall obtain a better view of the great purposes accom- 
plished by Magna Charta if’ we consider the special evils 
which it was designed to cure. 

When William the Conqueror became-king of England, he 
adopted a form of government called the Feudal System. 
That system recognised the king as the supreme head of all 
the landed property in the kingdom. The great barons held 
portions of land directly from the king, and, in consequence, 
became his vassals ; these, again, let portions of the land to 
others, who, in like manner, had inferior tenants under them. 


For these portions of land each vassal was obliged to defend 
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his superior in war, and also to render him certain aids in 
money. This system established a regular gradation of 
dependence and subordination; and there were, doubtless, 
mutual advantages arising therefrom. It was, however, 
capable of grievous abuse. Every inferior was exposed to 
the oppressions of his lord, and was tempted to tyrannize 
over those dependent on him, Every part of the Feudal 
System was abused ; but there were some special opportuni- 
ties for oppression. When a tenant died and left an heir 
under age, the superior lord retained possession of the estate 
during the minority, nominally for the good of the successor, 
but generally for his own profit only. In the case of a young 
heiress, large sums of money were exacted to secure the lady 
against being obliged to marry any adventurer whose military 
services the feudal lord might wish to recompense with her 
hand and estate. 

When the king and his court travelled through the country, 
his purveyors had the prerogative of buying whatever they 
judged necessary, without allowing the owners of property 
to retain their own, or even to fix the price of the provisions 
seized. ‘The purveyors plundered the districts through which 
they passed, and their approach was dreaded like that of an 
invading army. 

All proceedings in courts of law were regulated by money ; 
justice was delayed, or denied, or sold; rich criminals paid 
for their offences, and poor ones suffered the extreme rigour 
of the law. 

These and many other abuses existed under John’s prede- 
cessors; but when he came to the throne, his rapacious and 
tyrannical conduct intensified every existing grievance, and 
added many that were before unknown. JHe insulted his 
chief barons, and dishonoured their families, and left the 
settlement of these matters to bullies, whom he kept in his 
retinue. He lost Normandy by his cruelty and cowardice, 
and then ordered his barons to assist him to recover it. His 
slothfulness and extravagance kept him poor, and in his neces- 
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sities he claimed large pecuniary” xids from his barons. 
His ill-managed resistance to Pope4t nocent IIT., caused the 
kingdom to be laid under an interdi t, and thus brought om 
his subjects evils which, in those days, were greatly dreaded ; 
and then his contemptible submission‘ placed England more 
than ever at the feet of the Roman powtiff. 

Before John’s reign the barons haf given various indica 
tions of dissatisfaction ; but preceding kings had skill enough 
to divide their threatening vassals, or else wisdom enough to 
yield to their just demands. John, however, was the most 
cowardly tyrant that had ever occupied the throne ; and when 
he made his will the only standard -by which laws, taxes, and 
jadicial sentences should be regulated, his barons resolved to 
oppose him. In organising their opposition they were chiefly 
directed by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
Kad accidentally discovered a charter, in which Henry I. had 
confirmed divers privileges that had been enjoyed under the 
Saxon kings, and had renounced all those unjust prerogatives 
which the preceding Norman kings had usurped, 

Langton advised the barons to make that charter the 
basis of their requirements from John, and they agreed to 
exert themselves to the utmost to secure its re-establishment. 
Towards the close of 1214, the chief eafls and barons, under 
pretence of a pilgrimage, met at St. Edmundsbury, and there 


upon the altar they took a solemn oath to support each other 


till their object was accomplished. In January, 1215, John 
was waited on in London by a-large company of barons, who 
demanded of him, macalm but determined tone, the confir- 
mation of their rights and privileges. ‘John felt that he was 
confronting a stern and powerful foe, and, finding evasions 
useless, he promised to give a full answerat Easter. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, and the Earl 
of Pembroke, became sureties for the king’s appearance, and 
the barons agreed to wait. John employed the intervening 
weeks in endeavouring to win over the Archbishop and other 
influential churchmen. For this ‘purpose he granted special 
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privileges to the Church, and took on him the crusade. These 
tricks were of no avail; the Church accepted the privileges, 
“put would not betray the cause of liberty. When Easter 
came, above a thousand barons and knights, well mounted, 
well armed, and well attended, assembled at Stamford, and 
marched towards Oxford, where John then was. He was 
very unwilling to entrust his person among his angry sub- 
jects, so he sent the Earl of Pembroke to inquire particularly 
what their demands were. 

The barons embodied their desires in writing, and the earl 
returned with it to the king. He perused the petition, and 
then angrily declared he would never grant such liberties as 
would make himself a slave. The barons at once prepared 
for a conflict. They besieged Northampton, took Bedford, 
and pressed forward to London. John was then in the tower, 
and before he had time to eseape, the barons entered the 
city and besieged him in his stronghold. The sense of per- 
sonal danger soon rendered him tractable, and he consented 
to grant all that had been demanded. . The opposing parties 
agreed to settle their disputes on the 15th June, in the 
council meadow, between Staines and Windsor. The place 
was a narrow slip of meadow on the edge of the Thames, 
which had formerly been used for similar purposes, and 
hence was called Runnemede, i.¢., the council meadow. The 
15th June was looked forward to with intense anxiety by all 
classes ; for all were deeply concerned in the proceedings of 
that day ; and when it arrived, the population of the neigh- 
bourhood, and especially of London and Windsor, would, 
doubtless, gather within sight of Runnemede. The great 
barons, attended by their knights and pares, and headed by 
Robert Fitz-Walter, “The Marshal of the Army of God and 
of the Holy Church,” assembled in great numbers. . John 
was attended by two archbnshops, seven bishops, four earls, 
eleven barons, Pandulph, the Pope's legate, and Almerie, 
Master of the Knights Templars in England. Each party 
Wore its own distinctive dress. The king appeared in the robes 
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of royalty, and wore his golden crown; the barons wore their 
chain armour, and the ecclesiastics their pontifical dresses. 
The two parties pitched their tents asunder in the meadow; 
and, after appointing commissioner's on both sides, the con- 
ference began. The barons had well considered the various 
abuses to which the feudal system was hable ; and in prepar- 
ing the charter they remedied the evils in the case of ward- 
ships and marriage of heirs under age. They protected 
widows, debtors, and foreign merchants. They claimed 
special privileges for cities and boroughs. The liberties 
which John had previously granted the Church, as well as 
their former claims, were entered as their just rights. The 
most important articles, however, were those which provided 


_ that no freeman should suffer but by the judgment of his peers, 


and that no tax should be levied without the consent of the 
national council. The articles were sixty-seven in number ; 
but, numerous and important as they were, they did not touch 
one of the essential prerogatives of royalty. The conference 
opened on the Monday, and during the week the details of © 
the charter were agreed to by the commissioners. Ori Friday, | 
19th June, 1215, it was signed by John and all the lords 
temporal and spiritual. It was then sealed with the great . 
seal, and confirmed by the king’s solemn oath. Numerous 
copies of the document were scattered all over England, and 
One was preserved in every diocese. Some of the articles in 
the great charter were designed to cuie temporary evils, and 
soon became obsolete ; othrs were degigned to mitigate the 
severities of the feudal system, and ended with that system; 
but the great fundamental principles of the charter still remain, 
and on those principles our laws havé been founded. The 
good providence of an All-wise God directed our brave ances- 
tors to lay the foundation of the English constitution so deep 
and broad, that every liberty that was consistent with the 
nation’s safety could be built thereon. 
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Martha Bose Sherman. 
(Concluded from page.180.) 


Dvrina Miss Sherman’s confinement to the house her religious 
experience varied with the depressing influences of a racking 
cough and with the elevating power of the more comfortable 
sensations of improved health; but her confidence in her 
Heavenly Father’s love never once wavered. Indeed, her 
cheerfulness, playful wit, and intelligence, cast so bright a light 
over this dark dispensation of Providence, and imparted such 
life to the household, that but for her pallid look and attenuated 
form it was difficult to conceive that you were in the presence 
of one who was so seriously ill. 

Every day after her confinement to the house the dear 
invalid came down stairs about one o’clock and remained until 
ten at night. But on March 14th, 18600, when she was 
evidently too ill to leave her room, she was persuaded to keep 
her bed in order to strengthen herself to meet the ladies of 
the missionary working party, whom she had invited to assemble 
at the Paragon, on Wednesday afternoon. The day arrived, 
and the ladies met; but she was unable, to her great dis- 
appointment, to welcome them. When her father remarked 
to her, ‘* Your gracious Lord, my dear child, has reserved your 
intercourse for Himself to-day,” she replied, “ Yes, and it is 
all well; I anticipated meeting those dear friends once more 
with great pleasure ; but I know I am not alone, for the Father 
is with me.”’ On the following Thursday she became evidently 
weaker, and began more sensibly to realize the nearness of 
death. 

“The passage through the valley has come sooner than I 
expected,’ she remarked, “and walking through it 1s very 
rough and difficult ; but I feel the support of God's presence, 
and the comfort of His rod and staff.” 

On the following day she employed herself in selecting from 
her books and trinkets memorials of love for her friends, ané 
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for the members of her class. This cost her much and painful 
effort, but seemed to give her unqualified pleasure. Putting 
the remnant into her father’s hand, she said, “I am sure some 
will be unintentionally forgotten—act for iis strength is 
gone.” 

To him with whom she had hoped to be one, and whose 
prayers and affection oft cheered her im her affliction, she 
remarked :—“ I wish I could express more fully my conscious 
sense of the Jove of God to me.” And when he replied, “ Is 
He not enabling you to glorify Him by the patient endurance 
of suffermg ?”’ she answered, “I know our conscious feclng 
makes no difference in the reality of :God’s love to us; buat I 
do not wish simply to believe, 1 want.to feel more love to 
Him. This discipline has been all love to me—wonderfal 
love ; but how little do we realize of it now—only in driblets! 
What will our knowledge of it be hereafter! How glorious 
the view we shal] have of it in heaven!” 

Yo a relation she remarked,“ I-am like Christian touching 
the first part of the stream, but no{ yet seeing the pearly 
gates; presently to me, as ta’the pilgrims, they will open to 
my view.’ With a heavenly smile, she then said, “I have 
seen some, as Bunyan did, entering ; and after that they shut 
the gates, which when I had seen, J wished myself among 
them.” To her nurse—whose Christian kindness and devoted 
attention she oft acknowledged—she gaid, “I have been try- 
ing to understand the lesson this affliction is sent to teach me; 
but whatever else I may feel I want, I have a good and firm 
hope, through grace, of my everlasting happiness in Christ.” 

On the next day it was evident to all that the crisis was 
approaching. To a dear friend, who had acted the part 
of a mother towards her by unselfish-kindness and watchful 
care, she had oft unfolded the hidden workings of her mind, 
and she did this even yet more fully during the last day and 
night of her life on earth. 

On the morning of the Sabbath, March 18th, her father , 
entered her room about half-past _— and she seemed then 
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very near death. Whispering in her ear, “Is it peace ?” 
she replied, “ Yes, all peace—it is hard struggling through 
the valley—but there is light at the end.” These were 
the last words she uttered, and, after a few quiet respira- 
tions, she entered into the celestial light to keep Sabbath with 
Christ and with His redeemed. 

It is not intended by this sketch to give the idea that 
Martha Sherman was without infirmity or imperfection, but 
we seek to glorify the grace of God, which produced, on a 
naturally strong mind, many beautiful traits of character. 

She was eminently grateful, often recounting her obligations 
- to her Heavenly Father and to her Saviour, and expressing 
her gratitude to her sister and friends, and to Dr. Wilkins, 
her attendant physician, for their unwearied attention. Her 
gratitude was accompanied by great generosity, for she spent 
above half her income in gifts to religious and benevolent 
objects. 

Though capable of appreciating first-class literature, spiritual 
things delighted her most. The progress of the Church of 
Christ —the spiritual well-being of her class—communion with 
God, and devout reading, were her chief joys. 

Her industry was remarkable. While at school, when 
fifteen years of age, she compiled from the Scriptures an in- 
teresting memorial of answers to prayer. On one page 
writing, “The Psalmist’s Prayer,’ on the opposite page, 
“The Spirit’s Answer.”” When completed, this memorial was 
sent to her father as a token of love, and was very precious. 
Four or five memorandum books are filled with choice selec- 
tions from the English poets, from Christian authors, and 
from sermons of the Rev. Samuel Martin, which she has 
entitled ‘“‘ Westminster Gems.” The last record, written in a 
feeble hand, is dated March 3rd, 1860, only a fortnight before 
she died. She has now entered a world where her powers 
will be developed and enlarged, and her soul fully gratified by 
her blessed Saviour. 
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By Georce E. Sarcent. 


CHAPTER VI.—A RETROSPECT AND A CONSULTATION. 


Jvpcep by ordinary rules the life of Lilian’s grandmother 
had been a sorrowful life ; nor had Lilian herself, child as she 
was, been exempt from great trials; and having in the previous 
chapter revealed one sad scene in the aged woman’s earlier 
history, I may now, in a few words, trace down both her story 
and that of Lilian to the time of their becoming Ralph Fletcher's 
guests. 

Having been compelled to take a fearfully cruel part in her — 
father’s martyrdom, Margaret was borne away insensible from 
the blazing fire, and conveyed to her desolate home. Shortly 
afterwards, with her w idowed mother, she removed to London, 
where in time her wounded bosam healed, though the ghastly 
scar remained, to become, as w<¢) have seen, a witness against 


her furious persecutor fifty years after the fiery blow was 
inflicted. | 

Time also assuaged the grief of Ber soul. It was no very 
strange thing which had befallet: her dear father. In those 
days of dark malignity the true fo lowers of Christ knew the 
penalty which ever hung over then, —that bonds and imprison- 
ment constantly awaited them, ard that a violent death might 
probably be the termination of -a stormy life. But none of 
these things moved them, neither did they count their lives 
dear unto them, so that they might finish their course with 
joy, and testify in and by their death the gospel of the grace 
of God. They could truly adopt the language of the apostle 
Paul as their own : “We are tro ubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; we are perplexed, but: not in despair ; persecuted, 
but not fxenilion : cast down, but apt destroyed. 

Margaret this ; and, thouj/ she grieved with natural 
gnef that her father had borne 42> martyr’s cross on earth, 


she joyed with spiritual joy that he. was thenceforth and for 
ever wearing a victor’s crown in heaven. 
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It was a terrible recollection, truly, that she herself had 
been dragged forward to kindle the fire which was commis- 
sioned to destroy her father’s perishable body; but feeling 
assured that that same fire had wafted his redeemed, and 
glorified, and happy soul to heaven, and the immediate. 
presence of God, even that recollection could scarcely be said 
to torture her. The act, indeed, was not hers, but that of her 
father’s and her own persecutors. Nevertheless, the remem- 
brance lived; and its effect was to fasten on her mind a 
greater love than ever to the principles for which her father 
had suffered, and a stronger hatred to spiritual tyranny. 

After the lapse of a few years, and when her mother was 
dead, Margaret became the wife of one who, like herself, loved 
the Scriptures, and was ready to lay down his life, if this 
should be required of him, in defence of the truth. But 
Mistress Butler was spared this tral. Her husband was, 
indeed, always in danger, and often threatened ; but he was 
exempted from martyrdom by an early death in the ordinary 
course of disease, leaving behind him his mourning widow 
and an only child—a boy, afterwards Lilian’s father. 

Ardent Butler (for this was the boy’s name) was brought 
up in the faith for which his grandfather had suffered at the 
stake, and his father had risked property, liberty, and hfe 
itself. He learned to read the Scriptures at his mother's 
knee; was made, like Timothy, “wise unto salvation” by 
them, “through faith which is in Christ Jesus; "’ and grew 
up to be a Lotiarp, using the ordinary term of reproach, but 
which, indeed, was considered a title of honour by those to 
whom it was applied. 

Of course, though religion was looked upon by the Lollards 
as the chief business of life, it was no more then than it is 
now, the duly duty. That is to say, the ordinary business of 
Tife—the “ providing things honest in the sight of all men "’— 
had to be attended to; and Ardent Butler, accordingly, 
entered into business and prospered. In course of time he 
also married, and, as I have said, Lilian was his daughter. 
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This was a comparatively tranquil time in the history of 


Margaret Butler, who had taken up her abode with her son 


In addition to the worldly cémforts by which she and hers 
were surrounded, there was hopp that the Church of God 
would have some rest from persefution, seeing that the king 
(Henry VIII.) had commenced :the work of Reformation, 
and had given limited permission to the people of England to. 
read the Bible. But it was soon seen how unfounded were 
these expectations. The king had, indeed, disowned and 
abolished, for a time, the Pope’s authority in matters of reli- 
gion; but it was to sct up a spiritual tyranny of his own; 
and, as it has been very truly said, “he equally persecuted to 
death the Roman Catholics who denied his supremacy, and 
the Protestants who did not admit most of the errors of the 
Romish faith. With singular inconsistency he sent the per- 
secutors and their victims to the place of execution, draws 
together on the same sledge.” In cther words, he hated and 
persecuted the Protestants or Lollirds, as Protestants were 
still called, for going too far, accordijig to his notions, and the 
Papists, for not going far enough. 

And thus it came to pass that Aident Butler was one day 
torn from his family and sent to priggn, and from prison was 
taken before his judges, who sentenc, d him to be burned as 4 
heretic for some words he had spolien against the Romish 
doctrine of the Mass. This was whn the little Lilian was 
about three or four years old; and ¢ne of the earliest scenes 
in her remembrance was that in wi ich she was, one dark 
night, carried in her mother's arms, ay, 4 with her grandmother 
by her side, to a dreary dungeon, té, take leave of her con- 
demned father, who was to be exesitéd on the following 
day. 

After this came a sad and sorrowful,season, of which Lilian 
remembered only that her poor mother gradually sank under 
the weight of her great affliction ; and dying, left the orphan 
child to the grandmother's love and yare. Gradually, also, 


poverty came upon them; for, with Ardent Butler’s death, 
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LILIAN. 221 
worldly prosperity had vanished away. It was in this sore strait 
that Margaret Butler bethought her of a brother of Lilian's 
mother, one Master Edward Lisle, a gentleman of some wea!th, 
far away in the north of England, who had been grievously 
offended that his sister had married a London citizen; and, 
though it was but a slender hope to build upon, and an 
arduous undertaking besides, she determined to travel north- 
word and seek out this relative, praying that God would 
incline his heart to adopt his poor orphan niece. Converting 
what little property remained into money, therefore, and 
equipping herself as becomingly as she might, yet so unpre- 
tendingly as to attract no especial attention or suspicion on 
the road; and not forgetting to take with her the precious 
Bible, which was an heir-loom in the family, she and lihan 
set out on their long, and toilsome, and withal uncertain 
journey. 

We have seen how far they had advanced on the road when 
the illness of the delicate child stayed their progress ; and I 
have explained the reasons which influenced Margaret Butler 
in her decision to remain for a time at Ralph Fletcher's farm. 
I now take up my story, therefore, at the point where it seemed 
desirable to introduce the foregoing needful explanations. 

The awe-struck wonder and increased compunction of the 
old shepherd, Middlemas, when he found, in his aged spiritual 
instructress, the young woman whom he had, fifty years 
before, treated with such aggravated cruelty, may be easily 
‘amagined ; and it needed all the earnest eloquence of Margaret 
Butler to soothe his perturbed spirit. But ere that interview 
was ended, comfort and peace, to which he had theretofore 
been a stranger, were poured into the dying man’s soul. For, 
assured of the full forgiveness of the fellow-creature against 
whom he had so barbarously sinned, he could the more firmly 
and unwaveringly lay hold on the assurance of Divine love 
and mercy. From that day, therefore, his distress of mind 
was removed ; and, during his few remaining days, he received 
with joyful avidity the Scriptural instruction which dame 
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Margaret was so well able to impart; clinging with eager and 
determined ardour to that “ true word and worthy all receiving 
that Christ Jesus came into this world to make smful man 
safe ”—“ of which,” says he, as he pressed dame Margaret's 
hand with a dying grasp—“ of which I am the foremost of 
the first ; for I, too, was a blasphemer, a pursuer, and fall of 
wrongs.” And so John Middlemas died. 

From that time a twofold change was observed in dame 
Margaret Butler by those around. It seemed, first, as though 
her spirits had been wondrously cheered, se that she could 
scarcely retain her joy. And, surely, she had cause for glad- 
ness. She saw now, as she believed, the reason why she had, 
in God’s providence, been directed to Ralph Fletcher's farm ; 
and recognised in the conversion of her former persecutor, 
the exceeding riches of Divine grace, as well as the answer to 
many fervent prayers which she had offered on his behalf 
while he was yet undiscovered by her. 

The other change noticed in Margaret Butler was that 
her bodily powers rapidly began to fail. She herself 
was the last to perceive this alteration; but at length she 
conld no longer refuse to acknowledge that her breath was 
becoming more scant and laboured, and that she sooner tired 
in her constant active labour than had been her wont. 

“ Lilian,” said she, one day, when. she and her grandchild 
were by themselves; “it seemeth as thongh a voice were 
sounding in my ears, saying, ‘:\rise ye, and take your 
departure, for this is not your resting-place.’” 

“What mean you, grandame said Lilian. 

“That our journey northward mist be no longer delayed, 
if that haven be to be reached.” . 

“ Grandame,” said the child, ali rmed by the solemn tone 
in which these words were spoken .as also by the announce- 
ment itself; “ bethink thee of this gintry weather ;”—it w®s 
then March, but the season was invlement—“and think also 


that thy strength is sadly failed. ow wilt thou endure such 
long and toilsome travel?” 4 | 
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“That my strength is failing, my beloved one, is bat a 
reason why we should no longer delay. But I thought not 
of departure in so much haste as though it were to-morrow. 
Surely, as the spring-time comes on, I may have recovered 
some strength; and I speak now only to warn thee that the 
time is at hand.” 

“ Needs it that we leave this kindly home at all, grandame ? ” 
asked Lilian, mournfully, ‘Thou hast often said that our 
good Lord directed thee hither.” 

“And did He not, Lilian?” rejoined the aged woman, 
triumphantly. “Is not the redemption of one soul most 
precious? And was not the gracious Spirit pleased, by my 
weak means, to bring home that erring sheep, John Middle- 
mas, to the fold of the blessed Lord Jesus ?)”’ , 

“ And are there not other sheep still left in the wilderness, 
grandame ?’’ demanded Lilian, with tears in her eyes. 

“Truly there are, my dear child; and my heart yearns for 
them also. But as yet it seemeth that their hearts are closed 
against the loving Shepherd’s call, though to us they have 
been ever kind. May the good Lord remember them for 
good! And, truly, may we not hope that the good seed will 
hereafter spring up in their souls, even though the weak sower 
be removed out of their sight ? and that hereafter the great 
King shall say to them, ‘Come ye the blessed of my father, 
take ye in possession the kingdom made ready to you from 
the maki ng of the world. For I hungred, and ye gave me to 
eat; I thirsted, and ye gave me to drink; I was harbar- 
weles,* and ye herboriden} me ; for as long as ye did it to one of 
these my least brethren, ye did it to me?’ ”’ Margaret's voice 
softened much, and tears ran down her withered cheeks as she 
quoted these words, and remembered with gratitude the kind- 
ness she had received from the farmer and his wife. 

Lilian was affected also, and she was encouraged to urge her 
plea. “N ay, grandame,” she said ; “ it may be that our dear 


* Harbourless. + Harboured. 
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Lord hath more work for thee’. do here yet awhile. And, 
though Master and Mistress Fl@cher seem to care little for 
the blessed evangile, I am sure that Guy listens to every 
word of it, and methinks he feeds upon it in his soul. And 
if we go away, and take with us the Holy Scriptures, how | 
can he be saved, and led into the right way? I trow he must 
be lost. then,” said Lilian, in deep distress. Her grandmother 
was moved by this appeal. - * 

“Truly,” said she, “‘ Guy Fletcher is a gracious lad ; and I 
have good hope at times that the Lord has begun a good work 
in him. And if it be so, Lilian, bethink you that none shall 
hinder it. The good Shepherd knoweth His sheep, Lilian, 
and it behoveth Him to bring them, together, and His sheep 
shall hear His voice.” | 

“How shall that be if the Hely Scriptures, which thou 
often hast told me are His voice, be taken away?” demanded 
the child. 

“The Scriptures be one Voigt, Lilian,’ said the aged 
Christian ; “ but think you that the Lord hath no other voice 
for calling home His own? R‘member, Lilian, what the 
blessed Saviour said to Nycodeme’”’ and hereupon she opened 
her precious volume and read—“ ‘The Spirit bretheth where 
he wole, and thou herist his vo s, but thou woost not from 
whennes he cometh, ne whidur he goith: so is ech man that 
is borun of the Spirit.’ Nevertheless, Lilian, we will do 

nought hastily ; and if it be the will of God that we abide 
longer here, He will doubtless shot’ it to us, if we ask wisdom 
of Him, remembering what the ho y apostle James telleth us 
‘that he giveth largely and upbtyideth not.’ ” 

Lilian was: something comforted by the promised respite ; 
but yet her heart was heavy and fll. She remembered the 
former journey with a dread of its renewal, although she was 
older and stronger now than then. But, above all, she had 4 
loving heart, and she felt knitted -in’ affection to all around 
her. Moreover, she could but fear disappointment in the end. 

It is true, she knew but little of her grandmother's plans; 
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and of their own ultimate destination she was as much in the 
dark as when they left London nearly two years before.. She 
knew only that they were seeking the home of her uncle, who 
lived near to the 7 of Chester, though her grandmother 
knew not precisely where. Andas that uncle had formerly 
behaved unkindly to her mother, Lilian—whom circumstances 
had made thoughtful and quick-witted beyond her years— 
was very little sanguine as to the result of the bold experiment 
on his dormant family affection which her aged relative had 


projected. 


Animals becoming €xtiet. 

Ir we are astonished at the abundance of life on the globe, and can 
sympathise with Dr. Livingstone’s remark, that it “ seems like a mantle 
of happy existence encircling the world,’ it is also pretty certain that 
some of its forms are fast passing away from us, and that not very far in 
the future the zoologist will pay as much attention to mammals recently 
extinct, as we do to certain fossil forms, because they fill wp gaps in our 
classified system of transitions. That the dodo is utterly extinct there 
can be no reasonable doubt, for the.region it inhabited has not only been 
thoroughly explored, but is now densely populated. The kiwi or apteryx 
is fast going in the same direction, and as the interior of New Zealand 
becomes a home for the white man, that and other ferme must of necessity 
disappear. The last dinornis has probably long since perished; yet it 
could not be long since there were at least eight species of dinornis, vary- 
ing in size from that of the bustard upwards, D. giganteus being vastly 
superior to the ostrich in magnitude. The great quadramana will pro- 
bably be the next to disappear, for civilisation will not tolerate the exist- 
ence of anthropoid apes, and the mere savagery of what is called “ sport ” 
will extinguish them. ‘The gorilla evidently occupies but a limited range 
of country, and that near the coast, and the tendency of civilisation is to 
people the coasts everywhere with colonies of Anglo-Saxons, French, and 
Portuguese, respecting whom it is mot easy to say which are the most 
active in the destruction of indigenous fauna. The beaver still holds a 
few secluded weirs in the North of Europe, but no one can say when it 
became extinct in Britain. The otter is so scarce in this country that the 
Sport of hunting it is almost obsolete, yet it is only thirty years since the 
finest otter ever seen in Britain was shet at Walthamstow, on the borders 
of Epping Forest, where it may still be seen in a very fair state of preserva- 
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vation. Of the Falconida there are few living examples left in these islands, 
and the eyrie of an eagle is as rare in gingland as the nest of a thrush in 
France, where the most melodious of songsters is valued only for its flavour 
in a pasty by a people who make great pretensions to the culture of the sen- 
timental. The noble blackcock and the ignoble black rat appear to have 
vanished almost simultaneously from the British fauna, and the fox is 
probably following the wolf in full conviction that its mission is accom- 
plished. Indeed, the fiercest war malptained by man against animal 
races, is waged against the carnivora and the raptorial birds. In the 
Biblical narrative there are numerous evidences of the abundance of 
beasts of prey in Palestine and Pheenic a, where there is now scarce any- 


thing more rapacious than a fox to bt *found. David's adventure with 
the lion and bear could not now be repeated by any brave shepherd 
within & hundred miles of Jerusalem, ari the traveller on the Euphrates 
and Tigris need entertain but little fir of those hungry lions which 
figure so conspicuously on the hunting t’eizes of Nineveh. Man not only 
lays the whole animal kingdom under t* ‘bute to furnish him with meat 
and labour, and entertainment and kn@éledge, but he busies himself to 
disturb the balances, and the gamekeepeys of ‘this country might be col- 
lectively described as destroyers of the British fauna. ‘The relations of 
Sir Emerson Tennent and Dr. Livingsti«he make it pretty evident that 
the “half-reasoning elephant’ is fast paging from the face of the earth, 


to be numbered among the extinct anima by the naturalists of a century 
hence.— Shirley Hibberd, in the “ Intellect al Observer.” 


“My Fist Weicus Exactrt a Porxp.’ ~—Being on business ina country 
shop in Herefordshire, I heard a clownish, ooking fellow say to the shop- 
keeper, who could not find his weights, “ lL ere, never mind, my fist weighs 
exactly a pound,” Having heard the aye many times before, I felt 
desirous of knowing what gave rise to it, so 1 asked an old man (who was 
sitting quietly in one corner waiting his turn to be served, and who evidently 
had lived longer than the “ threescore years and ten” allotted to man) if 
he could tell me the origin of it. The substance of his narration, divested 
of provincialisms, is as follows:—“ About a vifty year ago old Betty 
Saunders kep(t) shop in this village, and one day [ war sent for summit 
for my mother, and old Betty couldn't vind (find) her weight like this mon 
here (pointing to the shopkeeper), so one Gh um in the shop sings out like 
that chap did just now,—‘ Here never mind, my fist weighs exactly 4 

‘Do uh (it), says Betty, ‘let's see ;” so the bacon (about 14 Ibs.) 
was put in one side the scale, and the ‘fist’ in the other - but in course it 
Was just balance, and no more: but just as the fellow turned to leave, the 
Missing weight wur found. ‘Stop!’ shouts oat old Betty, ‘let's try now; 
but him wur too dip (deep) for her, and instead of putting the bacon in one 


Beale and the « eight in the other, him put the wei 
in the other, 


cTies old Betty 


ght in one side and his 
When in coorse it just balanced again. ‘ Well done, 
and there is a couple of red yerrings for thee honesty. 
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Aournal of a Business Aife, 
(Continued from page 168.) 


As we walked home from the Sunday School, I had an in- 
teresting conversation with Mr. Dudley on the subject of 
management. I told him that I could not help contrasting 
the order and peace which ruled in his class, with the uproar 
and evident discomfort in the third; although the teacher was 
aman of middle age, and apparently in earnest, the boys paid 
him little regard, and no respect, disobeying him openly, and 
apparently setting him at defiance. Mr, Dudley then gave me 
his ideas about the conduct of a class, and the means of gain- 
ing influence and maintaing order. 

Friday, May 19.—Heard from home this morning. My 
father is very pleased with my account of Mr. Dudley, and 
advises me to cultivate his friendship; he quite approves of 
my intention to become a Sunday-School teacher in London, 
as I felt he would, and promises to assist me by his prayers. 
We have been very busy in the warehouse, and I have had 
little time for anything but some reading and necessary 
exercise. Jackson does not trouble me much; I think he has 
some strong tendencies to good, and a desire to alter his mode 
of living; but habit and a dread of ridicule are powerful 
enemies to any change of that sort; he is not one who would 
Join in persecuting an earnest follower of Christ, although he 
ececasionally indulges in light pleasantry at the expense of 
" Methodists,” as he calls them. Mr. Dudley has written 
Cut for me some excellent “ Rules” to guide me in the work 
of teaching. 

Monday, June 5.—I have had little to record during the 
last few wee ‘ks. Things have gone on smoothly and pleasantly. 


My friends ship with Mr. Dudley is strengthening, and the more 


see 
hiy 


Of him the more I love him. One great charm about 


is hy thorough since rity and earnestness : the Same prin- 


ciples of straightforward conduct which he advocates in dealing 
with 


a Sunday-School class, he practices in his daily life. 
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Whatever he undertakes he purgyes with extraordinary per 
severance and vigour. He 1s less digcouraged by difficulties than 
any one I ever met. TI find he hag established, and carried on. 

a free mht school, for neglect@d children, in a very poor 
neighbourhood. Thé locality ig) most uninviting, and any 
attempt to reclaim or materally benefit the inhabitants appears 
surrounded by great difficultics. Mr. Dadley is, however, un- 
daunted. He says, “I never eonsider difficulties but as 
stimulants to increased exertion.” He prosecutes his labours 
not only with assiduity, but with enthusiasm, encouraging his 
assistants in the work by every possible means, and making 
the instruction of ignorant and v based children appear the 
most desirable. 

Last night, when we were wakking together, I asked my 
friend what induced him first to decide on the Lord’s side and 
become so zealous in cvood works. especially as so few among 
his companions showed anything but disregard and contempt 
for relimon. He replied All I am," all have done, and all 
I hope to do, | owe to the mercy and grace of God. But for 
His interference I might still have been living the miserable 
and discontented hfe which I once lived, with as little hope as 
| then h: ul of fature happine 3s. Now [ am as happy aS 2 
Chrmstian often tormented by sin can-be, and I have a certain 
hope of eternal life. My parenis both died when I was very 
young, and my unele placed me at an ear ly age in a school tor 
orphans. There 1 rather distinguished myself, havmg au 
ardent desire for applause, and a particular pleasure in out- 

stripping my young compctitors. My masters prophesied my 
future prosperity, nor was I unwilling to believe myself ® 
remarkable genius. They rewarded my success with several 
prizes, which fed the flame of my ambition, and made me burn 
to achieve greater things. My chief desire was to be sent to 
college, where | hoped to reap exttaprdinary honours, and 
commence a life of fame and happiness which should lead me 
to the summit of my aspirations. I jourished these hopes ™ 
a boyish way, and made a perfect id of them. Intellectual 
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superiority appeared to me the most enviable possession, and 
the sure road to renown and distinction. At sixteen | left 
school with many flattering testimonials from my masters. 
My uncle was pleased, and said he hoped I should succeed in 
business. as L had at school, informing me at the same time 
that he had obtained a situation for me in the city, where, 
after a short holiday, | was to commence my new hfe. This 
was a sad blow to my proud hopes, and a sudden destruction 
of all my castles in the air. IL had hoped that my unele, 


having witnessed my sueceess at school, would have en- 


deavoured to send me to college, or at least have consulted 
y wishes as to my future employment. Such an wea had 
never entered his mind. He was not rich, and having a 
amily of his own to support, thought he had done suthicient 
ior his brother’s son in procuring him a tolerable education, 
and obtaining a situation for him where he could honestly earn 
his bread. | 
“After a few weeks, therefore, I entered this house with a 
mind discontented and unsettled, and a determined contempt 
of the very unintellectual business which appeared to be my 
inte. Instead of buckling to my duties like a man, and mak- 
mg the best of my position, I thought myself very hardly 
used, and mourned continually the downfall of my hopes. 
Having no settled religious principles, this state of mind 
nmught have proved fatal—at least, to my character—by in- 
ducing me to join recklessly with my most riotous compa- 
niOns, in secking those amusements and temptations which 
are so deadly in their effects on many promising youths in the 
metropolis ; but [ had a deep-rooted horror of low COMMPAny, 
and a natural taste for the beautiful, which made me turn with 
disgust from the debased and vulgar society and scenes im 
Which many of the young men found congenial entertainment. 
l, however, neglected my health, gave way to melancholy, and 
at last fretted myself into an illness, so that after a few months 
of city life, | returned to my uncle's in a very shattered state 
ot health, with a threatening of brain fever. At this time 
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I nourished a sentimental desire t) die. I foolishly considered 
my hopes as blighted, and made jio effort to struggle against 
my ailments. Though so young, sife had become a burden to 
me, which in my folly I thought t'jo heavy to be borne. _ 

“My uncle treated me with great consideration, and my aunt, 
a kind, motherly body, pitied .n'p with all her heart, and’ 
nursed me like a sick baby of her gwn. I felt grateful to her, 
but had little pleasure in her segiety, and little consolation 
from her sympathy. She was just a plain, straightforward, 
matter-of-fact, and not particularly intellectual woman, and 
did not understand me at all. She thought confinement and 
over-work were the sole causes of my indisposition. 

“T was lying one day in my little room, suffering from 4 
heavy headache, and indulging in,.my, gloomy meditations, » 
when my aunt entered the room, and informed me that her 
sister—‘ an old maid,’ as I had heard my young cousin call 
her, but whom I had never seen— was goming to stay with her. 
‘She is a capital nurse,’ added ‘my relative, ‘and I think 
you will like her.” She told me a good deal more about this 
sister; how she had devoted herself to nursing her old and 
enfeebled mother, until death had, come between them; and 
how since she had been left, as it were, alone in the world, her 
life had been spent in doing good. I heard this intelligence 
almost with indifference ; for I had acquired a habit of think- 
ing that life had not much left for me to care for, and the 
arrival of an ‘old maid’ did not appear likely greatly to 
influence me—in fact I felt rather annoyed ; for since my ill- 
ness | had acquired an antipathy to strangers, and a selfish 
dread of being disturbed. 

“The next day, just at twilight, when I had begged my blind 
to be pulled up, that the setting rays of the sun might pour 
into my poor, cheerless room, I heard a little bustle in the 
house, and presently one of my young cousins came along 
the passage, calling, ‘Aunt Eliza.’ Then I listened with 
some anxiety for the voice of the newly-arrived. In a few 
moments a footstep different from any of those in the house 
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(for having lain long in listening silence, I had learnt them 
all) came gently up the stairs and along the passage ; then a 
sweet, mellow voice said, ‘Is this the dear boy’s room?’ 
And, after a little knock, in walked ‘Aunt Eliza.’ I looked 
rather eagerly at her. She was dressed in deep mourning; 
her face was pale, and seamed with many lines, the recorders 
of care, pain, and grief; her hair was streaked with gray, and 
parted smooth over a high, wide forehead; her features were 
regular, and her eyes singularly beautiful. She was small m 
stature. As she came towards me there was something so 
heavenly in her expression, and a wistful tenderness, as of a 
heart yearning to be gracious, that | was quite melted, and when 
she leant over me and pressed my hand in hers, | burst into tears. 

“** Aunt Eliza’ was soon my best loved earthly friend. She 
became an almost constant inmate of my sick room, and her 
society possessed an increasing charm for me. She was an 
advanced and most trustful Christian, and had a mind well 
stored with various information, all refined, purified, and 
illumined by the rays of the Sun of Righteousness. What- 
ever topic she touched upon, seemed to start from, or lead to, 
the subject that was most dear to her—the attributes and 
work of her Saviour and her Lord. Her life was a practical 
Ulustration of the words of one of her favourite hymns :— 

‘In darkest shades if He appear, 
My dawning is begun, 
He is my soul’s bright morning star, 
And he my rising sun.’ 

“There was no gloom nor darkness in her religion: all was 

bright and heavenly. Her faith was plainly the source of all 


her happiness and peace, and she was consequently little (lis- 
turbed by the petty cares and anxieties of those around her, 
or by the disappointments which fell to her own lot. Some 
people would have considered her life a cheerless one—to her 
it was a record of continual and undeserved mercies, She had 
been for many years a schoolmustress with her beloved mother ; 
and had many treasured proofs of the graciousness of her 
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Heavenly Father, in having blessed her teaching, and answered 
her prayers for her scholars. Since her mother’s death, her 
life had been devoted to the Lord's service. She must have 
been an excellent teacher, for her method of imparting in- 
Struction was particularly enchagting. Everything she said 
took a peculiar and original colouring from her own mind, and 
she was particularly happy in her power of placing truth ina 
striking and convincing light. Her presence was real sun- 
shine to me. To her | imparted all my hopes, and all their 
disappointments ; and her sympathy was both sweet and pur- 
fying. She did not at first elispute the correctness of my con- 
clusion, that mtellectual superiority was the great thing to be 
desired in life; but gently diverted my mind from its absorb- 
ing consideration to other, interesting subjects, affording me, 
in a quiet, nnexciiing way, continual food for gentle undis- 
tressing thought. | 

“ Her favourite book was the Bible. I had been accustomed 


to consider the reading of the sacred yolume rather as an 
irksome duty than a glorious privilege; but I soon learnt to 


love her reading from its pages, and'a new and holy licht 


dawned upon my mind. tor the first®*time I realised some- 
thine ot the practical reality a reho@on, and recocused my 
individual interest in the inspired word. She gradvally led 
me to observe that those most honoured and blessed of the 
Lord were not such as possessed marvellous intclleciuality, 
or had acquired extraordinary stores) of knowledce, but such 
as evinced child-like hu imility and figjth; such as were ready 
and willing to be, to do, or to suffer, is their Master pleased. 
She also taught me that all that was rood, and to be desired, 
came from God; that His spirituak gifts were of far greater 
value than anything the world ccald bestow; that the 
Strength of faith and constaney of éevotion that counted 
hve Christ, and to die gain, that dynsidered all things 3 

nothing, that Christ might be won,’ sere the effects of the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in the heart. anche the natural fruit whieh 


the br: anc hes of the true vine m1 ist vic id. In fac Ll. she led me to 
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the conviction that my aim, high and noble as it had appeared 
to me, was base, low, and contemptible, compared with what 
the aspirations of the immortal sonl onght to be; that the 
knowledge and fame I, so much coveted were perishable, and 
would perish with the other vamities of this world, while the 
clory to which I might aspire was eternal. 

“She showed me that my objections to a city life wero 
unworthy in a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, and that, 
though the position to which God had called me appeared 
obscure. | miceht honour Him, and cause His name to be 
glorified, as well as if in any other. I might be the son and 


servant of the King of kings, and unite with the sainis and 


m , yea, with my Redeemer himself, in the sacred duty 
of fulfiling God’s will and promoting His work. 

\ly dear boy,’ she said, ‘there is a path before you, 
gilicult cnough to employ all your powers, and convince you 
of your weakness, and glorious enough to satisfy the cravings 


inortal soul, and fulfil your most ardent aspirations. 
way of righteousness is life, and in the pathway 
there is no death. If you have talents, sanctify them 
10 Lord : you hold them from Him, be a good steward, 
Lem) loy them for Him. It is sad, very sad, to sce the 
i. passions of the soul rebelling against the Most High ; but 
‘ill more deplorable when we find that affections, talents, 
pirations, which demand our admiration, refusing that 
eto their Creator, and wasting their beauty and energy 

is of earth,’ 
ler the pious care of ‘Aunt Eliza,’ 1 grew rapidly 
and was soon able to return to my situation, with anew 


mating me to exertion, and a more glorious 0 


my life,” A. Hi. 
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Man the first, 1562. 


Tue thronging nations meet aa friends once more, 
On England’s happy shore ; 

Bringing the choicest treasures of each clime 
To deck this peaceful shrine ; 


— with all gifts Invention, Science, Art, 
Can to each re gion of our world impart. 


Glad day! success the vast design has crowned, 
The nations gather round. 

A day of joy! Why, then, the mournful sigh 
The tears that fill each eve s 

Why breaks from England's he the wail of pain 

To day, when happiness should reign ? 


Is there not cause? The noble work we see— 
Its author, where is he ? 

Grief shades the day which would, we fondly tho 
With cloudless joy be fraught 

And this fair scene, w ith thonghits of him so b! 

Seems changed into a sad, sweet,monument. 


And she, our own dear Sovereigy, donbly dear, 
Brought by her grief ik near, 
Darkened, indeed, for her, this joyous day, 
Her “ earth-star’” passed away. 
For her the sigh is breathed in this bright scene— 
Our (Juecen, tor her we w eep, Our mourning (ue 


Yes, in this hour sorrow with joy must blend, 
Yet Songs f raise asce nad: 

To Thee, great King of kings, before Thy feet 
Earth's tribes for worship meet. 

Skill, riche is. be: ty, all thi: de ks this shrine. 

Thy hand be ine -the praise, our God, be Thine 


When first the nations met, a peaceful*band, 
in our dear native land, * 
At that glad time what jovous boris were ours, 
They withered like frail flowers 
Earth’s story traced since then in blood and tears, 
War's dreary rumours sounding in‘our ears. 


And now, our God, the fervent prayer we raise, 
Thine ¢ ye each heart surve ys. 

O bind the nations with love's ge le) e chain, 
Envy and strife restrain; * 

Let pur Re min an land have sway, 

And Science, Knowledge, Truth, attend her way. 

Father, to TI ee, hi lone, we owe SUCCESS, 
Do Thon this effort ble ss; 

Let it advance that time, when on eich shore 
Men shall learn war no more- 

soon from those dreadful arts bid ng tions cease ; 

“Thy Kingdom come,” 


our Saviour; “ Prince of Peace.” 
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Wistorienl Almanac. 
JUNE, 


Coronation of Anne Boleyn. 
Tobago taken by the French. 
Dutch defeated off Lowestoft. 
Battle of Magenta. 

Battle of Antrim. 

Battle of Cropredy Bridge. 


Frederick William LV. of Prussia ascended the throne. 


Richard I. reached Acre. 

Public funeral of the Earl of Chatham. 
Marriage of Charles lL. and Henrietta Maria. 
Death of George IL. 

Discovery of the Rye House Plot. 
Battle of Ballynalinch in Ireland. 
Battle of Naseby. 

John and the Barons assembled at Runnemede. 
Battle of Dettingen. 

Battle of Bunkers Hill. 

Battle of Waterloo. 

John signed Magna Charta. 

Accession of Queen Victoria, 

Death of Edward IIL 

Surrender of Oxford to Parhament. 
Battle of Plassey. 

Battle of Bannockburn. 

Treaty of Tilsit. 

Death of George lV. 

Cairo taken by the English. 
Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

Close of the trial of the Seven Bishops. 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops. 


Enquiries. 


. Oe Does either Scripture or History furnish us with any account of the 


a 


Wr) 


“It 4.80 


of Miriam 


+) 


CAVE. 


l.— Brazen SER PENT.—It was destro 
it. 


Tar) 


S. Is the 


the phetess, Moses’ sister ELAS. 
. Where was Daniel when Shadrack, Meshack, and Abednego, were 
it he escaped being cast 


hery furnace, and how was 


re any reason for supposing that Adam offered animal sacritice | 


RELIES. 


; 


yed by Hezekiah because the Jews 
~(See 2 Kings, xviii. 4.).—A. M. T., A. Cave, 'B. Rh. T., 


~—DereNpeR or THe Fattn.—In 1521, Henry VIII. wrote a latin 


"POR, wit 


Luther (Def, n< 


ice of the 


the tit 


ie, “ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum Adversus Martin 
Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther). This 
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book was presented with gieat ceremony to Pope Leo X., who rewarded 
the royal author with the title, “‘ Defender of the Faith,” and sent hima 
letter, praising his “ wisdom, learning, zeal, charity, cravity, gentleness, 
and meekness.”” Since then the title has been applied to all our sovereigns. 
P., T. E. D. 


Scripture Kebus. 
A parent whose imprudent prayer, in. mercy was denied ; 
A seer who wrote against a king, the first that Israc) tried. 
The chosen name of one whose woes were plainly thus expressed ; 
The grandson of the woman whose faith and works were biessed. 
\ King of Egypt, who destroyed a better king than he ; 
A vearly Jewish feast, without Divine authority. 
King Mattaniah’s pious slave, who took a good man’s part ; 
A Greek, whose love to Corinth rose from a Christian heari. 
A Grecian's wife, a Christian’s guide, and yet a Jewess she 
A priest allied to Israel, a Midianite was he. 


These initials combined, and fortaed into a word, 
Will name a good man who dishenoured the Lord. 


H. 


Commeats 
For Scnpay IN THE 
NICODEMUS. 

June 1.—His Harry Lor. “A man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus.” 
(John iii. 1.) Texts for Repetition.— Morning, Isaiah xxix. 10, 11 ; After 
noon, Matt, x1. 25, 26: hvening, Matt. xv. 13, 

Nicodemus was a privileged man, Sofar as related to the 
land of his birth, he was so. Isracl, of all’ nations, was most 
blessed of God. The country itself was beautiful. The worship 
of the true God was there known, whi. surrounding nations 
were devoted to idolatry. At the time af which we speak, God 
incarnate walked on its roads, and wrought miracles in its cities. 
The Scriptures were read in the synagogyes every Sabbath-day, 
and the people had opportunity of learning the way to heaven 
Nicodemus had studied the books of Moses and the prophets, 
and belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, who made a greater 
profession of religion than any other -sect. His attention 


was arrested by the extraordinary character and ministry % 
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Christ, whom, after careful study of ancient type and precic- 
tion, he regarded as the ‘* Messiah who should come;" and 
desired greatly an opportumity of becomimg personally 
acquainted with Him. More happy, still, is the lot of many 
who read these lines. Born in Britain, early possessing the 
word of truth, favoured with godly parents, religious teaching, 
and Christian ordinances, they should acquaint themselves 
with Christ, by which they would find life and peace. 


June 8.—His Vistt To Jrsvs. “The same came to Jesus by night.” 
(John iii. 2.) Yeats for Repetition.—Morning, Judges vi. 27 ; Afternoon, 
Isaiah li. 7; Evening, John xii. 42, 43. 

Nicodemus was earnestly desirous of an interview with a 
nan who, though born in obscurity, accustomed to poverty, 
yet manifestly proved by the sanetity of his life, the excel- 
lence of his preaching, and the wondrous works he per- 
lormed, that he was a teacher come from God. He felt con- 
vineed' that Jesus was the prophet predicted by Moses (Deut. 
xvul. 15); the stem of Jesse foretold by Isaiah (chap. nu. 1); 
and the babe of Bethlehem mentioned by Micah (chap. v. 2). 
Neither the poverty of Jesus, nor the contempt heaped upon 


hun by the Jewish rulers, could shake the conviction of his 
civine and heavenly origin. Difficulties there were to his 


visiting Christ in the day time, so he came to Jesus 


as the most likely time to obtain an interview, 


and the least likely to offend his brethren. We must not 


delay our coming to Christ for imstruction and salvation 
because obstacles are in the way; and richly shall we be 
rewarded for every visit paid to Him in prayer and peni- 
tC] for He will cast out none that come. 


June 15.—Tur Insrrrcrion ue recervep. “ We know that thou art 
‘cher come from God.’ (John iii. 2.) Teats for Lepetition.— Morning, 
mwas. X2u. 16; Afternoon, John v. 36; Evening, John ix. 10. 


The interview between Christ and Nicodemus was a most 
“portant one. The pupil was much blessed, and the teacher 
my 


4 honoured. It is always good when the soul and Christ 
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are brought together. The first lesson our Lord conveyed 
was designed to show that, notwithstanding all Nicodemus’s 
profession of religion, a change of heart was absolutely neces- 
sary to his entrance into heaven. His notion of being saved 
by his mere observance of the forms of religion, was con- 
demned. Our Lord teaches lim the necessity of Divine aid ; 
that inward purity, producing holiness of love, is the work of 
the Holy Spirit, whose help would be given in answer to 
prayer; that where the Spirit is given, the good effects are 
always to be seen; that salvation comés not by works, but by 
faith, looking unto Jesus as the bitten Israelites looked to the 
brazen serpent. These are glorious truths, which we should 
daily seek to have impressed on our hearts. ‘ Loving dark- 
ness rather than light” is the frhitfal source of men's ruin. He 
that would be pardoned, blessed, an‘l glorified, must come to 
Christ, believe ‘the Gospel, pray for the Spirit, keep the com- 
mandments, so that his deeds ma‘s be made manifest that . 
they are wrought in God. 


June 22.—His Derence or Curist. “Doth our law judge any maa 
befoie it hear him?” (John vii. 51.) Tbevts for Repetition. —Morning, 
Deut. i. 17; Afternoon, Deut. xix. 15; Evening, Prov. xviii. 15. 


The timidity of Nicodemus was his fault: but it did not 
remain with him. He never forgot. the visit paid to Christ, 
and probably had but few opportunities of seeing Him after- 
wards. But the truth had taken root in his heart, and as 4 
babe in Christ he partook of the smeere milk of the word, 
and re w thereby. His deeper researches into the Book of 
God, and the intelligence he constantly received of Christ s 
character and preaching, confirmed hijs belief that Christ w4s 
the true Messiah, the Holy One of God. The fear of man 
proved, doubtless, a great snare to hiny, for as yet he had not 
inthe council declared his belief; but an opportunity arose 
when he did not hesitate to do so. How much comfort and peace 
In religion do young converts lose by endeavouring to conceal 
irom others their faith in Christ and desire to serve Him! 
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June 29.—H1s Respect ror THE Bopy or Curisr. “ Brought a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes.”’ (John xix. 39.) Texts for Repetition.— Morning, 
Gen. |. 2,3; Afternoon, Gen. 1. 24, 26; Evening, 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

During the two and a half years which had elapsed since 
Nicodemus’s visit to Christ, his soul had grown much in 
grace—now he was becoming bold for his Master. True reli- 
gion is always progressive ; the babe becomes a child, and the 
child becomes a man. Joseph’s application to Pilate for per- 
mission to take from the cross the dead body of Jesus, that it 
might be buried in his own new sepulchre, no doubt 
eacouraged Nicodemus to make an equally public demon- 
stration of his faith in the Saviour. Odious as was the 
dead body of a crucified malefactor, he did not fail to tecag- 
nise on that central cross, his Friend, Instructor and 
Redeemer, who, he believed, had conquered death by dying, 
and opened to sinners the path to immortality. Nicodemus’s 
love and gratitude for spiritual benefits induced him to think 
no spices could be too costly, no trouble too great, as a 
token of regard to Jesus. We may show our love by kind- 
hess to Christ’s disciples, which He regards as being done to 
Himself, A cup of cold water even shall not be forgotten. 


Passing Events, 


Mr. Grorcr Pranopy, long known in the City of London as an American 
merehant of the highest position, has performed a work which will for ever 
pia his name among the chief benefactors of this. country. Ds sirous of 
Young a portion of his wealth to purposes of charity, and anxious to 
vest s good will to the country where he had lived surrounded by the 
respect of so many friends, Mr. Peabody has given the sum of 150,000/. to 


+) 


ite the condition of the poor and needy of this great metrop lis, 


te their comfort and happiness.” He has placed this great 

ou hands of a committee, who-are to determine in what way it 

=a used so as to “ameliorate the condition and augment the comforts 

: r who either by birth or established residence form a rec wznized 

Portion of the p pulation of London.” 

sn ceremony of the confirmation of Her Royal Highness Princess 
elena 


Maies took place at Whippingham Church, in the presence of Her 


P ¥ the Queen, their Roval Highnesses Princess Alice, Prince Alfred, 
| 


ouise, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold. The ceremony was 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


conducted with the strictest privacy, in consequence of the late severe 
bereavement which has fallen on Her Majesty and the Royal family. 


On 30th April there arrived in this country three ambassadors from 
Japan, with their retinue. The “ mission” consists of thirty-six persons 
in all, viz., three ambassadors, a vice-governor, eighteen officers, and 
fourteen servants. They have brought with them a number of costly 
presents for Her Majesty. 


A DEPLORABLE occurre nce has happenéd gear Lynn, in Norfolk. The St. 
rmain’s slnice, u pon the R iver Ouse, on 4t h May, and hundreds of 
acres of the most fertile land in the Fens are now under water. It is 
estimated that it will cost £10,000 to replace the sluice. The amount of 
property that will be destroyed is immense. 

GREAT distress is prevailing among the operative population in the 
manafacturing districts of Lancashire. . In Blackburn, for many montis 
past, most, if not all, the cotton mils havesbeen working little more than 
and now, whe li the inc’s f the ratives have been shaust d, 
an larcer nuomber of the mills are closed, ana the labouring manufacturing 


po} mare obtain even partial employment, and with « shausted 

resources are de} ndent uypor ithe poor-rates a the gifts of the charitabi 
for their e. The pe bear ther with much patience 


Subscriptions are being raised for their refief. 


Pur Vrince of Wales has been making a tour in Egypt and the Noy 


Dit) yr of the Intern nal Exhibition on Mav-day is referred to 
in our first article in the present number. The weather was splendidly 
Amidst thi of the occasi hi, there was the sadde 
the adsence th lam he d l’rince., wh feu monias 


ao, was ated, would take the most pr part in the ceremony. 


ithies r beloved Queen, in het retirement at Balmoral, doubtiess. 


Koval Highness the Duke of Canthridge represented Her Majesty. 


On The part i the Commissioners, read an address; 

uke rephed., J came the music, including the Poct Laureate s oce. 


“ Hallelujah” chorus and “ Amen” chorus; and the Duke of Cambridge 
rose, and said, “ hy command of the Queen, I now declare the Exbibitiou 


A MOSTWESTAL tombstone, which has been erected over the grave of 

John Bunyan, in Banhill Fie) = Burial Ground, London, was publicly 
ed” on 2ist Alay. he Earl of Shaftesbury presided at the 
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In foolscap Svo., cloth, 2s, extra gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOOD STEWARD. 
PRIZE ESSAY. By Susannan Henperson. 


ConTENTS.—Introduction—Part I. The Teacher’s Personal Characteris- 
tits—Part II. The Teacher’s Official Qualifications—Parr LL. The 
Teachers’ Actual Labours—Part IV. The Teachers’ Relative Duties— 
Part V. The Teacher’s Future Account. 


“ Those parts are all admirably filled up, and the teachings are strikingly illustrated 
by examples. No Sunday school teagher ought to be without this manual, and young 
preachers, and those lay preachers who have but little time for study, will find in it many 
valuable helps and suggestions.’’— Wesleyan Times, 

“The essay before us, by the daughter and biogrpaher of the late Dr. Henderson, is, 
we are able to testify, an admirable volume, worthy alike of the Sunday School Union 
and of the lady whose name it bears. We could not wish for a better book to ‘put into 
the hands of a teacher on appointment to a class.’”’—7he Freeman, 

“The Book is well arranged, the illustrations numerous and good, and much pains- 
taking evident in the collection of materials. A young and inexperienced teacher may 
wisely take this book as his vade-mecum—not to his class, but to his study.” —JZtacher’s 
Treasury. 

“The Work before us is a Prize Essay describing the qualifications, and directing in 
the duties of the teacher, and designed as a manual to be placed in his hands on being 
appointed to take charge of a class. The important subject is comprehensively and 
judiciously treated.”’—Methodist New Connection Magazine. 

“It will prove a valuable contribution to our Sunday school literature. Its principles 
are admirable, and just sach as are needed to make an efficient teacher. It would b 
well ifac py were circulated in each of our schools; better still if the teachers would 
Tead it together, to discuss and develop its lessons.”’— Baptist Magazine. 


A New and Improved (dition, in demy 12mo., cloth, price 2s., 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. BY LOUISA DAVIDS. 

Part. I. A General View of Sunday Schools as an Agency of th 
Church, adapted for the Improvement of the Young.—Paart LI. On the for. 
mation and Management of Sunday Schools.—Part LI. On the conduct 
of Classes, and Directions to Junior Teachers. 

“The duties of ministers, churches, and parents, towards Sunday schools, 
are well described, and the direct and indirect advantages which attend 
the System are forcibly represented,” —Sunday School Teacher’ s Magazine. 

“Throughout we find the marks of a vigorous, independent, and well- 
balanced mind.” —Scottish Sabbath School Teacher's Magazine. 

“ Mrs. Davids has made a noble contribution to the Sunday school cause, 
for which posterity will.revere her memory.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


Second Edition, demy 18mo,, price 18. 64d., cloth boards, 


THE INFANT CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Being the Essay to which th First Prize was awarded by the Committee 
of the Sunday School Union. Ly F.A.S., of the Sunday 
School Union Committee. 

“ We can say of this what we are cautious to say of any book, that it is 
decidedly the best on its subject.” —Christian Spectator. 

“The best book we have met with on Infant Classes.” —Methodist New 
Con. Magazine. 

“A book full of thoughts that parents and teachers would do well to 
study, Mot he rs” Friend, 

“Mr. Reed has earned the thanks of all who are concerned for the exten- 
— and efficiency of Sabbath school instruction.”’—The Educator. 

oo ¢ hope it will be extensively read by the mothers of young children.” 

Mothers’ Magazine. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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New Edition, feap, Bvo., cloth, 1s, 6d. ; gilt, 2s., 


YOUNG MENS CLASS; 


on the Capabilities and 
of Adult Clone in Sunday Schools By W. 8. Blacket, . 


It is the production of 
ul mind. It abounds with 


e think we may safely affirm that the preseat work is the best that 


has yet a on the subject. It is just the kind of manual which we 
should like to in the hands of every senior class teacher.”—Sunday 
School T. 


agazine. 
“ It is thoroughly sensible and practical in ite character. The style is 
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3 ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING ; 
| Or, Practical Hints to Sunday School Teachers on the Collection 
| and ust.pf Illustrations. 

| BY WILLIAM H. GROSER, F.G8., 

y Of the Sunday School Uniem; Author of “Bible Months,” &c. 


“A very thoughtful and suggestive little book, primarily designed for 
t all who ae engaged oa 


, 


to thir len the remarks on “ Ilustra- 


Teaching, its Nature angi Use,” “The Sources of Illustration,” &c, 
valuable. 


al | plan recommended by Mr. Groser is ably 
| AND THE 
1 ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. 
Br FITCH, M.A., 
Principal of the Normal Cege, British and Foreign School Society. 


This is a new edition of Fitch’s able instructive lectures on the 
“ Art of Questioning, Attention.” We 


moteeen the to order it at once of a bookseller. No one bat ® 
practical teacher could have given such sound advice on matters so deeply 
affecting the comfort and succes of one’s labours in school. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNICN, 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON! BC. 


| 
lively and interesting, and tt ork abounds in illustrations." —Baptist 
| “This is emphatically ‘fe senior class teacher’s manual; but no teacher 
ee it without profit. It is one of the few books of 
which we can say that we have read it three times, and are not tired of 
it yet.”—Bible Class Magaxinc. 

| 
| A new edi | 

to give Bible 
tive 
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MAGAZINE, 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


JULY, 1862. 


THE BLUE SCHOOL, OB 
“CHRIST'S HOSPITAL.” 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG JEWESSES. 
MY PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 
HIsTORICAL ALMANAC. 

DAYS WOERTH REMEMBERING. 
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Price Twopence. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

—W. H.—A, A.C —Ernest—J. C —W.— 
M J. — — Amos — Alfred li. —Miriam—M., —K R. 

We are obliged to postpone several “answers” and some “ enquiries” 
till next mont Ny 

The Products, &c., of Tas: inia (new edition)—The Col my of New South 
Wales—The ye Jud lyment; a Poem 

All communications. b ake for re wiew, &c., to be addressed to th 
Editor of the “Youtu’s M 56 Old Bulle 

Orders for the MagazineSor for advertisements , to be sent to Mr. Jack. 
son, as above. 
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ro about her than LT have hitherto written : and | will begim 


that the eireumstances of her early hte, and the 


Sblous character of the times in which she lived, had tended 


ripen ver quickly the seeds ot early yi ty in her soul. and 


ihe 


relivion to more maturity than is to be expected, 


than would. indeed. be natural or even desirable under 


her 


ry circumstances, She Wiis beme prepared for early 


‘ 


heretore she early nothened and armed, 


Onversation between Lilian and her grandmother, 


recorded. little more was said about the resump- 


ana painful mourney to © hester. it was 


ent trom Lilian’s mind that she might soon have to 
‘frends the farm: and this fecling produced 


a natural solicitude to do all she could tor them while 


’ 


Then, She alwavs been centile 


now she eradually elded into the character of a 
Phe talked to them very often about the 
her mind and memory being well stored 


the tla mnie Ly Inge One thiat she love She thought 


When she and her erandmother were gone, and 


ay the written Bible with them, there would be 


ot these children hi aring mire of the pure 


LtThev be in the way oft hearng a great 


h fal very nable saint: hic] 


rivhtly believed would do them more harm 

determined that their thouchts 

hing better to dwell upon; and she secretly 

‘od would impress His own truth on their young 
the heht of the | remaine with them. 


whom she had learned to look upou 


asa brother, Lilian was more communi- 


+. To be sure, Guy was 
| 
vears older than herself, and was a tall, stout 


i@rs TO learning. 
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- 
numerous We re found 
sLevery clime, 
ostors Were not 
ancient ine. 


| day, and when at nicht 


Lhe din ot labeur ceases, 
\o respite there is found for us, 


rut our toil decrease 


Vith rich and poor were daily Seen. 
Costume 


hum! ly ud, and others 


lo yrace a drawing-room, 
Structure ite leate Wwe like 
A sheltered situation, 
found to freeze our veins. 


“smetimes when summers burning 
ries up the flowery glade, | heat 


\ few of us, the favoured ones 


im the de shade, 


hers, unsheltered and exposed 
lo the meridian ray, 
ive off their tlesh, and quietly 
Work in their bones all day. 
Sometimes in cellars dark and dee} 
We pass the lonely hours ; 
i sometimes we are recognised 


Ail castellate i towers, 


“bonne, 
In busy London I began 
My life of serv itude, 
And with 


bor the evil and the rood, 


fidelity work 


The labour of my hands commenced 
lox k 


And my face assumed a time-worn 


(Imost in infancy, 


In the morning of life's day. 


It would be rather dificult 


My calling to det 
Calne to deine, 


but as | sometimes preach, | think 


I’m most like a divine. 


With striking Lac sof | try 
The tight of time to teach ; 
Speaking with monitory voice 


To all within my reach 


Momentous warnings, too, | give, 
The tritlers to arrest ; 
Iv me the idlers are reproved ; 


The diligent are blest. 


Among the worshippers [im found 


ho meet for rayer and raise 


And. so devotional I am, 
I'm there on other days. 


Indeed, so indispensable 
As a family are we, 
That nations vast without our aid 
Would in confusion be. 
MakY EUGENIA. 


Enguirices. 


What are the “ Lowell factories in America M. T. 5. 
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Wy Windows, 
AND WHAT MAY BE SEEN FROM THEM. 


the “pleasant things to be seen from my -windows, 
~perthaps the most, pleasing on these fine evenings the 
merry grouns of children at play. Through an opening in 
‘the trees that-surround the enclosed centre of the square, I 
get just a peep of mary little masters and mistresses who are 
actively thus engaged ; and in the open but otherwise unffe- 
quented roadway outside, othirs of less gentle birth are not 
less joyously occupying them elves. It makes me almost 
wish myself a child again, and .)id as I am T feel half inclined 
to lay aside my dignity and ry. out to join in such gambols. 
To-night, however, I have been watching some big lads _play- 
ing at a game! can’t say tha{I admire over much, and one 
which I don’t think I would willingly engage in even were I 
a boy once more. On reference to a youngster of my acquaint. 
ance for further information on the subject, I learn that this 
game is called Spanish fly. Now, fly the garter and leapfrog 
I remember as being games at which I once considered myself 
great ; could vanit.with ease over the head of anyone as tall 


as myself, or conld do what we used to call six feet standing, . 


or withbat ashort run for a spring; but this Spanish ‘fly is 
& comparatively mew game, made up of some of the,old 


elements, with mew accessories, by no means pleasamt to the 


one who happens ‘to be down, who comes in as part of the 
process for ‘some hard whacks from all the rest, varied with 
sundry punches with their clenched fists in the small of his 
back, and other slights and indignities apparently varied with 
somewhat cruel ingenuity. I notice that the unfortunate re- 
cipient of this ill-usage sometimes gets more than his temper 
will bear, and rebels—sometimes bottlesup his wrath and vex- 
‘stion until it is his turn to be up with the rest, when he seeks 
upon the next one who happens tobe down. Thus the game 
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MY WINDOWS. 


goes on increasing in intensity until, as it happened to-night, 


ene has had enough of it and refuses. to play. any longer, or, 


as I should think must sometimes occur, until some one loses 
his temper and fails foul of seme one or other of his com- 
panions in earnest. The fum.of the thing apparently consists 
in the infliction of pain, and. this.element is to me most re- 
prehensible. Surely, to do to others. as: we, would be done 
by, is a rule to be acted. upon in play as well as when)at 
work ; and to take pleasure in the infliction of pain wantonly 
upon another, is an unamiable characteristic in either boyhood 
or manhood. I can easily picture to, myself some young 
gentleman whose eyes may glance over’ this paper, and who, 
having arrived at the dignity of an all-reund collar, will. be 


pluming himself upon the needless character of this lesson, as - 


far as he is concerned; but I am not so sure abont:this; I 
am afraid it is not only boys that perceive, or think they per- 
ceive, fun in the infliction of pain. The keen sportsman in the 
destruction of animal life finds a pleasure which I do not envy, 
admire, or understand. The young gentleman in the counting- 
house who so aptly makes use of cntting speeches, or so neatly 
applies a galling or offensive soubriquet, offends in this par- 
ticular, the left-handed. compliment, the. biting sarcasm, and 
a good deal of that smali smart wit which passes muster among 
us, owes its relish to this same.element of fan, excited by tho 
infliction of pain. Now, Das.little object to good, wholesome 


_ humour as I do to good’ hearty play; but I lift up my voice: 


readers to practice always and everywhere this great Christian 
doctrine of doing to others.as. they would that others should.do 


to them, and to seek their own pleasure in the advaneement 


of others’ happiness, feeling sure, from.some. experience and 
observation, that this is not only the wisest but the surest way 


of enjoying life, whether. in. boyhood,.youth, or age. 5o far, 


{ have written addressing myself exclusively to. young 
people of the sterner sex, aud feel some délicacy in applying 


against that which sometimes takes their place, and want my 
my reproof to the lasses, and yet-1: fear they, even gentle and ‘ 
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252 ROYAL EXCHANGE MOTTO. 


kind as we love to think of them as being, need to be reminded 
of a proneness which sometimes ex aibits itself to a failing in this 
same particular. “ Oh, it was sugh fun!” is a phrase some- 
times heard when some silly bit of gossip, tending to the de- 

triment of others, is being retailed; or, “1 will tell you what 
Anne or Mary did, but you musf'not mention it again ; 
“But you should have seen how: she coloured up when I 
called her so and so;" or, “* When I referred to you know 
who, she was finely vexed, but it, was rare fun!” Oh. ves: 
the old leaven works in us all, anjl neetls watchfulness and 
prayer, und a new heart and rightespirit, ere it can be purged 
out. It is in these little things, a we esteem them to be. 

that the true disposition shows itself; and here among our 
pastimes and amusements, as muck as in the sterner duties 
of hfe, that. we are to look for that charity which is. kind, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, and thinketh no evil. 
T. Kerr, 

Tur Royvat Excnayas Morro.— Various statements have been made 
regarding the origin and cause of placing the motto on the pediment ot 
the Roy al Exchange, London. “The eartir is the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof,” the general impression being that. it was sugyested by the late 
Prince Consort, Mr. Tite, architect. of the Exchange, thus explains 
the matter in the (ify As the work (the building oft the kx. 
change) proceeded, his Royal Highness tock much interest in the modelling 
and carving of the various groups, and eondeseended very frequently to 
Visit the studio of the sculptor in Wilton-place. Your readers may re- 
colles ' that the fivure of Commerce stands on an elevated block or pedestal 
in the centre of the group, and it became ,eubject of earnest consideration 
with Mr. Westmacott and myself in what way the plainness of this block 
could be relieved; for, although in the opiginal model on a small scale, 
this defect did not strike the eve, vetin the exeeution it was very apparent. 
W reaths, fasces, festoons were al] tried, but the effect wis unsatisfactory ; 
andin this state of aflairs Mr Westmacott submitted the difficulty to his 
oval Highness. After a little delay, lrince Albert suggested that the 
pedestal Mm question would be a very appropriate situation for a religions 
mscription, which would relieve the plainness of the surface, in an artistic 
punt of view, and at the same time have the higher merit of exhibiting 
the devotional feel ngs of the people and their recognition of a superior 
power; and he particularly wished that such inscription should be in 
English, 0 asto be intelligible to all. This happy thought put an end to 
ki difficulty; and as Dr. Milman. the learned Dean of St. Paul's, had 
indly advised me, in reference to the Latin inscriptions on the frieze, and 
in the merchants’ area, Mr. W est mac tt consulted him on this subject 


aie; and he suggested the words of the Psalmist, which were at once 
adopted 
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Anterruptions. 


Ix a certain school near London, which was justly cele- 
brated for the successful training of pleasant and useful charac- 
ters, the “* Principal” was accustomed to pursue various peculiar 
plans, designed to prepare her pupils for the actual discharge 
of the duties likely to devolve upon them in their after life. 
Qne remarkable practice was intended to inure them to those 
interruptions of their pursuits and designs which so continually 
occur to everybody, and which will sometimes rutile the com- 
posure of the most amiable dispositions. 

Without any previous intimation, one individual was fixed 
upon, who for awhole day found herself continually in demand 
for various little services, which were usually regarded as 
honourable marks of confidence, but, when requested during 
a very busy time, were anything but weleome. Woe to the 
procrastinator who always left every lesson till the last 
minute, for she was sure to find that, just as her dictionary 
and exercise book were spread before her, and the inexorable 
clock indicated the shortest time for preparation, the lady 
would polite ly desire her to take a message to a classmate at 
the other end of the house, or remind her of some neglected 


duty which claimed immediate attention. Occasionally the 


uterruption would be merely an intimation that she must 
display her taste in arranging a bouquet for the drawing- 
room table. Sometimes it was to sit with an invalid com- 
PAnION to write a note to copy an ntory no matter 
What, the lesson to be ineuleated was patient calmness and 
obliging self-possession under interruption. And innumer- 
able were the occasions for patience and prompt energy 
during the day, insomuch that the consequent fatigrue anc 
vexation sometimes elicited very undesirable displays of tem- 
per. There was no real want of sympathy with her young 


for though during school hours 


imends under this infliction ; 
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INTERRUPTIONS, 
Mrs. R—— devoted herself to- her pupils exclusively. in the 


. tervals of study she was ever ready 4. respond to the mul- 


tifarious demands upon her time and thought whicl:arise 
from the family, or the social cirele im its widest range, 
Possibly it had been a difficult attamment, in her own case, 
to meet interraptions with equanimity, which made Mrs. 
R— so careful to exercise her ‘youthful charge in this man- 
ner; for, while expecting the preseribed routine of study and 
practice to be accomplished, she would console the victims of 
interruption by pomting out to them the unexpected Acq uisi- 
tion they had made in moral lessons, by cheerfully meeting 
the circumstances which had pPreve nted the carrying out of 
the plan proposed for the day. 

Not a few of these young ladies remembered and admired 
the wisdom of the plan, when, as wives and mothers, they 
encountered the ceaseless calls upon their energy and atten- 
tion, as heads of their own houses. 


Important but in the present 


> 
life creat allowance must be made for the lecitimate iInterrup- 


tions to routime which will inevitably oceur. It is better to 


them, and calculate accordmely than encounter them 


sudden ana Sirance events, Some people ure SO like 


machines in their temperaments, that while admirable helps 


in ordinary hindrance 80 
bewilders them that they almost. lose their faculties. They 


no 


CITCUMSTANCES, any unexpected 


Presence mina 


in -aecidents—no resource in a 
Strange place. Others can maintain a cortggn degree of order 
and regularity amidst the bustle and change of foreign travel, 


or in the very nursery, where winsome little rogues seem bent 


making litter and confusion in their igmorant and feeble 
‘ Tort « be busy.” 

there is such a thing as making the best of interruptions— 
tur? 


ming thera into jy ‘ps instead of hindrances. by keeping the 


mind cabm to cain information or experience, and the eve and 
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INTERRUPTIONS. 
hand alert to pereeive and supply the requisite assistance at 
the right moment; and sweet are the rewards which some- 
times compensate for the non-completion of some favourite 
task, by tinding the wnweleome interruptions become a means of 
helpiny some of God’s poor to a school—a situation, or the 
employment which may be their livelihood. 

When young ladies and young gentlemen leave school, and 
please themselves with the idea of carrying forward their own 
mental improvement, they shonld remember that domestic 
and family claims have a righf to interrupt their more chosen 
pursuits; and however they may provide against such con- 
tingencies, Frederick’s buttons wi// come off at the most un- 
toward juncture, and little Juha is most apt to tumble down 
ani hurt herself when a quiet hour is especially desirable. 
Papa, too, may have a visitor needing his son's attention till 
he is lomself disencwaced : or mamma may be taken ill just 
when a pleasant visit was in prospect for her daughter. Can 
ail these, and other interruptions to our favourite projects, be 
met in a cheerful and uncomplaining spirit f 

As head of a household, searcely a letter can be written, 1 
pile of needlework prepared, without incessant and incon- 
gruous demands upon the mistress’s attention—to questions 
trom her servants, or messages and notes from the neighbour- 
hood, while the postman brings a daily package of News, 
‘uiming sympathy in joy, sorrow, or perplexity. 

The calls of society, too, afford numerous interruptions, by 
the details of ceremony, busimess, friendship, or charity. “A 
man that hath friends must show himself friendly; and those 
who w mid enjoy the solaee of human sympathy themselves 
must ve ready to extend it to others to aweep with those that 

»; to rejoice with those that rejaice ; to advise, to console, 
to help, as need may be. And such interruptions as these 
often bring their own reward with them, beside enlargmg the 


Sphere ot observation and experience. “ As iron sharpeneth 
(one 


iron, so doth the countenanee of a man his friend 


incident in Christ’s life,’ wrote a busy and hard-working 


Jub INTERRUPTIONS, 


clergyman, “consoles me for every tiresome interruption to 
my studies—I refer to that recorded in Mark x. 1, when after 
a long season of fatiguing teaching and travelling, He had 
sought quiet leisure ‘by the farther side of Jordan, the 


people resort unto Him again, and as He was wont, He taught 


them again.’ However weary of their company—however. 
aX vexed at their forgetfulness of His lessons—cs J/e was wont, 
| lle taught them ayain. There ig a lesson for our common life. 
3 | Perhaps to poor human nature the most dangerous kind of 
‘ interruptions are those which hinder private devotion; yet 
& they are often so imperative, so Jegitimate, and so unavoidable, 
{ Ly : that it is a question which is tlie more pressing duty, prayer, 
a or attention to the crying chiid—the hungry infant. Buta 
simple ejaculatory prayer soothe strengthen the 
spirit for the immediate duty and, if in a large family one 
| : special hour for devotion may be impossible, surely one bent 
re on secking an opportunity without neglecting ordinary claims, 
a need not forego so valuable a privilege. Our’ Lord Jesus 
" | Christ's example is worthy: of -imitation, for His was a life of 
| such perpetual interruption, that He was. rarely summoned 
; : . to aid in one case without another being presented to Him on 
| His way. He could scarcely hold that communion with His 
i heavenly Father which he so prized as the balm of His 
‘ ; : troubled career, without giving up the hours of natural rest, 
: { and seeking the solitude of mountains at night. Only in the 
desert could He invite His distiples to “rest awhile and 


He “ofttimes resorted,” was ‘rudely interrupted by the 
treacherous disciple, who, for money, had betrayed Him to 


the insults of a ruffian mob. Yet, lle promptly went forth 
at the call to opprobrium, torture, ona death. 


by | : ilis last evening visit to that carden of Gethsemane, to which 
Then, in 


this probationary state, unexpected adversity 
sometimes interrupts all our schemes; defeats our hopes, 
blights our prospects, and entails an entife change of life and 
habit. God distributeth SOTTOWS, yet ofte ‘ntimes they seem to 
arise from our own fault s, our oWn mismanagement, and this 
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INTERRUPTIONS. 257 
consciousness infuses a bitter ingredient into the cup; yet, 
even then, God can bring good out of seeming evil; and 


“Since all that I meet shall work for my good, 
The bitter is sweet, the medicine is food."’ 


Sickness, either personal or relative, is another form of inter- 


ruption. We do not seek this. God keeps all the issues of 


lite, and inflicts or withholds sickness as He pleases ; but many 
have blessed Him for the affliction that, instead of marring 
their course in life, has been a help, and a means of safety 
and happiness. 

Some happy individuals may escape all these sources of 
interruption to their occupations; but one is inevitable to 
each one. All must die ; and deatle comes so insidiously, that 
he is often in the house before we have heard his step on the 
threshold. How apt is the warning,—“ Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lights burning ; and ye yourselves 
hke unto men that wait for their Lord.” Death's shadow 
may often have alarmed you; but he comes but once in reality, 
“id how momentous the change his summons causes! The 
blooming maiden is interrupted by his cold hand while prepar- 
ng for her bridal ; the young mother’s plans for training her 
Chidren are suddenly arrested. His touch dissolves the youth's 
expectations supersedes the master’s design of retiring to 
Well-earned leisure. 


Bure-coat Scnoo.. orn “Curist’s Hosrrrau.”— The dress of tho 
ue-Coat Boys is the costume of the citizens of London at the time of 
ae foundation of the Hospital, when blue coats were the common habit 
“ the apprentices and serving men, and yellow stockings were generally 
worn, This dress is the nearest approach to the monkish costume now 
ty ri: the dark blue coat, with a closely-fitting body and loose sleeves, 
“ing the ancient tunic, and the under-coat, or ‘yellow,’ the sleeveless 
aver tunic of the monastery. The red leathern girdle corresponds to 
tue hempen cord of the friar. Yellow worsted stockings, and a clerical 
beck band, complete the dress. The education of the boys consists cf 


‘ing, writing, and arithmetic, French, the classics, and mathematics. 
re are sixteen Exhibitions for scholars at the Universities 1 Oxford and 


Cant! ridge, There are several trusts held by the iovernors of the 
_ “pital, which are distributed to poor widows, to the blind, and in appre n- 
sein boys, &e. The annual income of the Hospital is about £50 000; its 
disbursements, £48,000.—TJimbs’ S hool-days f Eminent Men. 
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Education of Poung Fewesses. 


Ow Thursday, May 28th, I was jnvited to visit the new schools for 
young Jewesses, established by Sir Moses Montefiore. The morning was 
bright and dazzling. We passed the barracks and entered the street lead- 
ing to the Armenian convent. Thé@ sun was almost vertical, and the 
polished stone pavement reflected back the heat and light. The high walls 
of the houses on each side scarcely cast a line of shadow—only the little 
casement windows jutting out here and there, and the bright flowers which 
climbed through the trellis-work, or hung from the roofs, traced fantastic 
and delicate shadows on the ground. Not a breath of air was stirring. 
It was midday, and no one was to be seen in the broad, unsheltered, silent 
street, where even the dogs were sleeping, as if overcome by the heat and 
light. We turned to the left and passed a walled-up archway, once the 
entrance to an ancient mosque. We skirted the back of the Armenian 
convent and thus reached the Jewish quarter, and were very soon knocking 
at the school-house door, over which there was a well-engraved Hebrew 
inscription. While we waited for admittance, I looked up at the windows. 
Two were square, unsheltered openings. A third jutted far out from the 
wall, and through its quaint and fanciful wooden lattice we could sce bright 
and rare flowers. The fourth was a large square Oriel window, supported 
by a stone bracket, and protected by an iron balcony. A crowd of happy- 
looking children were peeping from it. One d irk-eyed little creature had 
a red cloth tarbouche on the back of her head, and a rose in her black 
hair. The others wore soft muslin kerchiefs of various colours, tied taste- 
fully on their heads. 

We entered the door, crossed a small court, and were led up an open 
staircase, on to a terrace, the low, broad walls of which were converted 
intoa garden, Flower-pots had been embedded in the masonry, at regular 
distances, along the top of the parapets. Thusa sort of floral battlement 
was formed, and produced an excellent effect, for the plants were kept 
nearly all of the same size and height. The rose-bushes, pinks, and cloves, 
in full flower, contrasted well with the dark-leaved myrtle, the Cape 
jasmine, and the white walls. 

We were politely received in this court by a Spanish Jewess, who coa- 
ducted us into a light, cheerful room, cont: ning animated groups of girls, 
varying in age from seven to fourteen, perhaps. . Icounted thirty-one children 
but the full number usually assembled there was thirty-five. Eight forms 
and a double row of desks gave quite a European character to the room, and 

the raised pu! pit-like seat of the teacher indicated order and authority. 
The girls were nearly all engaged at needlework, and our guide exbi- 
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bited to us, with evident pride and pleasure, a considerable stock of wear- 
ing apparel, the result of one week's work in that room. The simple 
garments were very nicely made, considering that most of the little 
workers did not know how to.sew six or seven months before. The mis- 
tress could not tell us what was done with the work, when finished, as it 
passed from her hands at the end of each week. The children looked busy 
and bright. Some of them were singularly beautiful. One tall and 
stately girl, of about fourteen, was acting the part of monitor, and she 
answered our questions, in Arabic, with the utmost modesty and self- 
possession, and glided among her little pupils with native grace and 
dignity. All these children were natives of Palestine, they spoke Arabic, 
and wore the Arab costume. Their heads were, without exception, 
covered either with muslin kerchiefs, or with the simple red tarbouche. 

The windows of this room were large, and thrown wide open. They 
looked eastward, and commanded views of the whole extent of Olivet, and 
the misty Moab mountains far away. The midday breeze sprang up sud- 
denly, and slightly cooled the fiery air. 

After lingering for a short time, to enjoy the prospect, we were led to 
another room, equally large, light, and airy. Here we found about thirty 
children, under the care of two female teachers. One tiny little creature 
was learning a Hebrew lesson, and carefully spelling words of two letters. 
Another child of seven or eight was reading, with very tittle hesitation, some 
Scripture history. The other children were seated comfortably, and with 
perfect ease and freedom, yet without disorder, upon mats, or in the deep, 
carpeted window-seat. There I recognised the happy faces which I had 
seen from the street below. They looked up at me, smiling, as much as to 
say: “ We know you again—we saw you waiting at the door.’ 

They were all at needlework, and I could not help observing the extreme 
delicacy and beauty of their hands. If, as it is said, this is a distinguish- 
ing feature of noble birth, then these young daughters of Israel are of 
princely race, Some of the little hands were stained with henna, and 
almost all the nails were tinted, and looked like the celicate, rose-coloured 
shells we find on the sands on English shores. 

The children were uniformly neat and clean, and there was a picturesque 
varicty of costume there that struck us pleasantly, contrasting with our 
recellections of the ugly uniforms in some of our public schools at home 
and abroad. As we were retiring, a shy little creature summoned up 
courage to give me the rose from her hair, and then she peeped at me slyly 
between her tapering fingers. 

These two rooms were set apart expressly for the children of parents 
belonging to the Sephardim congregation, consisting of the Spanish or 
Hortuguese Jews settled in Jerusalem. 
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We were now led down stai s again to the open court, which we crossed, 
and, after ascending another stairway, we found ourselves in the school of 
the Ashekenazi congregation, formed of German, Russian, and Polish Jews, 
Here there were fifteen children, and they all seemed to he under seven 
years of age. They were much more fair, though less beautiful, than those 
in the other rooms. They were sitting, véry much at their ease, perched 
up on the sloping desks, with their little feet resting on the forms. How 
thoughtful and kind it was to allow them this freedom during the hot 
weather! There was not a sign of fatigue, nor any expression of rebeilien 
against restraint, in any of the young faces round us. There was activity 
of mind and rest of body, in a puré air. 4 

The Jews of Jerusalem are especially careful not to allow thcir children 
to associate with Christians or Moslems; and they will not suffer them to 
stray away from home, or play in the streets, for fear they should learn 
bad habits, or be constrained or induced to be baptized into a Christian 
Church. Consequently, the little ones were confined nearly all day in the 
close, ill-ventilated, small rooms of the Jewish quarter, until this schoo! 
was established. Here they assembled early in the morning, and, taking 
proper hours for rest, recreation, and for meals, returned home at sunse’. 
Already a great improvement was observed in their appearance ; they 
looked more healthy, and their lives were happier. A little girl of five 
years of age, with pink cheeks, blue eyes, and hair almost white, was reading 
aloud from some Hebrew volume. and was evidently interested by It. | 


cautiously mauired Wacther she knew by heart all that fell so fluentls trou 


her lips, i was assured that I was listening to genuine reading. 

We went downstairs to the second German room, where most of the girls 
were between thirteen and fifte vears of age, and the rest younger. We 
weard two of the eldest read, with emphasis, several pages from the life « t 

soses--a book jryritten expressly for the use of women and children. 


When I was th Jerusalem, in 1859, | made inquiries about these schools, 
the one estalh! 


tablished by Sir M. Montefiore, intending to visit 3 


un, fo my surprise and regret, was fold-that-it no longer xisted 
1 i could not obtain any sitistactory accougt‘of it, nor understand wh) 


‘t was broken up. LT suppose that Oriental indifference to female educa- 


chic: canse,— Domes! Palestine, by Sliss Roo-rs 
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My Pedestrian Conv. 
BY ANCLENT SIMEON, 
(Continued from page 210.) 


SELECTING a prominent mountain peak to mark the direction 
in which our course lay, we commenced the descent, and for 
about half-way down went on rapidly, but here our progress 
was intercepted by a rough stone wall, forming the boundary 
of afield. Sealing this, we shortly came to another, then a 
third, and fourth, and found that this unusual demand upon 
our agility, though very exciting, was getting troublesome, as 
well as being very fatiguing. Nor were these the only obstacles 
to our keeping a direct course. Hedges, so thick we could 
not push through them; streams, so wide we could not jump 
them; acres of standing crops breast high; and deéep ravines 
in the mountain slope, compelled us to turn aside, double back, 
and branch off—now this way,then that ; tall at last, our guiding 
peak being no longer visible, we became quite uncertain im 
what direction we were going. 

Fortunately, we presently came in sight of a lone farin- 


MSC 2b A distance, and proceeded there LO ask directions. 
We had just entered the farm-yard, when suddenly three 
arge, fierce watch-dogs rushed out upon us, barking furiously, 
and threatening to tly at us. Our position was far from 
" 


Dieasant: but remembering that "in such a case the wor 


possible course was to run away, Wwe crrasped our sticks, cudgel] 
fashion. be used Weapons of defence, if neces 
OUP CYesS steadily fixed upon the dovs, and reframi ‘ 

sl6wly backed ont through t | 


pate, beyond which they did not attempt to follow us. Mor 


om any threatening gesture 
a iong tune our shouts and the dogs’ responsive barks were 
answered by the mountain echoes ; but at | neth girl 
appeared, who, having called the dogs away, and somewhat 
recovered from the astonishment which the unusual appear- 


rance of two travellers in that solitary region naturally ex- 
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cited, told us that we were in the right direction, but could 
only descend into the valley there by the Graig, another small 
mountain, the sides of which were almost perpendicular. It 
was too late to think of going back, though more than once 
in the course of our perilous descent we heartily wished we 
had done so. Without detailing all our hair-breadth escapes, 
suflice it to say that at length, by slow stages, watched over 
by a kind Providence, we reached in safety the valley. 

Our next difheulty was: how to get across the river Usk. 
The nearest bridge was two miles higher up, in a direction 
contrary to that we wished to. take, and there was no ferry 
in sight. Shrewdly suspecting that the landlord of a small 
public-house we came to must keep a boat for his own private 
convenience, we entered, and by a little cross-examination 
found that our suspicions were correct; but he strongly 
objected to take us across, on the plea that the bank on the 
opposite side was the lawn of a gentleman’s house, and we 
should be apprehended for trespassing, whilst he would give 
great offence by landing us there. We were quite prepared 
to run our share of the risk. and having overcome his scruples 
by a promise to pay liberally for his services, he rowed us over. 
Making our way unobserved, or, at all events, without inter- 
ruption, through the grounds into a road. we ultimately reached 
our friend's house at Clydach, footsore and ‘weary. 

That which from the mountain-top seemed a short cut of 
two or three miles, proved in reality to be a long journey of 
ten miles, and we agreed that during the rest of our tour we 
would follow the roads which other people had made, and not 
attempt to make one for ourselves. 

The valley in which Clydach is situated is formed by two 
parallel ranges of lofty mountains, Sextending almost con- 
tinuously from Abergavenny to Merthyr Tydfil, and is the 
seat of several extensive iron works. Never having been 
Among! the Welsh mountains before, I had innocently 
imagined that a cottave on a mountain side, surrounded by 


grand and rugged scenery, must be a very desirable susnmer 
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residence, but my brief visit here speedily wrought a change 
in that opimion. Seldom more than half a mile across from 
mountain to mountain, the valley is secluded and gloomy, 
and the view in any direction very limited. Above, one may 
see a narrow strip of sky; below, the murky, grimy buildings 
of the works; opposite, the same eternal, unvarying, rocky 
mountain, its natural beauties marred and scathed by tunnels, 
and shafts, and mining galleries ; the atmosphere heavy with 
the dense smoke of flaming blast-furnaces ; the din and clang 
of the ponderous machinery, never ceasing day or night, save 
during the sacred hours of the Sabbath, mingling with the 
rattle of numerous trucks travelling up and down inclines 
on the mountain slopes, all combining to form a situation so 
undesirable, that I could not wonder at our fmends wishing 
for an opportunity of leaving it. 

The English chapel at Clydach being at that time without 
a minister, we walked two miles, through a driving shower, 
next morning to Brynmawr, a large town of little houses, 
distinguished for nothing so much as for its excessive dirti- 
ness. Dirt was pre-eminent everywhere, presenting itself to 
our notice as we proceeded in gradually deepening tints and 
thick ning layers, till it eulminated in the interior of the 
chapel, probably the dirtiest edifice ever set aside for purposes 
of divine worship, and foreibly recalling a passage in Long- 
tellow’s “ Golden Legend,”— 


“ What a darksome and dismal place! 
I wonder that any man has the face 
To call such a hole the house of the Lord, 
And the gate of heaven—yet such is the word. 
Ceiling, and walls, and windows old, 
Covered with cobwebs, blackened with mould ; 
Dust on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 


Dust on the benches, and stalls, and chairs. 


Evidently the members of that congregation did not believe 
the axiom that “ cleanliness is next to godliness.”’ 


lt was, however, refreshing to hear the same everlasting 
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gospel proclaimed, and to feel that, though so far from home, 
I was yet amongst kindred in Christ, and could heartily join 
with them in their worship and thanksgiving. 

On our return we saw two wild goats on the mountains— 
a fact worth recording, for tlhiese animals, once so common 
in Wales, are now but very rareiy met with. 

Desirous of ascertaining the state of the Srnday-schools 
in that remote region, | visited two in the afternoon. In 
the first, where the children were taught ‘tn English, the at- 
tendance was but small; there was a scarcity of teachers, 
and the lesson-books in use were ordinary primers, such as 
are lo be found in village day-schoels, with little woodeuts. 
and such passages as—* Did you see the hen?” “ Have 
you fed the pig? There appeared to be very little religious 
instruction; the children were being taught individually te 
spell and read such sentences as‘ b have given, which, in 
themselves, are not suggestive of agy religious truth, and 
therefore unsuitable for Sabbath-schoel instruction. 

Being kindly welcomed by the superintendent, | took a 
opportunity of telling him about the infant classes, box of 
moveable letters, class books. and dther a ippliances with which 
we are familiar in our metropolitan Sunday-schools. He had 
heard rumours of these improvements, but had never seen 
any, and seemed rather unwilling to depart from the good 
old plan 
exercises were conducted 


was larve. hearly one halt being me 
and women. All 


the classes were engaged in 
the Bible. 


he stud 
questuion the 


} 
ilk Lhe other school. where the 


Welsh, the attendance 


and presently one of the teachers proc 


school upon the*lesson, which had bee 


upon same suojyect in each class, most oO. 


the answers were given by the adults; I asked the superit- 


endant to interpret some of the questions, which proves YU 


be almost entirely upon matters of doctrine, and —_ as Tew 


7 
children could comprehend. How éxtremes meet! In the 


djoining school there was not even “ milk for babes 


there was strong meat,’ almost eels strong even for men. 
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In the evening we descended into the valley to a beautiful 
clen, with a romantic waterfall, called Pwll-y-Cwm, or Pool 
if Dogs, and then toiled up Mount St. Denis to see the sun 
et in golden splendour behind the Black Mountains. As we 
vere ascending, the evening services in the chapels in the 
valley and on the opposite mountain were closed with the 
asual hymn, and as the plaintive melody, wafted by the even- 
ug breeze, fell upon our ears, now in soft and gentle cadence, 
then in louder tones, we instinctively stood still, and in heart, 
if not in words, joined this aseription of praise. 

There is something peculiarly plaintive and impressive in 
the tunes sung by the Welsh; they partake much of the 
character of a slow chant, of very limited compass, and 
mostly in a minor key—like their mountains, grand and 
majestic, but destitute of those joyous, animated strains in 
which the more sprightly English give utterance to their 
ieelings. 

At an early hour on Monday morning, under the guidance 
of our friend, we visited the Clydach Iron Works, and spent 
some hours in inspecting the various operations carried on 
there. These works, and the pits and mines connected with 
them. occupy a considerable portion of the valley, and give 
employment in the various departments to about 2,000 men. 

| have not space to describe the various processes by which 
the raw material is converted into the manufactured article. 
The special object of our early visit was that we might see 
‘he blast-furnaces tapped, an operation so striking that I must 
attempt a brief description. 

A blast-furnace may be described as a huge chimney, several 
yards in circumference, from forty to fifty feet Ingh, built of 
stone, lined internally with fire bricks and cement, capable of 
resisting great heat. 

Once at work, these furnaces are kept going night and day, 
Sundays and week days 
months. or perhaps years, They are always nearly full of 
“erecly burning materials, fanned into intense heat by a 


never stopping for an instant for 
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strong continuous blast of hot-air; fresh ore, and coal, ard 
lime, in certain proportions, bemg constantly thrown in at the 
top as the product is drawn ont at the bottom. The liqud 
molten iron is allowed to accumulate for twelve hours, and ‘s 
then fapped, or allowed to flow out. In front of each furnace, 
under a large shed, is a flat earthen surface covered wit) 
sand, down the centre of which a long channel 1s formed, 
and on either side branch off smaller channels leading t 
Several moulds about two fect square. 

At Clydach, six o'clock, morning and evening, is the hour 
appointed for this tapping. Sp intense is the heat, that even 
the outside of thé bottom of the furmace is at a white heat; 
and to protect the tapper a thick tron screen is placed a few 
leet Ol one side. trom b. hind which. with al long iron rod. he 


breaks a-:small hole in the front of the furnace. and the 


White, hot meta} pours forth an a stream, flowing along the 


chan) nto the moulds. To prevent the metal from over- 
flowing, as fast as the moulds fill, the supply from the channe! 
is Cui iy men stationed ut ditlerent pots for that purpose, 
untiiat length all are filled, the hole is plugged with: fire- 
clay, and the process goes on again for another twelve hours 

The clare of light from the mouth of the furnace, and th 
vlown Bpon the rooE and walls, and the swarthy 


he workmen, with myriads of brilliant spark: 


CHUTE the metal, produ o€ a scene remarkably stmking. 


Lhe wonder is, how the men can exist in the termble scorching 


heat to which they are exposed. At a distance of several 


leet the shed we found the heat very unpleasant; ye! 
thes were imside, immediately in front of the furna 
with nse heat radiating from the metal all around them. 


ihe expression of our astonishment only elicited a remars 
that they were used %o it.. and «didn t mind it, so we we" 


min reserve our sympathies for some occasion 


woukil be better appreciated, 
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many Such chances 


passed through 


are called 
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#istoricnl Almanac. 


JULY. 
1699. Battle of the Boyne. 
1850. Death of Sir Robert Peel. 
1775. Death of Roussean. 
1,76. America issue d Declarat 
Battle of Sedgemoor. 
L483. Coronation of Richard III. 
1415. Martyrdom of John Huss, 
1307. Proclamation of Edward I, 
1285. Battle of Sempach. 
Birth of Calvin, 
1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 
Riots in Paris. 
1803. Sunday School Union Established. 
1,80 Storming of the Bastille. 
1685. Execution of Monmouth. 


of Inde; nd 


loth. Anne burnt. 

De of Dr. R. W. Hamilton 

L400. Battle of 


Surrender of St ‘astle. 

1796. Death of Robe Burns. 

battle of Falkirk. 

1704. Gibraltar taken by English. 

1795, Assassination of Marat 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. 

1460. Battle of B inbury. 

Battle of Killieeraktie. 

1540 Execution of Lord Thomas Cromwell. 
. Abdication of Joseph Buonaparte, 
1418. Siege of Rou 


Execution of Lord William Russell. 


Ans worth aememberina 


ELEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLULION, 


civilised nation has, at different periods of its 


CVery 


(hose radical changes of government, 


revolutions. France has passed through 


- and in no country have the worst 


us ot depraved hearts been so fearfulls developed. The 


volution which commenced in 1789 is without a parallel 
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, in history, and has properly been called “ The most aw‘ul 
moral convulsion the world has known.”’ ; 

If we carefully examine the social, religious, and financial 
state of France, even for a few years immediately precedirg 
that convulsion, we shal] probably conclude that some great 
change was unavoidable ; but if we desire a more comprehen- 
i sive view, we must go back af least to the time of Louis XIV., 
viz., from 1643 to1715. The courtof this monarch presented 
a scene of magnificence, whi had not its equal in Kurope ; 
and, even on ordinary occasigas, it far surpassed the grandest 
displays of contemporary sovéreigns. But below and beyond 
this magnificent centre, misery and wretchedness spread deep 
and wide. Millions of peasants were lodged in dark comfort- 
less homes, and fed on the coarsest food: and crowds of starv- 
ing beggars beset travellers in every town. 

A numerous and influential class of Protestants called 
Huguenots, had sprung up in France; and, under the protec- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, had enjoyed a tolerable share of 
civil and religious hberty. This edict Louis XIV. revoked, 


the 2nd October 1685. and gaye up these unoffending people 


to the extreme rigour of military law. 


~ 


The Parliament of France had the right of refusing to 
register it roval edict. and of- thus preventing it from becom- 


ing law: and when thev were once inclined to do so under 


Louis XLV., that monarch rejeived intimation, and at once 


a 


left his hunting to discipline Ais Parliament. He entered 


their hall booted and spurred, with whip in hand, commanded 


instant obedience, and then dismissed the cringing assembly. 


- 


Thus did this monarch in his blindness prevent the gradual 
and hi althy growth of those political institutions, which would 
have elevated the subject without endangering the throne; 
and thus did he check that religious reformation, which has 
blessed every nation, where it has penetrated. 


In addition to these causes. the very framework of French 
society was inconsistent with the well-being of the nation 2! 
large. Privileged and unprivilegeed classes made up the whole 
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sum of society. To the former fell all the honours and emolu- 
megts of office: and to the latter, all the labour and taxes. 
Te be born in the unprivileged classes was perpetual contine- 
ment to the ranks in the army, and to the most laborious and 
least remunerative offices in Church and State. Between 
these classes there existed the most rancourous ill-will, and 
tie unnatural system which made the higher ranks envied 
and hated, bound their lower orders more firmly to the people 
‘rom whom they sprung. Before the Grand Monarque died, 
many disasters had over taken France, and soon fresh influences 
began to operate on the ill-constituted mass. 

Chief among the philosophers of the 18th century stood 
Voltaire and Rousseau. They held up the patriots and heroes 
of antiquity as models to the oppressed classes ; they led them 
to look on the clergy with an evil eye, and on social and reli- 


gious duties as needless interferences with the pleasures of 


Louis XV. was more wicked, and quite as extravagant and 
tyrannical as his predecessor. During his reign the state of 
things became most deplorable. Louis saw signs of the gather- 
ing storm, but said that things would last his time. His time 
on earth ended 10th May, 1774, and Louis XVL., an irresolute 
but well-intentioned monarch, succeeded him. 

A wise head and a strong arm were needed to avert the 


ireatened evil, and, as Louis possessed neither, the politi “al 
horizon became more and more gloomy. 

French finances had long been in a discreditable condition, 
but this secret was known only to a few; now, however, the 
nation was fast drifting to ruin, and it was impossible to hide 


ue 


Ministers of finance followed each other in quick 
succession. Turgot insisted on economy in the court; he 
displeased the privileged classes, and was compelled to retire. 
Clugny followed without effecting any beneficial changes. 
Necker, hay ing been a successful banker, obtained loans from 
*anious merchants on behalf of France, and also succeeded in 
effecting a small saving. At this time the American colonists 
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were fighting against England; and France, delighted at the 
prospect of England’s defext, sent forth its armies to assist in 
humbling her old foe. , America gained her independence, and 
France received back a body of soldiers whose spirit had been 
roused, whose eyes had been opened, and whose constant talk 
was of liberty, equality, and opposition to despotism. Beside 
the dangerous element thus added to the excited mass, France 
had plunged herself far deepér into debt, and had nearly lost 
its navy. 

Louis, in his bewilderment. had promised to call the States- 
General, and the ery now was that nothing else couid save 
France. States-General were assemblies consisting of the 
nobles, clergy, and representatives of the people. They had 
existed for four centuries, but had not been convened fot 
lvo vears. Indeed, thas body had met so seldom, and so 
irregularly, and had done so. little, that no authority could 
say its forms or powers but. the re presen 
talaves of the unprivileged classes were generally men of 
learning and spirit, and more uumerous than the nobility 


Ana were entertamed tiuat t he 


would soon bring about a healthy e lll the constiin 


moni. he nol i's manifested extreme ieaiousy, insisted 
| powers, and talked of fighting and dying 10 
their privileres. The Commons felt, however, that they ba 
now the power their hands. thev refused to act 4 
Atter waiting nearly a month, and sending 
\ invitations, they were jdin by the unprivileged par 
n clerev. and after a little farther delav f the 
| ergy, ANd a little igrther delay foriv-seven oO 
nobles answered their snmmone, and on the 27th June the 
wever, in the most ungracious manner; mm wie 
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ol pregaing as Soon # 


had tha eilect. A severe 
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dearth added largely to the numbers of the hungry and 
wretched ; numerous failures among French bankers swelled 
the ranks of the unfortunate and discontented ; and the pros- 
pect of commotion and plunder attracted swarms of desperate 


characters to the scene, The troops min rled with the crowd, 
and imbibed its spirit. Every day and every mght were the 
streets paraded with men bent on mischief; in the clubs and 
vardens the most violent agitators were the favourite speakers, 
and the dreaded evil stalked irresistibly on. 

A report was rapidly ecirenlated that fifteen foreign regi- 
ments were gathering round Paris; that bridges and prome- 

ides were becoming military posts ; that communication 
with the capital was st pped; that the favourite m unbers of 
the National Ass mbly were to be seied, and the asse nbly 


These reports rained cround Ol Monday, 


the wonrr rs when tf 


4imote the outer drawbridge, and it fel, and ove 
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went the enraged multitude to the second drawbridge. Again 
they smote with all the forge they could command, and again 
they succeeded. In the meantime the soldiers brought cannon, 
and besieged the place in dee form; and Delaunay, seeing the 


hopelessness of resistance, opened the cates. His life had been 


promised; but the remembjjance that fifty of their comrades 


had fallen that dav. exasperated the ferocious conquerors, and 
they severed Delaunay’s head from his shoulders. 


The Revolution had commenced, and in its course it drove 


120,000 of the privileged classes into exile, and brought thou- 
sands of others to thie scatloted - it caused Louis x V i. and his 
queen to fall by the hand of fhe executioner ; and it raised the 
altar of reason in the placevof that righteousness on which 


alone cood rovernment can be founded, and which alone 
“exalteth a nation.” VW. H, 


a Che Prince of G@lales at aiebron. 
following Interesting particulars, being extracts trom 


private letters. have been published — 

“The Prince was at Hebren on 7th April. He and his 
suite obtained permission to yisit the Cave of Machpelah, 
Abraham's burial-place. They are the first Christians who 


have been allowed to enter it since the Crusades, nearly «V¥ 


years 


Dr. Stanley says everything is kept in the most 
beautiful order, and nothing couid be more satisfactory than 
the state in which the tombs are preserved. Abraham, Isaac, 


Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, Rebeccagand Leah are buried there. 


t Two of the sheiks were inclined’ to give annoyance and show 

b. their animosity at Christians beiag allowed to enter the cave- 

Ay The Governor of Hebron, howe'‘er, had them turned out, oT 

; rather he escorted them out himpelf, and the remainder were 
; very complimentary to the Prince, saying that they were 
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glad to have the opportunity of showing any civility in their 
power to one of the Princes of England. 

“At the head of the staircase, which by its long ascent 
howed that the platform of the mosque was on the uppermost 
slope oft the hall. and, therefore, above the level where. if uny- 
where, the saered cave would be found, we entered the pre- 
cincts of the mosque itself, and were received by one of its 
ruardians, a descendant of one of the companions of Mohamed, 
with the utmost Courtesy On) his part, thou rh not without deep 
rroaus from some of his attendants, redoubled as we moved 
‘rom one sacred..spot to another. We passed (without our 


through an open court into the mosque. With regard 


shoes ) 
to the building itself, two points at once became apparent ; 
irst, that it had been originally a Byzantine church. To anyone 
acquainted with the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 


and \\ thy the monastic churches of Mount Athos. this is 


ient from the double narthex or portico, and from the four 
lla? the nave. Secondly, that if had been converted fal 
later } riod into a Mosque, This is indicated the 


i arches, and by the truneation of the apse. This build- 


y ipies (to speak roughly) about one-third of the plat- 

| proceed to desernbe its relation Lo the sepulchres of 
»Patriarchs. It is the innermost of the outer porticoes 
which ntain the two first. In the recess on the right 1s the 
allegs | tomb of Abraham, Onl the that ot Sarah. ench 
Puarded by silver gates. The shrine containing the tom) o! 
sarah we were requested not to enter, as being that of a 
won The shrine of Abraham, after a momentary hesita- 
nd with a prayer offered to the patriarch for permission 
enter, was thrown open. The chamber 1s eased in marble, 


b consists of a coffin-like structure, like most Moslem 
ult up of plastered stone or marble, and hung with 
arpets—creen, embroidered with gold. The three which 
Ver this tomb are said to have been presented by Moham- 
ved Tl, Selim I., and the late Sultan, Abdul Medjid. [| need 


har ily say that this tomb (and the same remark applies to all 
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the others) does not profess to be more than a cenoiaph, raised 
above the actual grave which lies beneath. But it was im- 
possible not to feel a thrill of unusual emotion at standing in 
a relation so near to such a, spot—an emotion, I may add, 
enhanced by the rare occasion which had opened ‘the gates of 
that consecrated place (as the guardian of the mosque ex- 
pressed it) ‘to no one less than the eldest son of the Queen 
of England.’ Within the area of the church or mosque were 
shown, in lke manner, the tombs of Isaac and Rebekah. 
They differed from the two othe}'s in being placed under sepa- 
rate chapels, and closed, het wijh silver, but iron gates. To 
Rebekah’s tomb the same decoyous rule of the exclusion otf 
male visitors naturally applied a§ in the case of Sarah's. But, 
(>>) requesting LO sec the tomb of lsaac. we were entreated 
not to enter, and on asking, with some surprise, why an objee- 


tion which had been conceded for Abraham should be raised 


in the case of his far less eminei son: were answered that the 
difference lay in the characters of the two Patriarciis: 


Abraham was full of loving-kindness ; he had withstood 


even the resolulioti of God avainst Sodom. and Cron rrah 


he Was POOULESS And would] ove rlook 


isaac was proverbially jealous, and-it was exceedin: ly dane 


gerous to exasperate him. When Ibrahim Pasha (as con- 

qgueror ol | had CTC avoured: enter, he haa 
UPriven OUl by isaac, and feil backias if thundersiruck. 


lt will be seen that up to this: point no mention has been 
made of the subject of the greatest interest to all of us— 
ly, the sacred Cuve itself inf which one at least ol che 
patriarchal famaly may still be balieved to repose intact—the 


" 
embalmed body of Jacob. . It m§y be well supposed that to 


thus object Our inquiries were throyghout directed. One ind 
Aine O| Lhe Cavern Was Visible. Ly ile 


tomer oO: Lhe mosque, at the cornerel the shrine of Abraham, 

Wis email circular about mches across. w 
one ioot above the pavement was linilt of strong masonry, but 
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of the living rock. ‘This cavity appeared to open into a dark 
space beneath, and that space (which the guardians of the 
mosque believed to extend under the whole platform) can 
hardly be anything else than the ancient cavern of Machpelah. 
This was the only aperture which the guardians recognised, 
Once, they said, 2,000 years ago, a servant of a great king 
had penetrated through other cntrance, tie descended 
in full possession of Ins faculties, and of remarkable corpu- 
lence ; he returned blind, deaf, withered, and crippled. Since 
then the entrance was closed, and this aperture alone was Icit, 
partly for the sake of suffermg the holy aur of the cave to 
escape into the mosque, and be scented by the faithful: partly 
for the sake of allowing a lamp to be let down by a chain 
which we saw suspended at the mouth, to burn upon the 
sacred grave. We asked whether it ould not be lighted now. 
‘No, they said; ‘the saint likes to have a lamp at night, but 


’ 


inthe full daylight.’ With that glimpse mto the dark 
void, we and the world without must be content to be satis- 
hed. Other entrances may exist, or have existed, and the 
knowledge we have acquired of the different parts of the 
platform would enable us to indicate the points where such 
apertures micht be expected, But, for the present, it was the 
fall conviction of those of the party best qualified to judge tha! 


no other entrance is known to the Mussulmans themselves.” 


Hricf Comments 

For racn Suxpay 1s THE MONTH. 
JOSEPH OF ARIMATHBA. 


July 6—His NaMe AND Resipence. — “ Joseph of Arimathea.”’ 
( Mork XV. 3.) Torts for Rene tition. — Morning, Acts vii. 10; After- 
Boon, Luke i. 26, 27; Evening, Matt. xili. 65, 56. 


The meaning of the word Joseph is “ inerease ;"’ and there 
are tour 


other persons of the same name mentioned in Serip- 
ture bes), 


les the one of which we speak. Their progress im 
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wisdom and piety showed how well they deserved the name. 
No religion is real but that which grows. 

Arimathea was a city about thirty-five miles from Jern- 
salem. In ail probability Joseph's. family estate was there, 
where also he probably resided when business did not require 
his presence in the metropolis® He was a man of thought- 
fulness and prayer, and, no doubt, delighted to retire to his 
country abode where he might? better behold the works of 
God’s creation, and hold fellowfup with his best Friend. It 
is not everybody that keeps tgvo establishments ; let those 
who have them, be careful to improve by them ; and let those 
who have but one, often think of Him “ who had not where to 
lay his head.” Retirement fits.men for publicity; and pub- 
licity renders retirement doubly pleasant. If we live in ever 
so much bustle, we must still find time to ponder our ways 
and commune with our Maker. 


—, 


July 13.—His THe Use MADE or iT. “A rich man 
of Arimathea.” (Matt. xxvii. 57.) | Yeats for Repetition. — Morning, 
= Sam, xii. 1, 2; Afternoon, Prov. x. 1) § Evening, Luke xvi. 19. 


His wealth was various. “Prokably at Arimathea there was 
a fine house, beautiful gardens, @xtensive grounds. At Jerv- 
salem, near Calvary, he had 4a garden, and probably a 
house ; in the garden he had Duilta family vault. His learning 
inthe Jewish law, and dis knowledge of public affairs, and 
his reputation, too, as an upright, eonscientious, and honour- 
able man, added to his distinctién and worth. His niches 
were sufficient to furnish every ¢omfort and enjoyment he 
could desire: added to whic th there probably was the luxury 
of doing good to others out of the abundance he possessed. 
Do not envy the rich. Riches al ways bring increase of care, 
exposure to loss, and liability to 1;4ny temptations. It 18 no" 
all rich men who use their weadth so wisely. Those who 
have much, have also much to ac qgyant for ; sometimes riches 
take to themselves wings and fly away. Wealth without 
wisdom may prove a serious hindrance to piety. Joseph re- 
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membered the time would come when his riches and he must 
part, so he built in his garden a sepulchre to receive his dead 
body; while by faith in Christ, the only Saviour, he secured 
for his soul a home in heaven. Rich in time, he also took 
pains to secure the everlasting riches which never fade away. 


20.—His Hicu Aan honourable counsellor.”’ (Mark 
xv. 43.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, 2 Sam. xv, 12; Afternoon, 
1 Chron. xxvi. 14; Evening, Luke xxiii, 50, 51. 

His beginning was small—an infant, a child, a scholar, a 
student. But his industry was great, and greatly rewarded. 
His attention to the study of Jewish laws, customs, and tradi- 
tions, had fitted him for the profession of a counsellor, and 
his eminence in that avocation at length procured for him a 
seat in the Council of the Great Sanhedrim. In private hfe 
id in public duty he acted most uprightly and honourably. 
He remembered that he must give account of himself to 
God, and discharged, with fidelity and uprightness, the 
daties devolving upon him. When Jesus of Nazareth was 
brought before the council, he was not a consenting party to 


the sentence of condemnation, believin in the innocency of 


the prisoner, and in the divinity of his mission. It was 
Joseph’s high position and exeellent character which induced 
Pilate to deliver up for burial the dead body of Jesus, where- 


as the bones of malefactors were generally burnt, while ta a 

ir nan the application would probably have been refused, 
We should embrace every opportunity of showing our love 
and gratitude to Jesus for having died for our sins upon the 
accursed tree. Such was Joseph's love and faith, that he 
thought it to be an honour to have the body of Jesus laid in 
is new tomb. 


July 27.—His Reticiovs Cuaracrer. Who also himself was Jesus 
“ple.” (Matt. xxvii. 57.) Tezés for Repetition.—Morning, Luke xiv. 


-i; Afternoon, John xix. 38; Evening, Acts ix. 20. 


Joseph's picty, sincere as it was, had but a small begin- 
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ning. It was his privilege to become early acquainted with 
the Old Testament scriptures, and he was accustomed to hear 
them read on Sabbath and other days. The truths he there 
read impressed his heart. He eljeved in the Saviour that 
should come. He made himself familiar with the facts on 
which our Lord’s claim:to thaf high office rested, and dis- 


covered their wonderful adaptation to what the prophet had 
foretold. So by inquiry, thougjtfulness, and prayer, he be- 
came a disciple of Jesus ; willing jo consider himsell, so rich, as 


the pupil and follower of-one so poor. Lis faith at first was _. 


ent 


weak, and his convictions he dared not for a time express, for 
“fear of the Jews,” especially the Jewish rulers and governors ; 
but our Lord’s ministry of three yéars, particularly his miracles 
and teaching, convinced’ him, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
son of God: so that at the crucifixion he did not hesitate te 
oO boldly Lo Pilate and beg the body of his crucified Lord and 
Mast. 
Lord.” Weak as our faith at present is, our path shall become 
brighter and brighter, if, like Joseph, we follow out our con- 


Victions. persevere dut and pDrav. hi. li.. 


So 18 it we shall “* know 1 we follow on to know the 


of Books. 


; The History 0° Joshua: viewed in connecti@n with the Topography of Canaan, 
and the Customea of the T.mes in 


‘f 


hich Jae liged, By the Rev. THORNLES 
SMiTu. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Co. 

| The title of this book sufficiently explaifigits object. The author's pre- 
vious histories of Joseph and Moses have b ea noticed and recommended In 


. ) this Magazine. The present is on the same plan, and is charming!y written. 
: We give one extract which will show its style, and are satisfied that it will 
: be found to be an interesting and valuablé compendium :— 

* it is highly pr bable that ihe ancient Jericho occupied the site of the 


modern village Riba, taking in the creat fountain "Ain es Sultan, former's 
called the fountain of Elisha. Bursting: forth at the eastern foot of ® 
double group of mounds, more than a mile in front of the Quarantan®. 
this fountain pursues its course, joined Jby other streams, through the 
: Wady Keil to the Jordan, spreading beaut? and fertility of such extract 
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dinary richness as almost to ‘ recall the scenery of an English park.’ Sucb 
‘s the case even now; but in the days of Joshua the neighbourhood must 
have been far more beautiful, for then an extensive forest of palm-trees, 
relies of which were seen by Mariti and Shaw, but the last of which has 
recently disappeared, then lay between Grilgal and the city, recalling to 
the mind of Israel's leader ‘ the magnificent palm-groves of Egypt, such 
as may now be seen stretching along the shores of the Nile at Memphis.’ 
This forest, according to Mr. Stanley, ‘was nearly three miles broad and 
eight miles long,’ and, majestic as the palm-tree is, must Lave presented 
to the Israelites a most enchanting spectacle; whilst above it they would 
besold Jericho itself, ‘high, and fenced upto heaven, and behind it ‘ the 
jacgcel range of the white limestone mountains of Judea, here presenting 
one of the few varied and beautiful outlines that can be seen amongst the 
southera hills of Palestine.’ 

¥ “ Among the solemn feasts instituted by the law of Moses, was the Feast 
of Tabernacles, during which the Israelites were to dwell seven days in 

booths, constraeted of the boughs of goodly trees, branches of pilm-trees, 

and willows of the brook. And no sooner have they entered the land of 

promise than they see before them awhole forest of paim-trees, by which they 

perceive that it will not be difficult to obtain.a supply of palm branches 

r for the Feast of Tabernacles or any other occasion. Of this beauti- 

production of nature, the varieties are numerous, and the uses many. 

re is toe cocoa-nut palm ( Cocus nucifera), with its unbranched stems, 
wned with leaves and clusters of fruit, every partigle of whose substance 

| ives, fruit. be turned to rood account, so that it 13 
this tree is app'ied to at least a hundred useful purposes, There 


pot-palm (Corypha unbra qulifera), the stem of which sometimes 
i height of a hundred feet, and the magnificent fan-like icaves of 
hen laid Upon the ground, will form a semi-cirele of sixteen feet 
eter, and cover an area of nearly 200 superficial feet. ‘There is the 
yra palm (/iorassus /labelliformis), Wiuich grows in profusion in North 
iwhich yields to the Inhabitants ] ilm-wine, oi), and sugar; 
st its leaves serve as a substitute for paper, a wellas for a covering 
i dwelling There is the Piriguao palm, whose smo ith stem, 


seventy feet du height, is adorned with delicate flag-lixe leaves, 
‘arled margins. and which bears a large and beautifully coloured 
which, in its yellow and erimson tints, much resembles the peach. 
mention but one other species, there is the date-paim l’hornix 
the Tamar of the Scripture remarkable for its erect and 

cil stem. its feather like leaves, and its much esteemed fruit, the 
it was no doubt this last species which grew in such abun lance on 
“2° Plains of Jericho; and as ‘the first opening shoot of the « ite-palm 
unces the coming of balmy spring,’ the forest must now have pre. 


he Israelites a most beautiful and luxuriant AS iruit, 
ver, would not be ready, as it does not ripen until August or 

the remarkable sieges deseribed in history or celeb! in 

i8 One f the most famous and rom | 
maine to the Arandelian Marbles, about 1154 years B.c., and conse. 
‘OUy upwards of 250 years after the events we are how Treating, 
mer bas immortalised it in the Iliad; and Virgil, catching some of the 
genius, has given another aspect oi the story 10 th ; 
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and so long as poetry of the highest order has charms for the human min, 
will these two productions of the Greek and Roman bards be read both by 
young and old. But far more glorious was the siege now to be related: 
and nobler far was Joshua than Agamemnon; Caleb than Achilles; and 
other leaders of the host of Israel, though their names are not conspicuous, 
than were Ajax, Patroclus, Nestor, cr Ulysses. That was a siege against 
an unoflending city—save that a woman‘had been carried captive thither 
by Paris; this was a siege, undertakyn at the command of the Most High, 
against a people who had filled up tha cup of their iniquity ; and, whilst 
the siege of Troy occupied ten years, ¢nd terminated only by the city being 
betrayed, that of Jericho lasted but sven days, when God Himself gave 
victory to the besiegers, in such a way_as a victory was never won.” 


School-days of Eminent Men. By Joun Trams, F.S.A. (Second Edition.’ 

London: Lockwood and Co. 

Mr. Tims’ books are all useful. This volume is a capital book for boys 
in particular, and for young people in general. Every page is full of 
facts, always worth knowing, and often curious. We give a specimen, 
hoping that many of our readers will have access to the look itself. Of 
the City of London School, the authorsays :— 


“Towards the close of the long re gn of Edward III. there was born 
in London a good citizen}named John Carpenter, who being styled in the 
document» of his time clericus (clerk), vas an educated man, and is sup- 
posed to have studied at one of the Lans of Ceurt for the profession of 
the law. ile became ‘Town Clerk oO. the City ; and compiled uh large 
volume in Latin of the civic laws. cusigms, privileges, and usages, 8 book 
of great \ ilue and authority, tle ws at the expense of painting the 
eciebrated * Dance of Death’ in St. Paul's cloister, being an encourager 
of the arts, and he was a personal acghaintance of Lidgate, the monk ot 
bury. lie was twenty years Secretary and Town Clerk, sat in Parlia- 
ment for the City, and was Ciovernor of St. Anthony's Hospital, in 
Threadneedle-street. At his death he bequeathed certain property in the 
City ‘for the finding and bringing up of foure poore men’s children with 
meate, drink, apparell, learning at the schooles in the universities, &.. 
untal they be preferred, and then others in their places for ever.’ In 
(633, however, this property yielded ouly £29 133. 4d. per annum. At 
this time the boys wore ‘ coats of London russet’ with buttons; and they 
had periodically to show thegr copy books to the Chamberlain, in proof o 
the application of the charity. During’the lapse of nearly four centuries, 
thé value of Carpenter's estates had augmented from £1) 103, to meaty 
L900, or nearly five-and-fortyfold. In*1885 the funds were greatly i0- 
creased by subscription, and a large and handsome school built by the 
City upon the site of Honey-lane market, north of Cheapside, at a cost of 
£12,000, to accommodate 40) scholars.’ The citizens have, in gratitade, 
erected upon the great staircase of the school a portrait statue of Car 
penter, in the costume of his age; hé Bears in his left hand his /4r 
fidus, a collection of the City laws, c¥stoms, and privileges, in Latin 
which has lately been translated. The’ statue is placed upon a pe lestal, 
inscribed with a compendious history, of the founder, aud his many 


benevolent acts.” | 
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BOOKS FOR SUNDAY 


New Edition, feap. Svo., cloth, 1s. (d. ; gilt, 2s., 
The Young Men's Class; or 
Practical Suggestions on the Capabilities and 
Management of Adult Classes in Sunday 
Schools. By W.S. Blacket. 
Third Edition, enlarged, in cloth, 6d. 
lilustrative ‘Teaching; or, 
Practical Hints to Sunday School Teachers on | 
the Collection and of Illustrations... By 
Wiliam H. Groser, €.G.8., of the Sunday | 
School Union, Author of ‘Bible | 
ke., &e. | 
In feap. Svo., limn cloth, €d., | 
The Art of Questioning, and | 
the Art of Securing Attention in a Sunday 
School Class, with ag Introductory Address 
om TRAINING CLASsEs. by Joshua G., | 
Pitch, M.A, Principal of the Normal College, | 
British and Foreign School Socicty. 
In feap S¥O.,. Price Sd 
Memory. A Lecture to Sunday 
School Teachers. By Joshua G. Fitch, M.A. | 
la feap. S8vo., Tliustrated with 14 Engiavings, | 
cloth, ls. Od ; extra eilt edges, 2s, 
Geography ol Pulestine, His- | 
torvaiand Descriptive. With 24 Illustrations 


By the late Joseph A. Meen, of the Sunday | 
Schoo! Union. 


la feap. Sv0., Illus*rated with 33 engravings, 
In cloth, Is, Gs. edges, 

Bible Months ; or, the Seasons 
of Scripture. | 
ot the sunday ™ hool 
Author of ** lllustrative leaching,” 


in Palestine, as Illustrative 

H Groser, F.GS.. 
Union. 

&c., &. 

Second Edition, demy 
cioth boards, 

The Infant Class in the Sunday 


Reb mol being the \ to which the iret 
Ze Was awarded the Committee of the | 


“unday School Union iv Charles Reed, | 
P.S.A. 


price ls 6d., 


A New and much Improved Edition, limp 


cloth, 
The Sunday Y hool Hand- 


OT, Directions for the Establishment 
‘nd Management of Sun ay Schools, with 
Ground Pians and Iliust: stians. 


AN and Enlarged } dition, cloth, price 
Senior Clisses in Sunday 
Rehools 


- Their Importance, and the mode of | 
ucting them. ity W.H, Watson, Senior | 
ary of the Sunday schoo! Union. 


In demy 18mo.. in cloth. price Is. 6d., 


Hints and Helps for ‘leachers 


'echer’s Relative Dutws. 


using the New Third Class Book. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


A New and Impreved Fadition, cloth, 3s., 
Phe Sunday School. By Lowsa 

Davids. Contents :—Part I.—A General View 
of Sunday Schools as an Agency of the Church, 
adapted for the Improvement of the Young. 
Part I1.—On the Formation and Management 
of Sunday Schools Tart IIL —On the Con- 
duct of Classes, and “Directions to Junior 
Teachers. 

In feap. Svo., cloth, %.; extra ciltedges, 2s. €d. 

Ihe Good Steward. A Manual 
for Teachers. A By Thulia 
Susannah Hender-om: Contents :—Introdue- 
tion. Part 1—The Teacher's Tersonal 
Characteristics. art It.—the Teacher's 
Official Qualifications. lart IIll.—The Tea- 
cher’s Actual Labours. Dait 1V.—The Tea- 
Part V.—The Tea- 
cher’s Future Account. 

In feap. 8vo., cloth, Is.; efit edges, ls. 6d., 


Branches Running over the 


Wall: or, Incidents Iliusrrative of the Collate- 


ral Benefits of Sunday school Operations. By 
K. E. Cranfield, 


In feap, 8ro., price Twopence, 
Training Classes for Teachers. 
By William Groser, Corresponding Secretary 


| of the Sunday School Union. 


Second Fditien, price Threepence, 

Pictorial Teaching and bible 
Illustration: a Lecture by F J. Hartley, one of 
the Secretaries of the Sunday School Union. 

In crown Svo., cloth. 3s., 

The History of the Sunday 
School Union. By W. Li. Watson, Senior 
secretary. 

In post S8vo., bound in cloth, 4s., 

The Teachers Companion, 
designed to exhibit the I’rinciples of Suxpay 
Scnoot anv Dicirtine.§ By 
kK. N. Collina. 

In demy 18mo., cloth, 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 


(| 


The Sunday School Teacher, 
designed to Aid in Elevating and Perfecting 
the Suxpay Scunoon System. By John 


Todd, D.D. 


In crown Svo., large print, bound, 2s., 

Pravers, designed to assist in 
conducting the Devotional 
Sunday Schools, with lntroductory Observa- 
tions. 


In foolecan 8vo., price Teopence, 
The Teacher: his Books, and 


How to Read Them. A Lecture, by W. H. 


| Groser, F.G.8., of the Suncay School Union. 


| 


209 TUNES AND 87 CHANTS, 


For Public and Family Worship, with suitable words, arranged 
for the Organ and Pianoforte, and for four voices. Large Type, 
imperial 8vo., cloth, 7s.; half-bound, calf, 8s. 


“As the practice of sacred music in domestic circles is becoming mach more general, not 
only as a preparation for public worship, bet as in itself a delightful exercise, the necessity for 
some pianofurte arrangement for the tungs :s more felt. Tue arrangements here given are 
excellent, and the selection of tunes is vy admirable, We commend the lovers of sacred 
music to procure ine book, and find out fgr themselves the new pieces, and after some little 

tice we are sure they will be admired. The characteristics of the greater part of the tanes 
re given are heariiness and cheerfulneis.”.— Scottish Free Press. 


SELECT PSALMODY, Pocket Edition, 209 Tunes, 


and 37 Chants, for Public and Family Worship, arranged for Four 
Voices, without words, and not ‘figured for the Organ. Cloth, 2s, 61. 


LIST OF THE 


TUNES. 
Abbot«ford Chiswiek Hythr; Manich St. Petersburg 
Abingdon Marendon Ipew th Mut ford St. Saviour'’s 
Abridge Comfort Trish’ Na;les Samson 
Aleppo Condescensi on Ivaial., Neapolis Sarah 
Alfred Corvden dacky m's Netilebridge Shiriand 
Alfreton J Newcourt Snow field 
Alma Darwell's Javel New Creation Southam 
Angel's Hymna David's John's Newpot Bteele 
Ann's Denbigh Jubilee New Sabbath Stephens 
Arable Devizes Justification New York Stockton 
Ariington Divine Love K usington,or Northampton Stoel 
Arnold's Doversdale Sv. Gregory -Northeourt Switzerland 
Arran Etter Hymna Kettering Norwich Syria 
Ascension Eatoa Kiel Oakhill Taunton 
Ashley (with Edealwidge K ingstoff Obedience Theodora 
Chorus Knapton Old Hundredth Tiverton 

Avard's Pgrpt (with Lancaster Olivet Tranquillity 
Axbr dge Chorus lansdpwne Paddington Truro 
A ynhoe Evening Hymn Leoni Pale-tine University 
Bab)lon Streams Falcon Street Livert ool Palestrina Verulam 
Baden (with Chorus) Londua Pancras Vesper (with 
Ballerma Finsbury Lubec < Penit-nt’s Chorus) 
BRettishiti Fonthill Abbey Luthe's Pentonville Walsal 
Perdingtridge. Laton: Peter's Wareham 
Fountains Abbey Lydia Portugal New Warr'ngtos 
Belfat French Madri Prague Warwick 
Benediction erman Malta Prestwich Wells 
Berlin Germ wy Malvem Proclamatiou W elsh's 
Bevhary Gethsemane March ‘ood Promise Wesley, or Lal 
Bishopthorpe Glo reester Marin fs’ Prospect cester 
Boyce Haddisove Marty tom Psalm 148 Wcestmioaster 
B Hammersmith Mary’ Pyrton Willesden 

Bride's Hanover Matihi Remembrance 
Buckenham Ha: borough Melbeo me Repose Winchmore 
Bui font Hlarmosia Melcon Revelatioa W ittemberg 
Cambridgo Harrington Milan Bevival Wrentham 
Canaan Hartfield Miles” Lane Rockingham Wiotham 
Canada Hart's Monmeath Rousseau 
Oarwy's Haydn's Montgomery Safety CHANTS. 
Carlisle He gbam Moravia St. Austin's te Chants, 
Oharmonth Hehosley Morning Iiymn 8t. Gregory No. 1 to 23. 
Coelmsford Hen-bury Mount Calvary St. Maguus 
Chichester lludmet Moant Ephraim 8t. Michael's No, 24 to 37. 
Chins llotham Mount of Olives 84. Paani 
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MAGAZIN 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD,” 


AUGUST, 1862, 


an Engraving). ESTHER INGLIS. 
“BROAD OAK,” AND THE HENRY | LILIAN—A Tale. CHAP. VIII. 
FAMILY. BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIBLD. 
SOUNDS. HISTORICAL ALMANAC. 


JOURNAL OF A BUSINESS LIFE. BRIEF COMMENTS. 
ENIGMA, 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56 OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recrtvep.—G, C.—M. J. M.—J. A.—Z. Y.—S. M. P.—F. D.—H. B. M 
—W.—J. T.—H.—R. P.—M. .+—Tempus, 

-Elias is the same as Elijah. 

Will our friends send us replies “to the enquiries still unanswered? 


OKS RECEIVED.—Family Pyayers for a Month.—Short Prayers.— 
Baptist Magazine. 


_ All communications, hooks fot review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Editor of the “ Youru's M \GAZINE, ¥ 56 Old Bailey. 


Orders for the Magazine, or for udvertisements, to. be sent to Mr. Jack- 
s0n, as above, 


dn Packets 2d., 4d., and Sd., and Tins 1s.. Hs., and Os, 6d. 


As double profit is allow 
upon the sale of numerous imi- 
tations, families would discou- 
rage the substitution of inferior 
kinds by refusing to receive any 
but the packages which bear 
Baown & name in 
full, 

Grocers, Chemists, 
Who supply thy hawt quauty, in 


| preference to by at promt ij 
RN el wel} Dut now’ 
Poreon’s. 
Four veoenrs after our Cor 
CQO ie N Flour Wits introduced, 
Re adopted the Trad Mark upon 
‘ | Packets is ecurity avainst 
sla 
oe wee khown prepared from Indian Corn, having an} 


TRADE MARK 


imitations, when no oth 
wort of Trace Mark. 


BROWN « POLSON, Mannfacturers and Purveyors to Her Majeay 
PAISLEY, MANcuESTER, axp Lonpon. 


; | ed Mu ©, Comsisting of Ogiginal and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 
A the orids ; suitable for-use in Sunday Schools, Congregations, 
Musical Societies, Arranged for the Organ and VPianoforte, by 

CLARK, Cloth, 10s,; neatly half-bound., calf. 11s. 

KEI EDITION. OF’ THE UNION HARMONIST: 
tion of red Music. consisting oft Oricinal ana Standard 


es, Anthems. dc. Arranged by Tirowas ark. Cloth, 2s. 6d 
half-bound,. Re. 


| INTY-SEVEN CHAN iS, suitable for use in Conerega- 
Sunday Schools, Arranged for Four Voices, by J. 1. Conny. 
—_ price Sd.; cloth,Gd. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble only, One 


Selection 


lenny. 
PSALMS ANT OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


or Chanting, with Hints on ¢ hanting. Price 4d,, stitched ; 
1, 


CHANTS ANIY PSALMS. ‘ng above, Music and Words, 


| ete, ine] th, price Sl. 
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Che Gictoria Fountain. 


Tue beautiful drinking fduntain, of which we give a repree 
sentation, has been erected in Victoria-park, London, at the 
cost of Miss Burdett Coutts. It was publicly opened on 29th 
June, a large number of nobility and gentry being present, 
The Hon. W. Cowper, Her Majesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works, addressed the assembly, offering to Miss Coutts the 
thanks of Her Majesty and of the public for this noble, beau- 
tiful, and useful present. They had, he said, in V ictoria-park a 
vast number of attractions. They had walks for the gratifica- 
tion of all who wanted to spend a little quiet leisure in the 
abodes of nature. They had a lake for boating and a lake for 
bathing ; but, although they had water in so many other forms 
and adapted to so many other purposes, up to that moment 
there was no water to drink. It was, in the words of the 
poet :— 


“ Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


Miss Coutts had perceived this serious want in that park,‘and 
with that noble munificence which did her infinite credit had 
stepped forward and had supplied that great boon. He 
rejoiced most heartily in thanking Miss Coutts for that drink- 
ing fountain, which was the most beautiful that had yet been 
built or imagined. He proposed that they should give three 
hearty cheers to Miss Coutts. This proposal was responded 
to in enthusiastic and prolonged cheering. Miss Burdett 
Coutts then formally opened the fountain by taking some of 
the water, and drinking health, prosperity, and happiness to 
all the neighbourhood. 

The fountain is situate in the eastern part of the park, near 
the Hackney-gate. It consists of a base 4) feet 9 inches in 
diameter, and 3 feet 6 inches high, and of a superstracture 29 
feet 6 inches in digz and 55 feet high. The superstruc- 
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OR4 THE VICTORIA FOUNTAIN. 


ture is divisible into an exterior and interior octagon. The 
former consists of eight piers of polished Peterhead granite, 


Mgr carved capitals of Aubigny stone, from which spring 
n 


1oulded arches and groins. The bh eight of the piers is 18 feet 
6 inches. The interior octagon is less than the arcade by 
which it is surrounded. Four of its sides are occupied by the 
fountains. At each angle a polished shaft of Peterhead 
granite rises to the height of the external piers, and is con- 
nected with them by the moujHed ribs that intersect the 
groined roof of the arcade. Each fountain consists of a gray 
Aberdeen granite pedestal, with hronze enrichments, contain- 
ing a basin to receive the water, which is supplied by a Sicilian 
marble figure in a fluted niche above it. The drinking cups 
are of bronze, silver-plated on the inside, and on the outside 
bearing Burton’s adage, “Temperance is a bridle of gold!” 
The panels of the alternate sides of the octagon are filled with 
slabs of Connemara green marble, separated by a band of 
Emperor's red marble, bearing the following inscription 
“The Victoria Fountain, given, Anno Domini 1862, by 
Angela Georgiana Burdett Coutts, for the Love of God and 
Country.” This inscription and the inserted tracery above it 
are filled with green mastic. Folis age and armorial bearings 
occupy the upper portion of the doorw: ay leading to the interior 
of the building. They are inclosed by a label, upon which 1s 
carved in letters of high relief the first verse of Psalm xxiv., 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is.’ The door 
is of oak, and contains panels of bronze gilt. Both the 
exterior and interior octagons are covered by a timber roof, 
which springs Ll ft. 9 in. above the top of the perforated 
parapet, and rises to the heighf of 55 ft. above the plinth or 
o5 ft. Gin. above the ground lire, Clock-dials and gablets 
filled with green glass occupy its t-lyernate sides, Its covering 
and the ornamental details connegte :d withit are of lead. The 
cresting upon the angle-ribs is of wrought iron, and the vane 
is copper crilt, 


he cost of this magnificent fountain is stated to be £9,000 
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“Broad Oak,” and the Benvy Family, 


Henry was born on St. Bartholomew's day, 1051,— 
that day which had already gained a woful notoriety by the 
massacre of the French Protestants, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and around which a scarcely less black cloud gathered thirty-one 
years alter, when he and lis devoted brethren freely gave up 
houses and lands and reputation to maintain “a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards man.” 

His father was for many years employed about the Court of 
Charles the First, whose death he greatly mourned. As a 
child, Philip Henry was often invited to join the sports of the 
royal children, the Princes Charles and James. He seems to 
have been a favourite with them, for we are told that “ they 
were wont to tell him what preferment he should have at 
Court as soon as he was fit for it.’ The gentle little boy 
received some kindness from the famous Archbishop Laud, 
Whom he would attend at the water-gate at Whitehall if the 
prelate desired to cross the water to his palace at Lambeth 
When he had been kept till late at the Privy Council. Strange 
must have been these early memories in after life to the 
ejected minister, followed as they were by fearful recollections 
of the archbishop’s trial and execution, succeeded by his royal 
master’s no less tragical end—the banishment of the youthful 
princes, once his merry companions in childish sports, and 
their sub equent return to the land they successively coverned 
So ill, 

Inthe same year in which he left his church and people, 
his son Matthew, afterwards so celebrated as & com- 
mentator on the Bible, was born at Broad Oak, a farm-house 
On the borders of Flint and Shropshire. The Henry tamily 
appear to have been much attached to this quiet retreat, and 
When two of the daughters of Matthew Henry married and 


Settled in Staffordshire, they brought pleasant remembrances 


* the old family house to their abode at West Bromwich, In 
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BROAD OAK, AND THE HENRY. FAMILY. 


after years the daughter of One of them* called the home of her 
married life “* Broad Oak,” after the birthplace of her grand- 
father Matthew. To render jthe designation in this case as 
appropriate as possible, a sapling oak tree was planted oppo- 
site the house door. At the time from which the writer's early 
recollections date it did not deserve the name of “ Droa/ Oak.” 
though it may now justify the title,for since the period of 
which | am speaking, the rains and ‘sunshine of more than 
forty summers have fostered its erowth and broadened its 
shade. 

At the back of the house was a garden of tolerable extent, 
and beyond that a long gravel walk and shrubbery, flanking 
the land which was occupied for farming purposes. Here 
flourished one majestic oak, spared by the owner when the 
adjoining plantation was cut down for the purpose of 
boring for coal. Probably a ddsire to perpetuate the name ol 
the old family house induced the husband of Matthew Henry's 
grand-daughter thus to spare the venerable tree. Of his wife 
little need be said, than that She found it more easy to give to 
inanimate bricks and mortar the name of the ancestral home 
ot her fathers than to exemplify in her own living character 
the taith and mety which will transmit the memory of the 
Henry family to generations yet unborn. Her husband, whom 
she married rather late in life, was'a man of some wealth,a 
farmer of the old sort, now all but extinct. uncouth and u- 
educated, and, withal, money-loving and ill-tempered. So 
inorant was he, that he told a isitor. who found him witha 
large folio before him, that ‘he was reading. not the E postion 
of his wife’s grandfather, Matthew Henry's dition.” 
He prided himself on his attachment tothe Established Church, 
and as his wife continued to attend the old meetine-house, to 
which she had been led in her childhood. they were seldom 
seen together at public worship. She had no children 
occupy her time and thouchtss and was known in the religions 
circles of that day as a discoriehted: worldly-minded, and, till 
near the close of her life. only “almost persuaded to be 2 
* Mrs. William Brett. 
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Christian.’ Ah! it was that “ almost”? which helped to ac- 
count for the prevailing unhappiness of her life, and the 
littl comfort or hopefulness there was even about her 
latter days. Trained by a mother eminently holy, as were 
most of the children of the Nonconformist Commentator, she 
failed in her own character to perpetuate that “ beauty of hoh- 
ness’ which, from the earliest dawn of memory, had ever been 
before her eyes. Who knows? Perhaps in those days the 
training was too strict, too unmindful of the natural vivacities 
and cheerful requirements of youth ; the good mother might 
be too much taken up in watching and recording the daily 
work of God in her own soul, and did not provide for her 
young daughter those innocent occupations, and that healthy 
traning of the mental powers, which, far from being un- 
fmendly to the growth of piety in the heart, may even be 
rendered eminently subservient thereto. 

But to return to the mistress of Broad Oak, whom, as a 
child, | often visited. As a hostess she was so unendurably 
ures that used to CSCAPC as AS possible from her 


dirty, din ry parlour, and find my way into the coppice at the 
back of the house, where blackberries and bilberries might be 
pluck tin quantities, limited, apparently, only by the time of 
the gatherer. JT was always afraid of the master of the house; 
his | 


ud and harsh voice disturbed my timid nerves so greatly 


taat [ would fre ly have given up the sixpences, and even the 
rold | ieces, he sometimes bestowed upon me, 50 that | might 
avoided all intercourse with him. His wife was for many 
rs in ill-health, and her end was hastened by the frightful 
death | y fi of one of the poor iris who had come to her 
m the workhouse. It was washing day, and the girl 

WAS | ly leaning against the copper, under which the hre 
Was burn; ig here ly. The draught of air from thi Open door 


Wa hhouse hl, W bie clothes towards it. they thi ed, 


vols In an instant one MASS of flame, soe rushed into 


help there, found her way down again, and out into 
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228 : “BROAD OAK,” 
the road, where a mail coach‘§was passing at the moment. The 
guard jumped off, and wrapped his large coat about her so as 
to extinguish the flames, but she was so fearfully burnt that 
she died in a few hours. The shock of the dreadful sight was 
more than her mistress could bear, and she, too, was soon 
carned to the crave. 

Large volumes of her mother’s diary, and of her grand- 
father’s and great grandfather's sermons were found carefully 
preserved in antique bureaus_and chests, the heir-looms of the 
preceding generation; and after her husband's. death, they 
were divided among distant relatives and some intimate 
friends. A porjion of them-fell to the lot of my family, and 


‘Broad Oak soon after became our residence for a short period. 


I have now before mv a part of Mrs, Brett's diary, marked 
No. 20, and dating from March, 1775, to November of the 
same year. June 3rd appears to have been the birthday of 
Ker only child—the poor lady whose character and end have 
been briefly sketched. An extract or two may be given, as 
they have never yet been pubjished; the original spelling, too, 
is retained :—* June 3rd, 1775.—This day 25 years agoe my 
dear Molly was born. Blessed be God that appeared 0 
graciously for me, and that tliis day parents and child are the 
living, the living to praise Bhee. Having obtained help we 
continue. QO, that in consideration of so many and singular 
Thereys as we have received we may be more devoted to and 
vigorously employed for God, As this is a day to bring 
remembrance God's goodness to me, may every hour of it find 
me breathing, out some thattkfull tribute to the God of my 
salvation, and her spared life be solemnly and publicly dle- 
to God.”* 

From another part of the diary it appears that the writer 
had just been hearing a sermon from the text, “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depa" 
from it.” She thus writes :—“ I have been much affected by 
it, and it has cost me some ‘tears and much inward grief, in 


the thought yt surely I neglected something important 1 ye 
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elucation of my child, for which I am often, | hope, truely 
humbled. IT must, and will, leave it to God to give ye desired 
success to ye seed soun, and earnestly beg and wait on llim to 
help me to lead her in ye way everlasting, and to see to it that 
my own way in life be such as may never contradict the in- 
‘ructions I give either to her, or to servants—my heart # 
desire and prayer for them is that they may be saved.” 
Another interesting relic of the Henry family is the sketch 
of a sermon (in his own handwriting) preached by Matthew 
lenry, on the baptism of his daughter Sarah, August Ith, 
J3. Doth paper and ink are so bad as to make it difficult to 
decipher the not very plain characters traced by the pen of the 
worthy commentator, Far more legible is the writing con- 
tained ina small book bound in dark leather, and begun at 
both ends. One part seems complete in itself, and 1s entitled 
“Catechistieal Instructions on Sabbath Evenings, Dec. 14th, 
The other end is headed, “ Questions of Cu .aterence 
in the Family, Dee. 11th, 1678,” and is written in a small, 
‘tinct and beautiful hand, easily recognized by any one 
anuiuar with the fac-similes given in the printed memoirs of 
Matthew Henry. But if you still doubt the original owncr- 
sup of the well-preserved little volume, turn to the first page, 
‘read, “* Matthew Henry, his book, at Wrexham, Oct. 2nd, 
oe: cost 4d.” He was then but sixteen years of age. At 
ue other end is a most interesting document. It is in the 
I take God the Father to bee my choicest good and 
highest end. 
| take God the Son to be my Prince and Savior. 
| take God the Holy Ghost to bee my Sanctifier, Teacher, 
Cruide, and Comtorter. 
| take the Word of God to bee my rule in all my 
actions, 
And the people of (jod to bee my people in all condit ions : 
And this I do deliberately, sincerely, freely, and for 
ever. Amen. “ Maru, Henry.” 


Pe: 
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In those times it was very much the custom for professing 
believers to sign such a declaration with their blood, and this 
signature is of a pale red colour, quite unlike the writing 
which precedes it. 

The manuscript notes of P%/ip Henry’s sermons are written 
in a very minute and distinct hand, but very brief—not cover- 
ing more than two sides @’ a modern sheet of note paper. 
The eye lingers over them ‘with peculiar interest when we 
recollect that their author wgs one of the “two thousand con- 
fessors of 1662 ’’—one of ay brave and holy men who, when 
the shades of evening fell on the 24th of August, had given up 
their homes and their livings to maintain a good conscience. 

Norwich. K. B. 


Sounds. 


“Tie cock’s shrill clarion,” is that first clicering sound 
that ushers in, and even anticipates, the break of day. Ere 
its dawn the alert sentinel has been at his post. As-yet there 
is httle stir im the village, or farm: but the poultry to 
crow restless on their perches, and some leave them to pick 
an early breakfast amongst the stubble ; pigs in the stye show 
symptoms of weariness with their confined quarters, and 
anxious desires for the voluptuous pleasures of the well-filled 
morning trough. Pigeons m the dove cot are not yet aloft ; 
and the duck still occupies her comfortable bed of straw in the 
cow shed ; but the voice of the morning gains strength. 

Trembling wing of lark on high, 
Specks the soft disparting sky, 
Brightening clouds proclaim the day, 
Speeding on his sunlit way, 


Chilly night winds die away. 


And at last comes the general waking up; the pleasing har- 
mony of mingled sounds—bleating of flocks, the loud bark o! 


the wary sheep dog, and lowmng of herds—the horses are 
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harnessed, and “‘man goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labour until the evening.” 

At the hour of noon we find ourselves following the wind- 
ings of a pleasant stream, headed by a water-muill ; at its pretty 
mill-house we have just paid a visit, as Bible collectors, and 
the hope is indulged that the incorruptible seed of the word 
of God there sown will be to many not the meat which perisheth 
as the corn of the mull, but that bread which endureth unto 
“everlasting life.” A glowing summer sun has shed gladness 
over our own dear spot of God’s earth; the insect world 
is full of business and pleasure; and though entomology 
has not been our study, peeps into the wonders of animated 
nature give us heartfelt delight. Who does not connect some 
history of past life—some “long ago,” with .the sun-loving 
butterfly, 

“ That like a living pea flower skims the ground ”"— 
some chaée through flowery fields, or tangled paths after the 
gay flutterers ?—-perchance the meditated capture of an 
Emperor, the glory of his tribe, or a star-eyed Peacock, that, 
like his namesake of the park and lawn, 
“ Excels in pride, 
lis wings of Argus’ eyes outspreading wide.” 

How rich the under coverts of those feathery Wings, closing 
and unclosing, just giving us a glimpse of their beauty, and 
then as quickly shading them from our sight; so come to us 
the lights and shadows, prosperity and adversity of this world, 
God “hath set the one over against the other.”” We cannot 
wonder those “whose foolish hearts were darkened ”’ symbolized 
and impersonated Psyche or the So il by these starry wings 
hued with eyes, indicating knowledge, and searching ito all 
wisdom, and claiming that immortality which will be our joy 
or sorrow through the countless ages of eternity. 

The Christian, regarding all nature as a book of instruction, 
hesitates not to look therein for the emblems of important 
truths, and recognizes in the things that are made, God's 


“eternal power and godhead;” and on the buttertly's bright 
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wing is brought to us many a lesson—restlessly active and 
changeful—such our life and its possessions. Compare, also, 
the size of the insect’s wings with its body—how apparently 
disproportioned ; in reality only meeting the need—probably 
the weight of the creature calling for a powerful lever to raise 
it above the earth and keep it pleasurably in the air: such, 
again, is our life—the body of the earth, earthy ; the soul, 
immeasurably superior in power and value, struggles to be 
free, rises, and at last, on immortal pinions, ascends into the 
presence of its Creator, Redeemer, and Judge. 

And now we take another peep into insect life. A portion 
of the parent stream that turns the mill has wandered down 
into a little valley, where, aided by brambles and wildings of 
various kinds, it is arrested in its flow, and forms a sort of 
miniature lake. Shady and cool is this quiet spot, and the sound 
of the mill stream, softened by distance, is just the dreamy 
lull that fits a summer’s day at noon. “Here one might 
think down hours to moments.” But, hark! there is a flutter 
of gauzy wings, and numbers of small blue ephemera are 
playing around and over thé water, flashing silver brightness, 
reminding us of Southey’s description of the radiant creations 
in the once called *‘ New World,”— 


“ Night did display more wonders than it veiled ; 
Innumerous tribes from the wood cover swarmed ; 
And darkness made their beauties visible. 
One while they streamed a bright blue radiance 
Upon flowers which closed their gorgeous colours from the eye of day, 
Now motionless and dark, ejuded, self shrouded, 
And anon starring the sky, rose like a shower of fire.” 


While we have been epjoying “the cool retreat and silent 
shade,” high in the heavens the glorious sun has passed on his 
glowing way, the shadows are lengthening, the mower’s task 
is well nigh done, and the rink-a-tipk of the scythe gives place 
to the merry voice of haymakers, who have taken possession 
of shady nooks for larder, banqueting, and robing rooms; for 
what a motley collection ‘is here of hats, handkerchiefs, coats, 
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kegs and baskets, in homely trim, and none the worse for that, 
“ A contented mind is a continual feast,” and the busy are not 
the hardest to please; and if the golden age has passed away 
(did it ever exist ?) we have left many hours of glad summer, 
fragrant airs, and cheerful hearts. As we are not going to 
make hay, we only wish a blessing may rest upon labour and 
labourers, and continue our walk towards a remote village, 
and a singular looking one it is; some giant elms cast dark 
shadows over a large green, the altogether of which might 
place it at some hundred years ago, did not the modern cos- 
tume of youthful ones, just broke loose from the school-house, 
stamp it as a scene of the 19th Century. The uproarious glee 
of the urchins not harmonizing with the meditative, we seek 


the quiet resting place of many generations (God's acre, or 
field), and speak with softened voices, and tread with reverend 


steps— 


“ Where heaves the turf 
With many a mouldering heap ;” 


And are almost startled when we find ourselves under a grey 
lichened spire of very spectral»appearance, and in gloomy | 
affinity with the solemn yew, which Robert Blair, in “The 
Grave,’ designates as the 


“ Cheerless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
Mid skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms ; 
Where light-heeled ghosts, and visionary shades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (so fable feigns), 
Embodied thick, perform their mystic rounds— 
No other merriment, dull tree, is thine.” 


The village, as we have said, is a singular one, abounding 
with quaint gabled, balustraded old houses, strongly suggestive 
of imaginative histories, especially the crumbling Manor 
House— 

“ Dark frowning through the trees, 
Whose hollow turret wooes the whistling breeze.” 


In the chancel of the venerable church with the lichened 
spire, are some curious monumental effigics and inscriptions 
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that tell us the Manor Hoise was once owned by the rich and 
noble, the honoured and eljdeared., 

Now evening cemes with silent power, 

Shedding balm ‘yn herb and flower ; 

Welcome rest fi > hearts of care; 

Breathing thoughts of praise and prayer. 

And around the pictured seetie, 

O'er the pleasant village 

Twilight draws her curtains grey, 

And gently shuts the eyes of day. 


dournal ofa Business *Xile. 


(Concelu ly i from j 20.) 

July 2nd, Monda [ have been here two months, and 1 
sc oms two years since sAw the faces of my dear ones 
home. | have had constant: news from them. and am thankful 
that since | left no sickness or sorrow has clouded their hap- 
piness. The remembrancd of my home has a purifying in- 
fluence on my spirit, for which I thank God, and am gratefal 
to my beloved parents. Lately, my desire to see them all has 
grown upon me. I often dream I am at home, and wake to 
disappoimtment ; nevert hi less. hope i?) about fi month tO 
obtain a few days’ holiday, which will be, indeed, a joy. | 
wish Ar. Dudley could come with me: I am sure the y would 
all love him: and should ‘like him to know all about 
and my family, for ther ] dpuld open my heart more fully to 


him, and our intercourst would have a new charm. I have 


seen a good deal of him lately, as he has instructed me i 

French, and I have assistel in his evenine school for poor 

children. Nor have our ce ofimon pleasures been all of such 4 


studious cliaracter: we have spent several happy hours to- 
gether in the fields a few Sniles from London. and on the 


Thames. He has taught ge to row, which is a favourit 


exercise of his, and we have had seme most pleasant water 
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very morning before breakfast we bathe together in 
1) 


ecrless Pool, a well-known bath not far from our house ; 


|| shall greatly improve in swimming under his tuition, 


bit cms to have a talent if | may so term it- for excelling 


-cverything he undertakes. I hinted as much to him one 
‘It is partly the result of one of my besetting sins,” he 
i. “My pride prevents me from attempting anything 


which | do not consider myself competent to excel. Unless 


[imagine I have a talent for a pursuit, | immediately give it 


You have scen me in the exercise of some of my favourite 
ipations, and imagine me a universal genius, but my range 


verv limited. Often our most admired attamments are 


- 


ily alhed to sin.” 
There has been a great change in Jackson lately. He 
ms to be losing his health rapidly. He still preserves his 
rattling manner, and affeets an extraordinary activity 
/sprightliness, but I am quite sure all is not mght. lle 
rown very thin, and has a hollow cough, particularly at 
‘it; and, notwithstanding his assumed gaicty, | «do not 
nk he is happy. I have more than once fancied | could 
a shadow of despair on his countenance, even in his 
iost moments. <A short time ago | happened to wake in 
middle of the night, and heard him sobbing and groaning, 
if ain creat distress. Thinking he might be ill, called out 
‘ Jackson ! what's the matter?” Ile was silent in @ 
ment. ‘Are you unwell?” I said. He turned and mut- 
a us if just roused on What's the row, old boy r”’ 
. Why,” | said, “ you were groaning just now. | thought 
were in pain.”” “ Groaning!” he replied; “ you must 
heen dre aming; L was fast asleep until you woke me.” 
Nevertheless, I believe he is in agony of mind, although he 
+ to conceal it.from human eye. He 1s an orphan, like 
My Dudley, hut unlike him —he knows not he has a lather 
heaven. | spoke to Mr. Dudley about the change im 
KSOn., He looked very and said rhaps is 
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Ihave had a class of my own in the Sunday-school for 
some little time, and think God is blessing my work. I seem 
to enjoy more of the sunshine of His presence now than ever 
I did before, and life is beginning to wear a new aspect for 
me. Previously I had been selfishly absorbed in schemes for 
my own advancement, and my ambition to become great 
and influential appeared to be a noble one; now I am willing 
to leave my future in the Lord’s hand, and my most earnest 
wish is to be kept walking closely with Him, and to have His 
blessing on all that Ido. Iam thankful to say I feel a grow- 
ing interest in labour for the benefit of others, which takes me 
out of myself. 

July 12, Thursday.—Poor Jackson has broken down at last. 
The last few days he has been obliged to take to his bed, and 
now all his old gaiety has deserted him. Mr. Dudley has 
given up his room to. the invalid, as it is the quietest in the 
house, and the only one with a single bel. © Jackson was 
very grateful. His cough is: worse, and he\has wasted away 
a great deal. The doctor says he must be kept very quiet, 
80 his careless companions ¢~ldom disturb the solemn tran- 
quillity of his sick room. | ‘think he creatly dreads the con- 
templation of death. Mr. Ladley is very anxious about him, 
and he is now the chief topi¢ of our conversation. 

July 23, Monday.—Jacksog has been sinking fast. | fear 
his constitution has been impaired by self-indulgence and 
excesses, and that he will never leave his room alive. iam 
thankful to believe a change is coming over his spirit. I 
have noticed ih look of eaverness CTOSS his face when Mr. 
Dudley has opened the Bilge to read to him; and once or 
twice during the readings he ‘has turned away evidently much 
affected. In conversation he /dwells much upon his past life, 
and often speaks of the temptations which have overcome 
him from time to time, as if to exeuse his faults. He said, 
the other day, of @ had had anyone to cnide me when 
first came to London, I don’t think I should have cone far 


wrong; but I was left to myself, and temptation proved toe 
Strong for me.”’ 
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July 27, Friday.—tLast night [ was sitting by Jackson's bed- 
side, reading. 1 thought he was asleep, for he lay quite still, 
with his face turned away. Suddenly he looked round at 
me aud said, with an expression of great fear and awe, 
* Maitland, do you think I shall ever get well?’” The ques- 
tion took me so by surprise that at first [ could not answer, 
but sat gazing at him. ** Don’t be afraid to tell me the truth,” he 
said, with earnestness. “ Whatdo you think ? Aim | dying ote 
Ile said the last words with a great effort, and shuddered 
visibly. I felt it impossible to soften the truth or avert 
his mind from the question. “I think you are, Jackson.” 

‘Thank you,” said he. <A violent fit of coughing attacked 
im 1 this moment, and for SOTHC time he wis too enfeebled 
to speak; then he said, almost in a whisper, “ Maitland, | 
am very miserable.” He looked so. His pale, thin features, 
wasted by disease, and seamed by suffering, presented a re- 

vle contrast to his onee handsome and radiant counte- 
no of hope now ttlumined them the of his 
laughing eyes was quenched by a shadow of despatr. 

* | have been trying,” he continued, speaking hoarsely and 
witl difficulty, * to excuseymyself for my sins, because I have 
been so icinpted, but 1t is no use; it brings me no peace. I 
have so often resisted the Holy Spirit, I have so often wilfully 

ne wrong, | have so often turned a deaf ear to what | knew 
to be truth, | have loved darkness rather than light, because 
vy deeds were evil. There is no more hope for me.” 

tle said this, and sank down with a bitter, half-smothered 
», which went to my heart. | could not trust myself to 

eak for a time, but, turning over the pages of my Bible, 

id the first chapter of, Isaiah, and read, im as steady a 

-as | could command, the 18th verse : “ Come now and 

us reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sims be 
‘Ss scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.” He did not speak, but 
Covered his face and lay still. I knelt by his bedside and 
prayed for him. 
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August 6, Monday.—I haye not had the opportunity of 
noting minutely all the changes which have come over Jack- 
son during the past week, but I rejoice to know that he is 
changed. The Spirit of God has been at work in his soul, 
and the first agony of conviction and despair has given place 
to an earnest and child-like fajth in Christ. The remembrance 
of his sins still painfully oppresses him, but it is with sorrow 
untinged by fear. He deeply mourns his past ingratitude, but 
lis heart overflows with thanksgiving for the marvellous love 
and merey of a Saviour who conld pardon i great a sinner. 
Talking with Mr. Dudley the other night, he was lamenting 
that he could not recollect lwying ever made one effort to do 
God's work or glorify Ilis niime. Mr. Dudley told Jum he 
had still an opportunity of dqing something for God. “ Call 
your old companions around you, tell them of the change 


and warn them 


that has Come over yon bwy (;0da 8 mereyv 
against continuing a life which vou so bitterly lament. 

Lhe next eve Jackson | me wo ask his rorme: 


friends who slept in the house to come and take farewell! of him ; 
they assem! led his root. lle raiscad himself in bed and 
shook them each by the hand, As they crazed upon the 
altered form of their once ray companion, all appeared m- 
pressed and affected, and stood in silence by his Ly dside. 

~ My dear friends,”’ he said’ in a distinct voice, “| have 
Sent for you to bid you good-bye, for | am dying. | little 
thought a few months ago that in so short a time | should be 
called away, for I then appeared as strong and certain of hie 
as any ef you. Look at me tow! When | was among you 
used to ak hehtly ot holy things; | often scott d at 
gion, but I was afraid to dhe. Now, through the grace of 
God, I see how wicked I have fen. I am deeply grieved by 
the remembrance Ol my past s ns; but | am no longer aira d 
to die, for Jesus in His mercy has shown me that, vile as 
am, His blood can 
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hore the folhes of my past life have been agony to me. If 
God had caused me to die suddenly, I feel I must have gone 
to hell. It is only of His marvellous kindness that | have 
been spared to repent and to warn you who have been my 
companions in evil to repent before it is too late. ‘Turn to 
God, my dear friends. Turn to God while you have life and 
health to serve Him. Give up what you know to be wrong, 
and pray for the Holy Spirit to lead you right. There is no 
true happiness, and no safety, but in Christ.” 

lle was very exhausted by this long speech; but he atier- 
wards expressed great thankfulness that he had been enabled 
thus at the cleventh hour to plead in his Master's cause. 

Aujust 14, Tuesday.—Jackson died last mght. When | 
went to see him in the morning, I found him dead. The 
nurse could not tell the exact time when he died, he passed away 


peaceably ; but shortly before she heard him murmur— 


LS, NSafurday.—Jackson was buried to day. His 
last words do not appear to have been without effect. Thomp- 
came mto my room last night. and talked long and 
earnestly about our lost frend, and expressed a determination 
rive up his old courses. May God help him. 
| have b Cl promised One Wer k's holiday, ro Commence on 
iV, when hope to vo home. Mr. Dudley has 2 ly 
) i has promised to spend a portion of it with u 
As | look back upon my first sojourn in London, my heart 
is with gratitude to God for His mercy in preserving m 
that this short record will not SS th 
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My frst in some of nature’s il!s 
Exerts a soothing power, [ cale, 


And breathes its fragrance on the 
In the soft evening hour. 


In times of dark and lonely woe, 
It comes in other guise; [ wipes 
Heals wounded hearts, and softly 


The tears from weeping eyes. 


My second in conveying thoughts 
To all the world is known— 

From the very dregs of human kind 
To the monarch on the throne. 


It isa blessing vast and rich, 
To those who use it we ; 
| Bat when abused, it oft appears 
As set on fire of hell. 


My whole is one fair spot of earth, 
Where peace and love has shed 

| Their holy, hallowing influence 

Around each favoured head— 


Where nature keeps her holiday, 
And every charm displays, 


To bless, and crown, and satisfy, 
With her purest, sweetest joys— 


A lovely and secluded spot, 


llid in the greenwood shade, 


Far from th a 


busy me 


noise and din 
rtals Ir ade. 
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Scripture Urbus. 


town in Paleatins which wy 


A giant king of Edrei, the ls 
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esther anals. 
Tur history of a clever woman is worth relatine. even 
thouch she live Tit 


behind her to tell of the events of her life and of her homely 


rt 


ar three centuries aco. and has left little 


Lsther Langlois, or Anglois, who called herself Inclis during 
some part of her residence in Scotland, was born in France, of 

Protestant parents, in the year lo¢l. Her father and mother 


were sufforers for righteousness sake. Whether she was the 
Gaughter 


of Jean L’Anglois, a minister martyred at Lyons in 


lov2, or whether her parents made good their flight to Scotland 


and so escaped the persecution, is matter of doubt. Exiles at 
least they were, and the best part of her life was spent in that 


kingdom. She exhibited very early her peculiar talent 
Which was for handwriting, so exquisitely beautiful that it has 
‘ribed as unequalled; and a volume of 32 pages 1s 
extant in the British Museum, written by her at the age of 
. Contaiming versions in French and Latin of the 2nd and 


th Psalms. The Latin is stated, in a manuscript note at the 


| 
nt, to be her COMPOSITION which, if true, 
‘assign her a high place among versifiers of meripture, 


(Juis furor in tantam rabiem convertere gentes, 
(Jue potuit fremitus causa fuisse novi ? 
‘ur populi toto tam frivola in orbe loquuntur ? 


(ur nullum finem terror inanis habet ?”’ 
year 1500, she wrote a copy, in ten varieties of roman 
lett rs, of the books of Ecclesiastes and Ca: r 
to Anthony, brother of the great Lord Bacon. 


CONnSISts Of tourtecn leaves ana was bound in 


‘elvet, embroidered with gold and silver.* it contains 


‘‘ 18 now in the possession of Felix Slade, Esq. See paper by RK. R. 
Esq., ‘.A., in the Proceedings of the Society of Ant 


‘y ¢, 1561, p. 516, to which we are indebted for some | 
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a carefully drawn and pleasing likeness of the artist herself, 
standing with her pen in her hand before a table, on which he 
a lute, an open piece of miisic, and an inkstand. Her left 


hand rests on a book, on the leavés of which is inscribed, in 
French, her favourite motto :— 


“(Good is from God: of myself, either evil or nothing.” 
Then follows, after some commendatory Latin verses by 
Andrew Melvin, a prettily worded dedication in French :— 
“To the very honourable, learned, and worthy Mr. Anthony Bacon. 


“Since, by the sages of time past, it hag been held a very true maxim, 
that ‘the virtues of honourable men should attract admiration,’ which, in- 
deed, caused the more humble to count them as gods, you will not think it 
strange if a simple woman who has long heard of your virtues and honour 
in the face of the world, and whose husband has been specially benefited by 
your kindness, desiring to honour vou by the best offering her simplicity 
can produce, should present you this little book, written by her hand; 
having nothing else to submit to your notice than words of wisdom, with 
Which you are already familiar. The smallness of the volume, and the 
uncommon handwriting may interest you;.and though my labour upon it 
does not render it worthy a place in your library, yet the dignity of the 
subject, and the goodwill of her who only wishes to enjoy your favour, will 
ensure your accustomed courtesy. . .:, I pray God, of his grace, t0 
fulfil all your wishes, and grant to you inerease of honour and happiness. 
From Lislebourg, in Scotland, April 14th,2599. Ever your very humble 
and affectionate servant, Estrugr ANGLOIS FRANCOISE.” 


Then some more commendatery Latin verses by other 
hands, of which a couplet (freely rendered) may be taken 

“An admirable work : but more eo the hand that wrote it: 
And more wonderful still 


The mind that guided the hand while the hand was performing the work! 


In the writing itself, some of: the letters are marvellously 
minute, and give evidence of a prodigious amount of patient 
perseverance, 

Phe year she « xecuted a similar copy of the Proveros 


o Solomon, and presented it to the Earl of Essex, at who* 


house, in the Strand, Anth« ny Bacon was then residing. This 
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volume, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, is the ad- 
miration of all who see it.* Hach chapter is written im a 
different hand; the beginnings and endings of each are 
adorned with most beautiful head and tail pieces, and the 
margins elegantly decorated, in imitation of old monkish 
manuscripts. 

it will be seen from the dedication to Anthony Bacon that 
Esther Inglis had some time previously been married. Her 
husband was Mr. Bartholomew Kello, a Scotchman; but she 
continued, in accordance with a Scottish custom, to use her 
maiden name, and often distinguished herself by the word 
“ Francoise,” to shew the country of her origin. 

The next specimen of her labours, in order of date, which 
yet remains, is a volume containing texts of Scripture, and 
small croups of flowers, presented to the Lord Sydney, as a 
new vear’s gift, im 1606. At the commencement are some 
dedicatory verses by her husband. This relic is now in the 
possession of Mr. William Caldecott, of Andover. 

A copy, by Esther Inglis, of the Quatrams of Guy du aur, 
Sieur de Pybrae, now in the Bodleian Library, has additional 


interest from the fact that it bears the following dedication :— 


“ To the right worshipful, my very good friend, Joseph Hall, Doctor of 
Divinity, and Dean of Worcester, Esther Inglis wisheth all increase of 
true happiness. June 21, 1617.” 


Dr. Hall afterwards became Bishop of Norwich; and is 
well known, it is hoped, to the readers of the Youtn’s MAGAZINE 


aS a tertile and devout commentator on Holy Scripture. If iS 


wor of remark that the descendants of Esther Inglis settled 
in his CO mys 

Oth \ranscripts of the same Quatrains, executed by her 
for Messire David Murray; Charles, Prince of Wales; and 
Walter Baleanqual, Dean of Durham, are in the National 
Collectio) 


in 1624, she produced, for Charles I., then Prince of Wales, 


‘allard’s “ Memoirs of Learncd Ladies." London, 1 6. 


\ 


the“ of Goorgette de Montansy ; sad 


flattery: diy, with y Clessical and scriptural 


which she refers to her “tottering right hand, 
, now being inthe-age of fifty-three years.” The emblems are 
Elizabeth, 2 copy of the 
ef David, now in the library of Christ Church College, Oxford 


simple history of the and labours of Bether 
Rev. | | shedied does not appear: She left a son, the 
Corporation of Norwich, and died 
‘Hor life has its lessons of value, though it was not 
Yet she ‘was one who ned 
had, and used it well: and the truth 
pee impressed upon us, that whatever be our vocatidl 
serve God Preacher or Composer or copyist, 
rte better by the careful performance of our duty than 
of hor origine] composition it would seam 
of no mean fbility) was content to tram 
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holy lessons of his proverbs, and the devout psalsas: of the 
sweet singer, his father. She devoted her productions:to the 
gratification of her distinguished and venerable acquaintancs, 
and has left behind. her such records of a humble and pious 
life as we ought not willingly to let die. It is an wmspiring 
thought for all of us that, whatever our calling, or however 


“Do something, ere we do hequeath 

To earth our frame, to air our breath ; 
Something that may, when we are cold, 

Thaw frozen spirits when told; 
Something that may the grave control, 

And show we had a. noble soul; 

Do something to advance our bliss, . | 
Both in the other world and this.” W.B. 


Silian 
Br E. 


—DEATH OF ET BUTLER. 


Oxe right the inmates of the farm-h retired to rest as 
was Button 

On awaking at dawn of day, Lilian stretehed out’ her hand 
to feel for that of her aged’ grandmother, and then suddenly 
drew it back in horror; the hand she clasped in loving fond- 
ness was atiffand clay cold. 

Alarmed by Lilian's outery, ell the members of the family 
Were soon astir, and, ere long, thoy were standing; awe 
stricken, around the poor couch» of the departed Christian. 
Her death-pale countenance was very peacefal in its expres- 
sion ; a pleasant smile still seemed to play on the closed lips ; 
and it was conjectured that the spirit of Margaret Butler had 
All 
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LILIAN, 


sorrowed for the loss they had thus sustained ; but above all, 
poor Lilian suffered in mind sadly. She sobbed aloud as she 
knelt by her dead grandame’s side, and it was with difficulty 
that she could be persuaded to lerve the chamber. 

All, in various ways, tried t) comfort her. The young 
children clung around her and. offered her their choicest 
treasures for her “very own” f[ she would only cease to 
weep; while the farmer and hi§ ‘wife spoke soothingly, and 
very sensibly, about the sad event being such as might have 
been expected, considering thay” age and infirmities of the 
deceased. They also reminded} Lilian of the piety of her 
grandmother, as giving assurance that she was gone to 4 
better world; for though, as we have seen, neither Ralph 
Fletcher nor his wife had given much heed to the endeavours 
of Margaret Butler to rouse them to reflection while she was 
with them, they had knowledge enough to perceive that hers 
had been a right course as regarded eternity, and their feeling 
(though they did not express it in those precise words) was— 
“ Let us die the death of the righteous, and let our last end be 
like hers.”’ 

You may be sure that Guy Fletcher was not behind others 
in offering consolation to the bereaved Lilian, and he offered 
it in the most effectual way that could have been devised. 

“Where be poor Lilian, mother?” said he, as he came m 
at noon to the mid-day meal. 

“She was here e’en now,” sail the mother, looking round. 
* Poor wench, she greets sadly ; and methinks, as she be not 
here--thorgh I missed her not in the moil—that she be gone 
to the room above, where her grarddame lies shrouded.” 

“There will I go also,’”’ said the boy, “for I have no 
stomach for food to-day ;'’ and reaching Margaret Butler's 
precious volume from its shelf, he proceeded to the chamber 
of death, where he found the dear child, seated on the ground, 
moaning as though her heart would burst with grief. 

“ Lily, I have brought you the good book,”’ said he gently: 

Lilian looked up, but she did not speak ; nevertheless, GUY 
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seated himself by her side, and spread the Bible open on her 
knee. “ Read, dear Lilian,”’ he whispered, “it will do you 
good, you know.” 

“Will you not read to me, Guy? 
broken, troubled voice. “ But it may be that you care not to 


said poor Lilian, in a 


be so near the dead,”’ she added directly. . 

“IT fear not the dead, so you are by me,” said Guy, and he 
took the book in his hands. It may be that it was accidental 
that the place at which the Bible opened was that very part 
which Margaret Butler had read aloud to Lilian as they sat 
together under the hedge, on the last day of their wanderings, 
of which I have spoken at the beginning of our history. 

“| think this will be good for you, Lilian,” said the young 
consoler; and he read through the fourteenth chapter of 
John’s gospel. At first Lilian’s tears flowed very freely ; but 
when at last the reader came to these words—“ If ye loved 
me, forsooth ye should have joy, for | go to the Father,” the 
littl mourner’s countenance brightened into a quiet smule, 
for it seemed as though her dead grandame was whispering 
those very words into her ear. 

“Thanks, dear Guy,” said she, when the chapter was 
ended ; “‘ you have indeed done me good,”’ and from that time 
her countenance was no more sad. 

Four or five days passed away, and Lilian was alone in the 
world—at least, no earthly relatives were near. Her grand- 
mother had been taken to the village grave-yard, and Father 
Jarvest had read the funeral service over her; but he had 
spoken no word of comfort to the mourning child. She 
needed these not from him, however, for God her Saviour 
comforted her. 

It was the day after the funeral, and Ralph Fletcher called 
Lilian to him, as he sat with his wife by their fireside in the 
kitchen. 

“Lilian,” said he, taking her hand in one of his own, and 
stroking down her flaxen hair with the other fondly, “thou 
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art but a child; but thou art wise and staid far above thy 
years, and we would take counsel with thee. Dost thou desire 
to leave us? ”’ 

The child gazed earnestly into the face of her questioner, 
her eyes fast filling with tears; then she looked round at 
Dame Fletcher, and tried to speak, but she could not for 
strong emotion; but in another moment her arms were 
thrown around ,that kind woman’s neck, and her face was 
hidden in her bosom. — 

“See,” said the farmer's wife, “there be no need to ask 
that question again;” and she drew the agitated girl yet 


closer to her. 


“They tell me that thou art a young heretic,” continued 
the farmer, not heeding his wife’s words, or not appearing to 
heed ; “‘and that it will be worse for me if I harbour thee in 
my home.” 

“ Then will I go forth, Master Fletcher,” said Lilian, raising 
her head from its resting place, and speaking calmly— —“T will 
go forth, for I would not do thee harm.” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ think not that I mind such clacks, child; 
the less that if your way of religion be heresy, which J know 
not whether it be or no, there is'‘no law against such heresy 
now, nor against reading the Scriptures either, for all Father 
Jarvest may say about its being hurtful. But, Lilian,” con- 
tinued he, “ it cannot be concealed that thou art more gently 
bred and nurtured than any “thou seest around thee; and 
canst thou still be content with our homely ways ?”’ 

“So long as I be not burdensome, I would, seek no other 
home,” replied the child. 

“ Burdensome, quotha! methought that was to be an un- 
spoken and unremembered word, my pretty one,”’ cried Dame 
Fletcher, once more drawing Lilian close to her, in much 
affection. “And, Ralph,” added she, “ what need be there to 
question the child thus?” | 

And, in truth, there was "but little need to ask these 
questions; for, first, it could~ be plainly seen that Lilian’s 
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gentle heart clung to those around her in strong affection ; 
and, next, had she ever so much desired to quit the hospitable 
farm-house, no other home would have opened to her; for, 
setting aside the consideration that the child could by no 
means take the long wearisome journey alone, which her 
crandmother had ever in her thoughts, it proved on further 
examination that Lilian had no certain information respecting 
her uncle’s residence, and no knowledge of any facts which 
would warrant her in casting herself on his bounty. 

“And right glad are we all that we shall not lose thee, 
Lilian,’ said Ralph Fletcher, when the conference had pro- 
ceeded thus far ; “‘ for we should have missed thee sorely; so, 
cheer up, pretty one, and think only that thou art as dear to 
us as our own flesh and blood, though it was our bounden 
duty to see our way clear to keeping thee with us now that 
thy grandame is gone. « Yet is there one thing more. Dost 
thou know that thou hast wealth, my queen ?”’ 

“Nay, I have no wealth,” said Lilian. 

“What call you this, then?” said the farmer, opening a 
small purse, and pouring out into his hand a little heap of 
silver coins, mostly pennies and groats, with a few shillings; 
there was also one broad piece of gold. “Be not this 
wealth ?”’ said he. 

“ But it is none of mine,” said Lilian wonderingly. 

“Nay, but it is thine, Lilian. It was thy grandame’s, and 
it is thine now,”’ said Dame Fletcher. 

“ Listen, child,” continued the farmer. “ It is now two or 
three years since thy grandame and thyself did house with us; 
and when some time had passed, and she yet saw good to 
remain here at our earnest request, she placed this purse in 
my hands, saying, that what it held might be usefal to me for 
& season, while to her it was but a dead weight. Only she 
desired me to be a faithful steward of it for thee, Lilian, if it 
should please God to remove her from this world, even as he 
hath done. I needed not these moneys, Lilian; and had I 
wanted, I know not that I would have used them; but not 
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wishing to seem to slight thy grandame’s trust in my honesty, 
I consented to take charge of the purse and all it contained. 
And now, Lilian, I give it back to thee unmeddled with.” 

But Lilian would not receive it. First, she said that Ralph 
Fletcher ought to consider it as ig own, to repay him for the 
charges he had been at in all the time she and her grand- 
mother had lived at the farm; and when the generous farmer 
would not listen to this argument,:she implored him still to 
keep it for her until she might need it. 

“It may be that I can do better than that with it,’ said 
Master Fletcher, “for I have been“thinking that this money 
need not lay idle. With thy consent, Lilian, I will give thee 
three ewes from my flock for some part of thine inheritance, 
and I will mark them wiih a broad cross; they shall feed with 
my flock, and their increase shall be thine, so that when thou 
art of age to marry—nay, hang not down thine head in such 
pretty confusion, for such things do come to pass in this 
world—so when thou art of age to think of such things, thou 
wilt not go portionless to thine husband.” 

From this scheme Ralph Fletcha+ was not to be dissuaded ; 
and accordingly that very day he , old to Lilian three of his 
best ewes, and gave charge to Guy to see that they were well 
tended, even as his own. 

From that time there was no more thought that Lilian 
would have any other home than she had found in the family 
of Ralph Fletcher, until that event should happen at which 
her kind protector had hinted. Ad hay ing no particular 
incidents in her life to, record throggh a few following years, 
I may glance briefly at the changes which took place in Eng- 
land while Lilian was advancing from girlhood to womanhood. 

During the short reign of Edward VIL., Protestantism was 
established as the national! religion; the reading of the Scrip- 
tures was encouraged ; and those who had previously been 
persecuted for their opposition to l'opish errors, had a time of 
fest. On the other hand, it is onk; fair to say that the Pro- 
‘estant rulers of England in this ‘reign had learned a bad 
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lesson from the Popish rulers who had gone before them, and, 
in their turn, dealt harshly with their opponents, and with 
those who differed in Opimion from them on religious matters, 
They did not understand the true principles of their own pro- 
fessed faith, which teaches us to say— 


“ Let Coesar’s dues be ever paid 
To Cesar and his throne ; 
But consciences and souls were made 
To be the Lord’s alone,” 


I wish it to be understood, however, that though there 
were some instances of persecution for religion in the reign of 
Edward VL, they were few, and (with an exception or two) 
light, compared with those which had been known before, and 
those which followed after. Still, there ought to have been 
none, nor would there have been any had the Bible been 
understood; and those are justly answerable for the sad 
mistakes which Protestants made in that day, who had so 
long laboured to keep the light of Divine truth from en- 
lightening the hearts of men, and from softening their 
manners. 

Well, the young king Edward died after a short reign of 
six years, and then a melancholy change took place, for his 
sister Mary, who succeeded him, and became queen, was, as my 
readers know, a very bigotted Roman Catholic ; and though 
she was placed upon the throne of England principally in 
consequence of her promise that she would not alter the 
Protestant religion as then established by law, ehe no sooner 
had the power in her hands than she began to persecute her 
Protestant. subjects with such rancour and cruelty as had 


never before been witnessed in England, 


I shall show in the next chapter how this change affected 
Lilian Butler. 
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Hays worth emembering, 


THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH AUGUST 22ND, 1450. 


Tue battle of Bosworth Field.is one of the most important 
in the annals of history. It brought to a close the “ Wars of 
the Roses,” it removed the dynasty of the Plantagenets from 
the throne of England, and plgeed the Honse of Tudor there 
instead, and it terminated the reign and life of Richard III. 

Crimes of the deepest dye are laid to the charge of Richard; 
but there is great reason for hoping that those which refer to 
the times of his brother, Edward IV., are groundless. It is 
quite certain that Edward had the highest opinion of his 
ability and valour, and regarded him with special affection. 
In his last moments he confided to him the guardianship of 
his children. Edward IV. died April 9th, 1483, and as his 
son, Edward V., was only twelve years old, his uncle, Richard 
Duke of Gloucester, was made Protector during the minority. 

When Richard was made Protector, his ambition was 
aroused, and he determined to obtain the throne for him- 
self, and to remove every obstacle that interfered with his 
object. The relations of the queen held high positions in the 
State, and had great influence over the young king. Richard 
seized and beheaded Ear] Rivers, the queen’s brother, and Sir 
Richard Grey, her son. He found Lord Hastings, Governor 
of the Tower, determined to be ‘true to Edward V., and know- 
ing how influential Hastings was, he brought against him an 
absurd charge of treachery, and then, without trial, had him 
beheaded on a log of wood in front of the Tower chapel. 
At the same time he imprisoned Lord Stanley, the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishop of Ely, and other important persons, 
whose loyalty he despaired of corrupting. The young king 
and his brother, Richard Duke of York, were confined in the 
Tower. 

The times in which Richard lived, and the people by whom 
he was surrounded, greatly favoured his ambitious desig™s- 


The Duke of Buckingham succeeded in gaining the powerful 
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sanction and concurrence of the magistrates and citizens 
of London, and on the 25th of June, 1483, an offer of the 
crown was made to the Protector. Richard hypocritically 
refused the proffered honour, but soon after gradually 
relented, and ultimately consented to occupy the throne 
of England. On the 26th June, he was proclaimed by 
the title of King Richard IIL., and on July 6th was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. In thus achieving his ambitious pro- 
jects, he had succeeded in obtaining the assistance and 
encouragement of the chief powers of the realm ; and at his 
coronation his triumph was swelled by the chief dignitaries of 
the church, and a number of the highest nobles in the land. 
For three months prosperity and tranquillity attended the 
usurper. After that time, however, the nobles and prelates 
who had made Richard their sovereign, began to suspect that 
the young princes were exposed to personal danger and dis- 
comfort. Whispers of foul treatment became numerous, and 
as no trustworthy person had seen either of the brothers from 
the day of their uncle’s advancement, their fate aroused general 
anxiety. The murmurs of the people were becoming loud and 
indignant, when Richard, hoping probably to show the useless- 
ness of agitation, acknowledged that his young nephews had 
passed away from the earth. The manner in which their 
death had been accomplished was not then known, and 
remains in great obscurity to this day; but the detestable act 
filled the hearts of the people with hatred for the unnatural 
uncle, and with sorrow for the young innocents. | 
These circumstances and the reaction which was sure to 
follow the sudden and unjust elevation of the Protector, 
created alarming discord in the kingdom, and set the people 
to seek one who would rid the nation of the monster. Their 
attention was turned to Henry Earl of Richmond, who was 
the head of the fallen house of Lancaster; and it was agreed 
that the crown should be offered him on the express condition 
of his guaranteeing to marry the princess Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV Thus the rival houses would bo 
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united, and the unnatural contest which had so long deluged 
the kingdom with blood would; be terminated. For fourteen 
years Richmond had beer. an exile in- Brittany. Edward IV, 
had made great efforts by bribery and false promises to obtain 
possession of the young earl, but had only succeeded in having 
him so vigilantly watched as to prevent his escape. To this 
illustrious exile the enemies of the usurper offered their 
services, which were gladly acceped. 

Their first attempt was altogether unsuccessful. Henry's 
‘fleet was scattered by a storm; Buckingham was taken and 
executed without trial, and all nobles who had declared 
for the earl were dispersed or destroyed. 

Richard entered London in triumph on lst December ; and 
January, 1484, the Parliament, overawed by his recent success, 
solemnly confirmed his title to the crown. 

The result of the insurrection, which had rendered Richard 
more secure on his throne, had greatly increased the atten 
dants of Richmond. During-the next eighteen months he 
prepared for a second invasiiun of England, and having 
obtained from Charles VIII. of France a body of 3,000 
Norman soldiers, he, on July 31{t, 1485, set sail from Harfleun 
He landed at Milford Haven on 6th of August. After 
reverently kneeling on the earth and praying for divine 
guidance and help, he marched towards the centre of the 
kingdom, passing through Shrewsbury, Stafford, Lichfield, 
Tamworth, to Atherstone. On his way he was joined by Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford, and many other important persons. Henry was also 
greatly encouraged from the assurance he had that Richard's 
professed friends were very insincere, and that Lord Stanley 
and Sir William, his brother,’ were prepared to leave the 
tyrant’s side on the first safe occasion. Lord Stanley was 
father-in-law to Richmond; and the king, suspecting his 
loyalty, had seized his son, Lord Strange, whom he threatened 
to execute the moment Stanley manifested treachery. 

_ Richard no sooner heard of the landing of the earl than 
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he made every effort to oppose him. He selected Nottingham 
for his head quarters, issued mandates callmg upon every 
man of property to join his standard, and threatening death 
to the disobedient. He left Nottingham on Tuesday, 
August 16th, and reached Leicester the same evening. The 
following days were spent between Leicester and Bosworth ; 
but on the same evening that Richmond entered the field 
on the west, the king entered it on the east. 

Both armies allowed the rest of the sabbath to pass before 
proceeding to action ; but before the sun arose on the morrow 
Richard was anxiously preparing for the approaching conflict. 
His pale face and trembling frame were observed by his 
attendants, and Richard, fearing his state might be attributed 
to cowardice, told them that during the might he had seen 
dreadful visions, and had imagined himself surrounded by a 
multitude of demons. In addition to these troubles Richard 
strongly suspected that of the 12,000 who wore his uniform 
the majority were insincere, and he saw that the positions 
chosen by the Stanleys would enable them as resdily to co- 
operate with Richmond as with himself. Richmond, too, was 
troubled with painful misgivings. He knew, indeed, the 
detestation with which the tyrant was regarded ; but he knew 
also how greatly that tyrant was dreaded: he was assured of 
the good wishes of his father-in-law ; but he remembered, too, 
the perilous position of Lord Strange. His army, too, was 
chiefly foreign, and was quite inferior to Richard’s both in 
numbers and armour. | 

Under such circumstances each leader prepared his troops 
for the battle. The arrangement of the rival armies was very 
Similar. The van of each was composed of a body of 
archers; the Duke of Norfolk for Richard, and the Earl of 
Oxford for Henry. The main body of each was commanded 
by its chief in person, and the right and left wings by eminent 
generals. Richard was clad in armour of burnished steel, and 
rode from rank to rank on his celebrated milk-white charger, 
urging his soldiers to give one sure stroke, and adding, “ As 
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for me, I assure you I[ will triumph for victory, or suffer death 
for immortal fame.”” Richmond, too, addressed his troops. 
He took off his helmet, and in a loud voice declared that his 
trust was in the God of justice and of battles, and urged every 
man to advance his standard courageously. 

Richard gave the order for the battle, and instantly “ the 
trumpets blew, and the soldiers shouted, and the king’s archers 
courageously let fly their arrows. The earl’s bowmen stood 
not still, but paid them home again; and the terrible shot 
once passed, the armies joined, and came to handstrokes.” 
Soon did treachery develop itself among Richard's followers; 
many galloped off and joined his rival; Northumberland 
withdrew his troops from the combat; Lord Staniéy joined 
with Richmond’s right, and vigorously opposed the royal 
forces. In his rage the usurper exclaimed, “ Bring me my 
battle axe, and fix my crown of gold on my head, for by Him 
that shaped both sea and land, king of England this day will 
I die!” Attended by a few knights he dashed forward 
towards Richmond’s standard, dealing death around him. 
He cut his way to Sir William Brandon, who was waving his: 
banner over his master’s head; he slew the standard bearer, 
and contemptuously flung -the standard on the ground. 
Richmond was now almost within his grasp, but Sir William 
Stanley chose that moment for dashing in to Richmonds 
help. Richard exclaimed, "reason, treason, treason and 
fell covered with wounds atid exhausted by loss of blood. 
Such was the end of Richard III. During two years and four 
months he had committed crimes which have caused him to 
be remembered as a monster of iniquity, and his end to be 
regarded as an instance of God’s retributive justice. 

When Richmond found himself master of the field, he fell 
upon his knees and returned thanks to God. He and his 
frends then assembled on a neighbouring eminence, where the 
Te Deum was solemnly chanted. Lord Stanley placed the 
battered crown on Richmond's head, and the same day the 
conqueror entered Leicester in triumph, and was proclaimed 


king of England by the title of Henry VII. 
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The corpse of the fallen tyrant was flung over a horse and 
taken f Leicester. It was treated with the grossest indig- 


nity: # A halter round his neck, his head hanging down on. 


one sifle of the’ horse, and his legs dangling on the other.” 
After his body had been exposed to the public gaze, it was 


buried in the church of St. Mary. 
W, 


are 


Historical Almanac, 


AUGUST, 


1. 1834. British Slavery abolished. 

2. 1798. Sea-fight of Aboukir. 

3. 1482. Berwick given up to England. 

4. 1347. Calais taken by Edward ITI, 

5. 1100. Accession of Henry LI. 

6. 1485. Richmond landed at Miltord Haven. 
7. 1839. The English entered Cabul. 

8. 1827. Death of George Canning. 

%. 1845. The Albert Gate completed. 

10. 1792. The Tuileries attacked and stormed. 
11. 1815. Buonaparte sailed for St. Helena. 
12. 1762. Birth of George IV. 

13. 1792. Imprisonment of Louis XVI. 

14, 1788. Death of Thomas Sheridan. 

15, 1483. Richard ILL, visited Coventry. 

16. 1485. Rienard ILL entered Leicester. 

17. 1510. Execution of Empson and Dudley. 
18. 1860. Prince of Wales visited Quebec. 

19. 1823. Death of Robert Bloomfield. 
20. 1485. Richmond encamped at Atherstone. 
“1. 1485. Richard ILL. and Richmond encamped on Bosworth Field 
22. 1485. Battle of Bosworth Field. 

23. 1628. Buckingham stabbed by Felton. 
“4. 1647. Charles L taken to Hampton Court. 
~». 1770. Death of Chatterton. 

26. 1819, Birth of Prince Albert. 
27. 1657. Death of Admiral Blake. 

28. 1689. Carrickfergus surrenders to Schomberg. 
~¥. 1850. Death of Louis Philippe. 
30. 1840. The Melbourne Ministry resign. 
31. 1422. Death of Henry V. 
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For EAcH Scunpay In THE Monts. 
NATHANAEL. 


August 3.—His ranty History. “Nathanael of Cana in Galilee.” 


(John xxi. 2.) Texts for Repetition. Morning, Lam. i. 12; Afternoon, 
Zech. xii, 10; Evening, John i. 29, 30. 


The person here mentioned had two names— Nathanael and 
Bar-Tholomew, which means. son of Tholomew or Ptolemy. 
John calls him by the former; Matthew, Mark, and Luke by 
the latter name. He was a resident at Cana in Galilee, 
and was probably like them. By careful study of the 
Scriptures, and diligent attendance on the ordinances of 
religion, so far as his occupation would allow, he expected the 
appearance of the promised Messiah as the Lamb of God that 
should take away the sins of the world. His #riend Philp 
introduced him to Jesus as the Divine person of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets had written. An objection rose 
in his mind, for he knew the prediction that the Christ should 
be of Bethlehem. <A very brief conversation with Jesus dissi- 
pated his doubts, and convinced him that he to whom he 
spoke was indeed the Son of God, and the King of Israel. 

We should be careful lest we take up prejudices against 
religion, or religious people, without sufficient cause. We 
cannot better serve our friends than by introducing them to 
Jesus. Let your friends be few, pions, carefully selected. He 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise. 


August 10.—His Intenvirw wrrn Crist. “Jesus saw Nathanatl 
coming to him.” (Johni. 47.) Terts for Repetition —Morning, 1 Sam. 
iu. 9, 10; Afternoon, Job xlii. 4—6 ; Evening, John x. 4, 5. 


All our actions are noticed by the omniscient Saviour. He 
is fully acquainted with the state of our minds, our habits, 
and who are our companicns. As these two friends 4p- 
proached, walking and talkiag together, Jesus, speaking of 
one of them, said—“ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile ;” i.¢., a servant of God who really is what he pre 
fesses to be. How good a testimony this was respecting the 
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life and character of Nathanael. That was a beautiful 
prayer of David’s—“ Let integrity and uprightness preserve 
me.” Insincerity and hypocrisy are offensive to God, but he 
takes delight in those that truly love and fear him. Nothing 
made our Lord angry like the pretended piety of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, whom he compared to “ whited sepulchres.” 
Nathanael was greatly surprised to hear this testimony of 
himself, but his conscience confirmed the statement, for he 
himself knew it had been his endeavour to serve God with a 
true and faithful heart. 

If Christ were to describe our character, would it be equally 
pleasant and satisfactory ? Would he testify that before tiod 
we are what we profess to be, and that before men our con- 


duct corresponds with our profession? Are we without guile 


August. 17.—Hts Reuraiovs Hanrrs. “ When thou wast under the fig 
tree I saw thee.” (John i. 48.) Texts for: Repetition.—Morning, Gen. 
xxiv. 63 ; Afternoon, Ps. cxxxix., 17, 18; Evening, Daniel vi. 10. 

Under the leaves of the wide spreading fig tree, for 
shade and for devotion Nathanael had often retired. There, 
separated awhile from his nearest and dearest friends, 
he had found sweet communion with his heavenly Father. 
There he had often poured out his soul in prayer and praise ; 
and there, with holy anticipation, had he meditated on those 
portions of ancient prophecy which foretold of Him who 
should come to atone for the sins of men. 

A love of retirentent has distinguished the most eminent of 
God's servants in all ages. Abraham ascended to the top of 
the mount; Isaac meditated in the field; Peter retired to the 
house top; and Jesus spent whole nights in prayer with God. 
Devotion has much to do with our living a consistent life, and 
glorifying God in our bodies and spirits, which are his. The 
duty is strongly pressed upon us to “enter into our closets.” 
We are told to ponder the path of our feet ; to examine our- 
Selves whether we be in the faith; to keep our hearts with all 


diligence ; to pour out our hearts before God. 
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August 24.—His GrowrTn rn ‘}race.—*“ Thou shalt see greater things 
than these.” (John i. 50.) Tex s for Repetition.—Morning, Hosea vi. 3; 
Afternoon, Phil. iii. 138, 14; Eve jing, 2 Peter iii. 18. 


It is no wonder that a Keliever in Christ so upright, con- 
scientious, and diligent as Nathanael, should be told by our 
Lord that he should see greater things than he had yet beheld. 
Perhaps our Lord meant that his faith, which was now mixed 
with hesitation and doubt, should hereafter become so vigorous 
as to admit of no suspicion or hesitation ; that he would see 
such wonderful displays of grace and goodness as would 
excite still more his wonder and delight; that by the use of 
miraculous power hereafter to be entrusted to him, and by the 
gift of preaching, he should behold to a far greater extent than 
hitherto, the truth that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God 
and the Prince of Peace. 

Let none be discouraged by the present degree of their 
attainments in piety. All the graces of the spirit are weak 
at first, but the Lord doth not despise the day of small things. 
He will carry the lambs in his arms, and press them to his 


bosom. Grace is sure to strengthen where diligence and 
perseverance prevail. 


August 31.—His Arostoric Lanovrs. Hereafter ye sha!l see heaven 


opened.” (John i. 51.) Texts por Repetition. — Morning, John xv. 4; 
Afternoon, Matt, xxviii. 18, 19; vening, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 


Taking Nathanael to be the same as the apostle Bartholo- 
mew, we are struck at beholding how distinguished a station 
he was called to occupy in the church of God. As one of the 
noble band of Apostles, he had the happiness of attending the 
personal ministry of our Lord. He witnessed his extraordinary 
miracles; he beheld that faultless example ; listened to those 
astonishing discourses ; attended the institution of the Lord's 
Supper ; was present when Jesus appeared the evening of the 
resurrection day; beheld Him on the day of ascension ; and 
received on the day of Pentecost that miraculous gift of the 
Spirit which qualified him to go and preach the everlasting 
gospel. We are informed that, in company with Thomas, he 
a as far as Arabia, Persia, and India to make Christ 

own. 13 AU 62 H. H. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF ‘PALESTINE, 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. WITH 14 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By the late Josepn A. Meen, of the Sunday School Union. 


Extract of aletter from J, Langton, B.A., Head-Master of the Normal School, 
British and Foreign School, Borough Road :— 

“My dear Sir,—Permit me to thank you for the nice copy of your 
‘Palestine’ with which you favoured me, I have great pleasure in bein 
able to say, that it appears to me to be decidedly superior to any that 
have seen of the same size, and that it ought, on the ground of merit, to 
take a prominent place amongst the school-books of the country. 

“Mr. J. A. Meen.” “J, LANGTON, 

“A well-condensed body of information respecting the geography of the 
Holy Land. Its climate and physical features are described in detail ; 
and special care has been taken to localise the Scripture narrative and its 
associatians. A map and numerous engravings add to the interest and 
value of the work.” —Educational Record. 

“Mr, Meen’s ‘Geography of Palestine’ we have examined with care 
throughout. Two other hand-books on the same sabject we have seen 
before, but Mr. Meen has advantages over both the others. A copy of it 
should be in the library of every teacher, both in a day or Sunday-school. 
It is both cheap and good.” —English Journal of Education. 
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Sir styddelton’s Statue. 


Ar istineton Green, London, on 26th July. a ceremonial 


ok plaee in connexion with the “imanguration of a statue 
of Sir ilugh Myddelton, and two drinking fountains 
introduced in graceful combination therewith. ‘The site 
of the statue and ftountams is on Islington Green, a few 
yards from one of the entrances to the new Avricultural 
Hall. The heure of the kmieht. executed by the late My. 
John Thomas, the sculptor, is eight feet six mehes in height. 
ltis carved in white Sicilian marble, and represents Sir tlugh 
in the costume of the latter portion of the loth century, with 
badge ant ehatn, holding im his left hand a seroll containing 
the plan of his great and usefal work, inseribed with the words 
‘New River.” The statue stands upon a pedestal of 
Devonshire granite, on the front of which is the inscription, 
‘Sor Myddelton, born 1555, died L631.’ The base beneath 
‘pedestal is of Portland stone, and on the right and left of 
the }} lestal are two seated fivures of boys partly draped, with 
hair entwined with bulrushes, and beneath them pitchers, from 
which the water pours into the basins. The figures and basins, 
like the statue. are of Sicilian marble. The New River Uom- 
pany have undertaken to supply the fountain with water; and, 
with some of the great city companies, have also contributed 
tothe cost of its erection. The company assembled in the 
w Avricultural Hall, and being joined by Mr. Gladstone 
(Chance llor of the I;ixchequer), anda sir \. Peto, marched in 
Nrocession to the site on Islington Green. On arriving within 
the enclosure, the viear, the Rev.-Daniel Wilson, read a prayer 
uitable tothe oeceasion. Atits close the figures were unveiled 
amid loud applause on the part of the bystanders, and Sur 
Morton Peto presented the statue to the Rev. D. Wilson, as 
Chairman of the vestry, briefly expressing his satisfaction that 
the first work of art erected publicly in the borough should be 
A tribute to the mem. af one of the great and good men to 
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whom. Englead owed so much of her material dove | 

‘pfding a hope thet many might be,stimulated to follow te 
example of Sir Hagh Myddelton, memory they that day 
| endesveured:to perpetuste. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
filling a.cup with weter at one of the fountains, which began _ 
of the publicand private character of that gentleman, delivered 
“In his own person Sir Hugh Myddelton exhibited, in te 
mosb eminent degree, tho character of resolute, intelligen 


man, for there can be few who do not know that when & 
great mass of kuman beings are aggregated together within 
the limits of a vast metropolis, it is one of the greatest 
difficulties and one of the greatest benefits to secure % 


and free supply of the element of pur 


a 


| fantain which hes been opened to-day stands in. mos 
7 water. Sir M, Peto, who has presented you with the gift, 
is himetif eminently a man of the age, and I think he hes 
been acting thorouyhly iu the spirit of his own character whet 
| he caused the statue to be erected in the very prominen t place 
| in which it now stands. It is in some respects a striking and 
® novel ceremony, for it is a thing completely new im the 
history of mankind to find statues erected in public places 
; engineers. Dut in these latier timed we have seen a grest 
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classes of the community. ‘They have fairly taken their place 
among the great men of Magland, though I do not know 
whether any commemoration so conspicuous'as the erection of 
a statue to Sir Hugh Myddelton in one of the greatest 


thoroughfares of this vast. metropolis has before been given to. 
them. It fact full of meaning—an indication of the move- 


ment of the time. It is an indication, indeed, of the develop- 
ment of those faculties and those habits of mind and action 
by which man has advanced from generation to generation, 
fitting himself more and more, through the efforts of each 
successive generation, to contend with those difficulties of out- 
ward nature amidst which Providence has placed him for the 
very purpose of evoking his energies, and of making the gifts 
and bounties of Providence, of which that'nature is full, avail- 
able for his comfort and his happiness. This is the opening, I 
may say, of another chapter in the history of man. It will be 
our own fault if the addition of that new chapter be not a great 
blessing. There is no reason why it should displace anything 
which was formerly found there, and held a place of deserved 
honour. Don’t let us see in the existence of a class of engi- 
neers, and in the distinctions now so universally bestowed on 
them, anything that need fill us with fear and apprehension 
as to the displacement of whatever has been done 
by men with respect to religion, art, or ‘ancient cultivation. 
All these things ought to continue, and grow; and thrive, and 
be added to what we have already achieved or what may yet 
be accomplished. The principle of the Divine life in man 
must always continue and rule his whole existence, if he is to 
exist for any purpose of good to himself or his fellow-man. 
The cultivation of intellect, the study of that which unbounded 
Wisdom has left to us, the cultivation of the beautiful in all 
its varied spheres—all these should continue to thrive; and 
we ought to see without jealousy the development of new 
powers of the mind of man, or new applications of its powers, 
in order to meet the continually unfolding wants and demands 
of society. It is a work which we may confidently say is 
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acceptable to God as well as to man, when water is brought 
from a distant spot to supply the population of this great 
city. It is all very well for those of “us who can find water 
for ourselves to make light of this great appliance of modern 
engineering, and to say that it does not‘signify whether we are 
carried five miles or fifty in an hour,“Whether it costs a pound 
or a shilling, whether our houses are-well or ill drained, or 
whether water from the country is to feed London or not; it 
is all very well for us, who have these various comforts, to 
assume a high and sanctimonious tone and say, ‘ Let us not 
overvalue these merely temporal advantages.” No doubt it 1s 
wise that the poorer classes of the community, amid the hard 


pressure of their daily lives, should be reminded—and I have ie 


no doubt the teachers of religion will take care to remind them 
—that they are not to suffer their minds to be absorbed and 
dried up with the contemplation of their purely physical and 
temporal necessities ; but that they are ever to turn an eye to 
God who is in heaven, and to keep it open for the world which 
is tocome. But let us freely and gratefully acknowledge that 
men like Sir Hugh Myddelton in former times, and others 
whom I might name in the present day, who have devoted 
themselves with energy, forethought, care, and skill, to the 
multiplication of appliances which conduce to the comfort of 
man, and have conquered the forces of nature, and made 
them subservient to human happiness, have done and are 
doing a great and good work before the face of Heaven as 
well as in the face of man, and deserve to be held in grate- 
ful honour as among the real and genuine benefactors of 
mankind.” 

Thanks were voted to Sir Morten Peto for his noble present, 


and suitably acknowledged. Other addresses were delivered, 


and the ceremonial terminated yrith entire satisfaction to all 
concerned, 
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Pilian, 


By Georee E. SARGENT. . 


CHAP. IX.——PRIVATE CONSULTATIONS AND NEGOTIATIONS. 


Ir was five or six years afte the death of Lilian’s grand- 
mother, and about four years after that of King Edward the 
Sixth, that two persons, previously known in our story, were 
in close and secret confabulation in one of the cottages of the 
hamlet, very near to Ralph Fletcher's farm. 

The cottage, or rather the hut, was mean and comfortless, 
as, indeed, were all the dwellings of the poor three hundred 
years ago, though within its mud walls there was apparently 
no lack of the substantial necessaries of life, and, perhaps, 
something more. 

An old woman—evidently the mistress of that small domain 
—was seated on a low stool, near to a wood fire, which burned 
briskly on the earthen floor, the smoke from which ascended 
in light clouds, and after filling the hut with its choking and 
blinding vapour, eventually found its way to a hole in the roof. 
The aged crone was employed in shredding herbs, which from 
time to time she cast into a pot that hung over the fire, sus- 
pended from the apex of three sticks (a plan sometimes 
adopted in gipsying parties;,as some of my young readers 
probably know), and from the pot emanated a savoury per- 
fume, which betrayed the presence of some culinary materials 
besides pot-herbs. | 

As already intimated, the old dame was not alone. On the 
* “opposite side of the fire, and seated in the only chair the hut 

, boasted, was an elderly personage, somewhat stout and ruddy 
in countenance, whose peculiar garb proclaimed that he was a 

member of the Roman Catholic priesthood. With his thumbs 
stuck into his ample girdle, he carried on his part of the fol- 
lowing conversation. , 

“Truly, Dame Randolph, it may be as you say ; but then 
what the better should I have been for such haste? Bethink 
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thee that to me, as to thee, Ralph Fletcher’s farm hath been 
a very land of good things in these late years, overflowing, 
as one may say, with milk and honey.” 

“ As for milk, I grant you that, Father Jarvest,” retorted the 
dame ; “ but for honey, I warrant you Dame Fletcher sets store 
by it. Little honey comes my way.” 

“I do but speak according to figure,” said the priest; “im 
mentioning honey, I had reference to the fulness of those 
comforts which are to be found in a thriving farm-house, where 
the good man and good wife be not niggardly.” 

“T care not whether they be niggardly or no,” muttered 
Dame Randolph ; “ there’s as good fish in the sea as ever came 
to shore in a net.” {ro 

“Thou art proverbial, good dame,” said Father Jarvest, 
with a husky laugh. 

“Nay, I leave such matters to your reverence. 1 mean 
only that I hold myself by no means beholden to Dame 
Fletcher's favour, while there are other farmers’ wives around 
m great plenty—ay, and gentry’s wives too, who will do as 
much or more for me from fear.” 

“ And yet,” continued the priest, “ I would fain know, Dame 
Randolph, the cause of this new accession of bitterness against 
the wench Lilian, whom I protest to be a well-favoured 
damsel, and a modest withal. Your reason, dame, your 
reason.” 

“ Reason |” exclaimed the old woman, angrily ; “ have I ever 
ceased to hate Lilian Butler, even as you yourself, Father 
Jarvest, have ever hated her, for all your soft speeches and 
mild looks, from the time she and her grandame set foot ™ 
yonder old house ? ”’ x 

_“ Thou sayest truly, dame ; assuredly no great lovetyas ever 
lost between us ; nor do I care to withhold from thee that I like 
not the young woman, who is no lamb of my fold, nor eve? 
was, | promise you.” 

“Of which fold does reverence ?”? asked Dame 
Randolph, witha cunning leer. 
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“ Ont upon you, woman!” exclaimed Father Jarvest, angrily 
in his turn. “ Dost thou reproach me that, for the good estate 
of our holy church, I did, for awhile, dissemble and hide my 
true faith, even as the sun hideth its bright rays behind a 
cloud, so that it may shine forth again when the cloud hath 
passed away ?” 

“Nay, Father Jarvest, I reproach thee not, said the 
woman. 

“T tell thee, dame, as I have told thee before,”. continued 
the priest, who seemed so intent on his self-justification, as to 
lose sight for the moment of the former topics of discourse,— 
“T tell thee that it was lawful and right, else might it have 
been said to me, ‘ With whom hast thou left those few sheep 
in the wilderness?’ Surely it would have shown but scant 
zeal to have yielded up my flock to—to—” 

“To wolves; I know what thou would’st say, Father Jarvest,”’ 
said Mistress Randolph, interrupting the priest ; “‘ and there is 
no question that thou wert in the right to be Romish priest 
and Protestant priest by turns, else whose would have been 
the shearing? But methinks, to go back to our argument, 
thou art in danger of losing some of those sheep which thou 
now so secure.” 

“Lilian Butler be no sheep of mine, nor ever was,” repeated 
Father Jarvest, with pretended indifference. 

“ But the Fletchers are though, and thou knowest best how 
thou wilt answer to thy betters for suffering a heretic wolf 
to harbour so long with them.” 

“ Thou art uncivil, dame,” returned the priest, “to be naming 
my betters to me ; but I forgive thee, I forgive thee; and as 
to the young heretic of whom thou speakest, have I not had 
my eyes on her these many a long day? And have not I 
waited till my stroke should be more sure? She hath been 
hitherto too young—” 

“Younger than she have burned, thanks to the virgin,” 
interposed Dame Randolph. 

“T tell thee it shall be looked to, and the heretic shall not 
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escape; but thon spakest of the Fletchers,—what of them ? 
they be heart safe, I trow.” 

“T speak not of the farmer and his dame, though I would 
not make too sure of them, I promise you,” continued the old 
woman ; “ but there be another Fletcher—” 

“You mean Guy, eyes are blinded?” said 
Father Jarvest, contemptuously. 

“T know not if your eyes be blinded, Father Jarvest ; but 
my ears be not deafened,” said-Mistress Randolph, her eyes 
sparkling with passion; “and if I be not revenged for the 
slights that young man hath cast on me, and the injuries he 
hath wrought, may I never slice onion more!” and rising from 
her low seat, she shook into the fire the _— of refuse which 
her previous employment had’ occasioned. And if Laban 
Builer burn not at the stake, even as that rubbish—” 


“How now! there be more in this discomposure of thine 
than I thought.”’ 


said Father Jarvest, with some degree of 


‘wonder, “ What hath happened to thee, dame ? ” 


continued the old dame, 
— any abatement of m: vignity in her tone and looks. 


“It was but yesterday that I was called to the farm to tend 


a wound which one of the serving wenches had got by handling 


“This hath happened, sir priest,” 


hot iron, and was saying this charm over it, as I have eve? 
been wont :— 


There came three angels out of the east ; 
The one brought fire, the other brought frost ; 
Out fire ; in frost, 
In the name of i 
* And what hath 
the priest 


this to do with Gay Fletcher f ”’ demanded 


impatie nt ly inte rrupting the wise woman. 


“TIT was about to tell thee, that while I was saying these 


words, Lilian, who was by. took me up, and bade me cease 


from such idleness, while Guy’ Fletcher, who was also by, 


laughed aloud, and called me wi iteh,—yes, he called me witch, 


Father Jarvest,”’ alm shmeked the old creature,— did, 


he did! and shall J] not be revenged on him? ”’ 
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“Truly, it seemeth that you desire to be, dame ; but where- 
fore shall the burning of Lilian Butler accomplish that end ? ” 
asked the priest. 

The wise woman laughed a shrill laugh, and bending down, 
she hissed, as it were, between her closed gums (for teeth she 
had but few), into the ears of Father Jarvest. 

* * * 

While these two conspirators against the life of poor 
Lilian, and the peaceful happiness of Farmer Fletcher’s house- 
hold, were thus holding conversation, the unconscious and 
innocent object of their malice was quietly pursuing her house- 
hold duties in the hall of the old farm-house. As Father 
Jarvest had said, she was a sgomely damsel, and what was yet 
better, the fair promise of her girlhood was abundantly ful- 
filled in the active usefulness of her daily life, now that she 
had become almost woman. Her youthful piety had not made 
her careless and indifferent to the ordinary duties of life ; but it 
had given her higher motives in their performance, while the 
circumstances of the times, and the dangers by which she 
knew herself to be surrounded, made her additionally thought- 
ful and circumspect in her walk and conversation. She re- 
deemed the time, knowing that the days were evil. 

While engaged then in the work of the day, and chancing 
to be alone, her solitude was broken in upon by the entrance 
ol a young man, whose handsome, open countenance, might 
have prepossessed any one, save Dame Randolph, in his favour. 
He brightened up at the sight of Lilian; and, sooth to say, 
Lilian did not seem displeased by his appearance, unexpected 
aS it ey dently proved to be by the first words she uttered. 

“ Be it indeed thyself, Guy ? Methought ‘you were on the 

ad to Deddington ere now.” 

- bather is gone instead, and has left me to overlook the 

to-day,” said Guy. 

* And the men be in the out-field, I think, Guy,” said Lihan. 

“Which is as much as saying, * Why art thou not in the out- 


held, too; ’ And as to that, l came but to fetch a tool from 
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the barn—but this may wait fora short space. Lilian, now I 
have found thee alone, may I ask thee the question which—” 

“ Guy, dear Guy, not now + said Lilian, hurriedly inter- 
rupting the young farmer. 

“ Ay,’ said he, with a puzzled qnd disappointed air, “ so dost 
thou say ever, ‘not now, not now. Lilfan,”’ he went on, 
“vou know that I have long loved thee, {and surely | know 
that thou lovest me. Nor neec I tell thee that my parents 
desire nothing more earnestly than to call thee daughter. 
Why then dost thou ever say, ‘,,ot now, not now?’ 

“ Dear Guy,” replied Lilian, iz much agitation, “is this a 
time to speak of marrying and giving in marriage f Dost 
thou not know the hazard I erin?” 

“That is the very reason w pos | thee so earnestly now 
to be my wife, forthwith,” said Guy, earnestly. ‘‘ In smoother 
times we might well wait with more pamence. But now, dear 


Lilian, thou needest a husband's protection.” 


“ And what protection would’st thou afford, my poor Guy, 


from the strong arm of this bloody persecution ? Seest thou 
not that the vengeance which, it may well be, hath already 
marked me for its victim, would’ the more surely fall on my 
husband and my husband’s kin, than though I stood alone m 
the matter ? ”’ 

“And welcome should that ve jgeance be, Lily, if | did but 
shield thee from it by drawing ¥ to myself; and dost thou 
think that I would be so craven‘as to see thee in peril, and 
not share it with thee, be I husband or no husband? Do I 
not hold the same faith, Lilian ? Havel not the same hope ? 
Hath not the same blessed word been my teacher these many 
years, before 1 thoucht of thee other than as a sister, even 4s 
it hath been thy Lea ‘her } Is n& ithy God, my God: r Thy 
Saviour, mine also? And why wilt thou not then say, ‘thy 
home shall be my home? ’” 

“Ay, so would I, dear Guy, but I dare not say the words 
which must follow,— my cross shall be thy cross.’ 


“And do I not say this for ‘myself, dear Lilian? © And 
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bethink thee of what Christ himself did say, ‘ that hewho taketh 
not the cross and sueth not him, is not worthy of him.’ ’ 

“True, dear Guy,” said Lihan, “but he said this of his 
cross, not of mune.” 

* But wherefore should’st thou think thus desperately of thy 
peril, Lilian? Thou knowest that there be many who are 
overlooked in these persecutions, and thou hast done nought 
to provoke enmity. We are here almost unknown, and who 
should seek our hurt? And there be another hope, Lilian, 
even that the cruel persecutors will have had so much of 
innocent Christian blood as to be weary of their work, even as 
that felon fox which wrought such havoe with our poultry, was 

tlast so glutted with their flesh and blood as to leave them in 
quiet.” 

“ Only for aseason, Guy,” rejoined Lilian, with a sorrowful 
smile ; “ had’st thou not taken him in thy toils, and slain him 
ere his appetite returned, he would surely aisd have returned 
to his murderous repast. But, be it so, Guy, that for the 
chosen folks’ sake these days shall be made short—which may 
God grant, if it be his will, so that some may be made safe— 
will it not be time enough then to speak of other matters?” 

“Truly, it must be so, if it must,” replied Guy, somewhat 
disconsolately ; “ but say, Lilian, dear Lilian, when that time 
comes, as come it will, wilt thou then listen to me?” 

“ That will I, indeed, dear Guy,” said Lilian, blushing. 


avs worth aremembering. 

THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 2ND SEPTEMBER, 16». 

[x 1666, London was probably the most populous capital in 
Europe. Within the city walls many of the nobility had their 
town houses, the great merchant companies had their halls, and 
the merchants themselves had their residences. Cheapside was 
‘ Stately street, adorned with lofty buildings, and occupied by 
sk mercers, hosiers, haberdashers, linendrapers, «c. In 
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Paternoster-row were the shops of eminent mercers and lace- 
men. St. Paul’s was a massiv¢ Gothic pile of noble propor- 
tions, cont: uning many statelyymonuments, and having the 
church of St. Faith under its choir, and the church of 
St. Gregory at its south-west corner. The whole building 
was completely isolated, and was surrounded by a large 
churchyard studded with trees, Beside the cathedral, there 
were in the city ninety-eight parish churches, sixty-one of 
which had parsonage-houses bélonging to them. The Royal 
Exchange was a place of great note; its upper part was filled 
with all kinds of rich wares, and merchants from various 
najjons daily transacted business in its quadrangles. Sion 
College included also an Almshouse and a Library, which 
contained, a large and valuablg collection of books, for the 
special use of the clergy in and about London. The Custom 
House was one of the busiest places in the world. Guildhall 
belonged to the several guijds-or companies, who had 
splendidly decorated it. Besiles these and other pubhie 


buildings, many libraries, hospit uls , schools, and stately edifices 
were scattered all over the city. 


The common buildings were; however, of wood, and were 
frequently covered with pitch. * These were crowded together 
in long, crooked, irregular streets and alleys, some of which 
were so narrow that no cart could pass up them. Others, 
which were wider, were obstructed by sign posts and stalls, 
and frequently had their upper storeys so overhanging, that 
opposite neighbours could shake hands without Jeaving their 
homes. Under such circumstances of danger scarcely any means 
existed for checking a great fire. The supply of water was 
very limited; the chief instruments for extinguishing fires 
, two feet three inches long; the watchmen were 
few, old feeble. 


London. 


were syr in: 
and hot a single fire othce existed iD 
The fire broke out between one and two o'clock on Sunday 


morning, September 2nd, 1666, and found everything favour- 
able to its spread. It commenced in the house of Farryner, 
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the king’s baker, in a narrow street called Pudding-lane, 
near London-bridge. The house was in the most crowded 
part of the city ; the baker had laid in a large stock of faggots ; 
in the immediate neighbourhood there was a great quantity ot 
pitch, resin, and other combustible materials. The summer 
had been unusually dry, and a strong wind was blowing at the 
time the fire commenced. Ina few hours Billingsgate Ward 
was entirely burnt down, and before eight o’clock the flames 
had destroyed the church of St. Magnus and three hundred 
houses. Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, the fire 
destroyed Cannon-street, and attacked Cornhill and the 
Royal Exchange. This was the chief work of the fire on the 
Sunday. During the night, the whole slope of the city to the 
Thames was one arch of flames. The following morning, the 
fre gradually proceeded eastward along Lower Thames-street 
and Great Tower-street, then, yielding to the wind, seized 
Gracechurch-street. In the meantime, the body of flames 
which had travelled westward invaded Watling-street, and 
made its way through into Cheapside; the flames from the 
Exchange and Gracechurch-street also attacked Cheapside, and 
soon the whole street was one mass of ruins. The next place 
of importance was St. Paul’s Cathedral, which caught fire about 
noon on Monday. Its isolated position had promised it some 
security, but the column of flames from the river side, and 
another from Cheapside, approached at such a height, and with 
such violence, that the cathedral took fire at the top. The 
burning beams and massive stones fell through into the body of 
the building, and hastened the work of destruction. The church 
of St. Faith, below the choir of St. Paul's, was broken in by 
the falling masses, and soon the subterranean church, and 
the treasures deposited in its famous crypt, were consumed 
together. On Monday night ten thousand houses were on fire 
at once. Paternoster-row, Newgate-street, the Old Bailey, 
Ludgate-hill, and Fleet-street, were invaded that night 
“ Guildhall exhibited a singular appearance. The oak .with 
which it was built was so solid that it would not flame, but 
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burnt like charcoal, so that the building appeared for several 
hours like an enchanted palace of gold or burnished brass.” 
On Tuesday morning the fire was several miles in circum- 
ference, and of such a height, that it was seen for forty or fifty 
miles round London. The government workmen from W ool- 
wich and Deptford now arrived, and the blowing up of houses 
commenced in earnest. Durjng this time churches and public 
edifices sank amid clouds of smoke and flame. while the 
progress of the fire, the roav of the wind, the crash of roofs 
and buildings, made the whole resemble a hidcous storm. 
Phis fearful state of things Gontinued till Wednesday about 
noon. The blanks caused by the blowing up of houses, the 
resistance the flames met with at the great leaden-rooied 
building at Leadenhall Market, and at the “ bricky towers” 
of the Temple Buildings, had greatly contribuied to the 
isolation of the flames: and when. on Wednesday, the wind 
ceased, it soon became evident that the worst was passed. 
When an inspection of the ruins took place, 1t was found that 
eighty-mine churches had been destroyed and others greatly 
injured. St. Michael’s, Cornhill, had lost all but its towers; 
All Hailow’s, Barking, had. lost its dial and porch ; St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East was nearly destroyed ; so were Christ- 
church, and St. Sepulchre, Newgate-street, and St. Chnis- 
topher's, Threadneedle-street. The Royal Exchange was =< 
sad sight.”” Sion College had¢suffered greatly, and had lost 
one-tlurd of its books. Nine halls, belonging to merchant 
companies, were burnt downg The Stationers had hidden 
their books in the famous vaults of St. Faith, and had 
sustained a loss of £150,000. .Of Guildhall, the interior of the 
porch and the walls alone ‘remained. Ludgate, Newgate, 
Aldersgate. the Fleet Prison. and St. Paul's School shared the 
general fate. Of St. Paul's, an eye-witness says, “* Thus lay 
in ashes that most venerable church.” Property io the value 


Of £10,0000,000 had been destroyed, and hundreds of buildings 


the antiquary and the scholar had 


highly valued by 
perished. 
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Fires were not uncommon in those days, and when, early on 
that Sunday morning, the news spread from street to street, 
people supposed it to be only one of ordinary danger, and 
made no special effort to check it. When, however, the 
danger was clearly seen, every effort was put forth. The 
wooden water-pipes in the streets were opened, but unfor- 
tunately the water was not turned on. Hasty messengers 
were then sent to the main works at Islington ; but Captain 
Grant, the inspector, lived at a distance, and had taken away 
the keys. The mains were then broken open, but some hours 
had been lost, and the fire had gained the mastery. People now 
seemed paralysed and made scarcely any attempt to check the 
flan s, which pursued them from street to street in a 
threatening manner. Loaded vehicles of every kind rushed 
with the utmost speed through every outlet of the burning 
ety. The Thames was covered with boats and open vessels, 
and into these, and into the river too, furniture was thrown in 
the utmost confusion. Westminster Hall and many of the 
churches were filled with valuable articles; while some people 
moved thcir treasures from street to street as the fire advanced, 
ind others buried them in their gardens. The sick were carried 


women and children ran shrieking before 


, 


away in their beds : 
the fire ; nearly 100,000 homeless and ruined persons were 
driven into the country about London, where they remained 
tll Friday, when the churches were set open to receive them. 
The King and his brother, the Duke of York, laudably exerted 
themselves both during the fire and in relieving the sufferers 
afterwards. It is a matter for astonishment and gratitude 
that, amid so much danger, only eight persons lost their lives. 

After the fire was extinguished a Parliamentary Committee 
enquired into its origin. Suspicion fell chiefly on the Cathohes. 
Grant, who had taken away the keys of the main water-pipes, 
was a Catholic. He declared, however, that he had taken the 
keys without design. Hubert was a papist, who confessed 
that he had begun the fire. His statements were strongly 


doubted; but as he persisted in his confession he was hanged. 
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The work of rebuilding the city was now commenced in 
earnest, and progressed with wonderful celerity. The new 
city was far superior to the one which had perished : houses 
were built of brick, some aleys were quite removed, several 
new streets were made, and fifty-three of the churches were 
rebuilt, most of them from designs by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Out of that fearful disaster many advantages have arisen, 
among which may specially be reckoned the absence ot the 
plague, which had generally lurked in some corner of the city, 
and which had, in LObGe, carried off LO AUG people. But tor 
the fire, the fertile genius of Wren would never have been fully 
developed, and London would never have boasted of such 
architectural! beauties, as St, Paul's Cathed “al, St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, or St. Bride’s, Flect-street. ' 

Between 1671 and 1676 the Monument was erected, and on 
it was placed the following inscription : “In the year of Christ, 
1666, the 2nd day of September, at the distance of 22 feet 
(the height of this column), a terrible fire broke out about 
midnight, which, driven on by a high wind, not only wasted 
Lhe adjace but also very remote places, with incredible 
noise and fury. Ii consumed eighty-nine churches, the city 
gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, schools, 
libraries, a vast number of stately edifices, 15,200 dwelling 


houses and four hundred streets. Of the twenty-six wards, 1 


atterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight others shattered and 
half burnt. The ruins of ‘the city were four hundred and 
thirty-six acres, from the Lower by Thames side to the 
Temple Church, and from tho north-east gate along the city 
wall to Holborn-bridge. To the estates and fortunes of the 


cituzens it was merciless, but to their lives verv favourable. 


That it might 


in all things resemble the last conflagration of 
the world the destruction was sudden, for in a small space 
Oi Lime the same city Wits flourishing and reduced 
to nothing. Three days after, when the fatal fire had bafiled 
ail human counsels and endeavours, in the opinion of all it 


Stopped as it were by a command from Heaven, and was 0® 
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every side extinguished.” Four years afterwards, an inscrip- 
tion was placed round the Monument, asserting that the burn- 
ing was “ begun and carried on by the treachery and malice 
of the Popish Faction.” James IL, being a Roman Cathohze, 
caused the inscription to be erased; but in the reign of 
William ILI. the offensive statement was cut more deeply on 
the Monument, and it was not till 26th January, 1S51, that 
this charge against the Catholies was finally obliterated. 
W. HH. 


*#istorical Almanac. 
SEPTEMBER, 
1. 1715. Death of Louis XIV. 


» 1666. Commencement ot the Great Fire of London 
3. 1658, Death of Oliver Cromwell. 

4, l6oS. Richard Cromwell made Protector. 

>. L658. Birth of Louis ALY. 

LOSS. Death of Colbert. 

1778. Dominica taken by the French. 
Ss. FO. Jerusalem taken by Titus, 

lols. Battle of Flodden Field. 

lO. 1780. Defeat of British by Hyder Ali. 
ll, 1649. Battle of Drogheda. 

l’. 1759. Death of General Wolfe. 

13. 1806. Death of Charles James Fox. 
li. 1852. Death of Wellington. 

15. 18381. Charing Cross Hospital founded, 

16. 1701, Death of James IT. 

17. 1787. Amsterdam submitted to England. 

IS. 1714. George I. landed at Greenwich. 

19. 1356. Battle of Poictiers. 

20. 16097. Peace of 

~1. 1745. Battle of Preston Pans. 

1,61. Marriage of Georce 

23. 1459. Battle of Bloreheath. 

U6. Peace of Alt-ranstadt. 

25. 1680. Death of Butler, author of “ Huadibras.’ 
Coronation of William iT. 

27. 1849. Wesleyan Training College founded. 
~S. 1066. Nor mans landed at Hastings. 

24. 1854. Death of Marshal St. Arnaud. 

1530, Ancona captured. 
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Postage Stamps on "Chanace. 


Goinc on ’Change has a very commercial sound—something,. 
with the true ring of metal in it. It sets us thinking of the ° 
money market, whether Consols have been “ quiet,’’ whether 
Spanish Certificates have “ fluctuated,’ whether the Italian 
Loan is “ firm,” whether Egyptian Serip has “improved,” and 
whether any speculators (out of Hanwell) would invest in 
American “ Secnrities.”’ 

But “ going on ’Change’”’ has lately assumed a new aspect. 

I can count up a dozen or more young lads whom I know well, 
all of whom tell me they “go on ’Change”’ after business 
hours. I knowa thriving young fellow who is said to have 
considerable weight in the 11arket, and a disappointed specu- 
lator who has no weight at ell. Birchin Lane ,Change Alley, 
and round about that quazter, these boys congregate, and 
quote their prices of Russjan, Brazilian, Mexican, Cluilan, 
ltalian, American. Kgyptian’ stock. How business-like they 
00k; how watchful they are for a good investment; how 
eagerly they gather round some fortunate holder; but what 
“an be the nature of these exchanges ? Loys, with salaries 
ranging from four to seven shillings a week, can have but little 
interest in Bank Stock, Exchequer-bills, or whether the Three 
per Cents. on the Paris Bourse closed at five per cent. lower 
than yesterday. | 

I very naturally ask my young friend, whom | shall call 
Rothschild, junior, what he means by “ going on ’Change ? 
and that young gentleman replies, “ Postage stamp business, 
of course.”’ 

l inquire, in the next place, what he has to do with the Post 
Office—whether he thinks of coing in as Postmaster-General, 


or coming out as a letter-carfier at eighteen shillings a week ¢ 
He Says, of course not; but he deals in stamps. I remark 
that in order to deal in stamps it requires a license to be ob- 
tained on Application to the office of Inland Revenue, Somerset 
House. To this he answers that all his stamps have been 
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used, that they have done their work, and lost their worth to 
the Post Office when they come into his hands. I inquire 
whether he is engaged in collecting a million for the purpose 
of getting somebody or other (according to the popular 
fallacy) into a public school? or whether he proposes 
papering a room with them, as | remember a friend of mine 
doing seven years ago? ‘To this young Rothschild shakes his 
head, and says, “* Look here, [am making a collection of all 
the postage labels (specimens of cach, you know) in use ail 
over the world—hundreds of other people are doing the same. 
Some of us correspond, buy, beg, or borrow all the labels we 
can get, and some of us meet in the evening down in the City, 
and exchange with one another the labels thus obtained. 
Some stamps are valuable, others are common; you have to 
exchange a great many common stamps for one rare specimen. 
That is the way we do the business, and the result is that in 
course of time we make up a complete collection.” 

When he had told me thus much, he put his hand into his 
pocket, and brought out an envelope, out of which he took 
several postage labels, and laid them on the table before me. 

This,” said he, pointing to a blue and white stamp bearing 
the protile of the Emperor Napoleon III, “ this is a twenty-cent. 
postage label of the French Empire—that is common. This,” 
pointing to a green stamp bearing a full-face portrait of 
Washington, “is aten-cent. postage label of the United States 
—common. This,” pointing to a pink triangular label with a 
igure of Hope engraved on it, “ this is from the Cape of Good 
Hope—rurer, but rather common. But this,” and he pointed 
Out a circular stamp printed in black and white, about the 
size of a penny, “is a gem, it is the postage label used by the 
Russian Telegraph Company; you observe that it bears the 
double-headed eagle crowned, holding in one claw the sceptre, 
and in the other the orb, and inscribed in the Russian cha- 
racter with words which our foreign corresponding clerk tells 
me signify ‘Principal Telegraph Station. Here is a 
Neapolitan stamp, worth ever so much because worth nothing. 
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Of course there is a new stamp with the new government, and 
then the old ones become rare and more valuable to collectors 
Well, now, to collect all the stamps in the world, and make 
up a complete picture of the world’s postage, is what we are 
doing on ’Change; I have made great success already.” 

“And, I suppose,” said J, “in consequence you know a 
great deal more than you did before you began.” 

“T gather information,’ he said, “in one way or another ; 
and I think I have heard you say that all knowledge may be 
turned to good account.” 

Leaving young Rothschild to go on ‘Change, and answer 
half-a-dozen letters frem half-a-dozen correspondents, | began 
to think about what he had said, and to recall several facts 
associated with the postal system. 

Before the introduction of the penny postage, in 1840, 
letter-writing was a very expensive affair, and a luxury in 
which the poor could not indulge.* Members of Parliament 
were allowed to send their letters free, and it is said that this 
privilege was abused, and eighty thousand letters franked by 


the House of Commons have heen known to pass through the 
Post Office in a single vear. 


invite fraud, and many were tke schemes resorted to by which 
the Post Office was cheated} Thus, a lady going into the 
country agreed with her fries, Mrs. Macdonald, in ‘London, 
to send her a hewspaper, andeyoyamunicate intelligence as to 
her health without incurring postage—thus, Mrs. Macdoni!, 
or Mrs. Macdonwell. A more omplete, if not more ingenious, 
mode was adopted by a printer's apprentice, who, in sending 
a weekly paper to his mother, used to apprise her of his wants 
and welfare by cutting out one of the advertisements, and 
neatly inserting a printed slip with some such words a8— 
“ Please send the clean linen and,the Sunday waistcoat. Dont 
forget the plumcake. Best love to all.” 

The penny post system was ‘introduced, in 1840, by Row- 
land Hill, and put an end to/all such trickery. Everybody 
felt the boon, and the effect of the reduction was aptly illus- 


Postage was so expensive as to 
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trated by a father writing to his son, “ Remember, my dear 
boy, to write often, jor ever] letter saves me elevenpence.”’ The 
last year previous to the reduction in the rate of postage the 
total number of letters delivered was 75,007,572; the next 
year, when the penny rates came into operation, the number 
increased to 168,768,344, Both the number of letters and the 
gross revenue have gone on increasing ever since. 

The postage stamp and postage envelope, for both are 
employed, were, of course, closely associated with the reduc- 
tion of the rate. | remember how curious people were about 
the first labels issued, and how they were carefully examined 
as great curiosities, just as a little while ago the new bronze 
colnage—now so common—excited universal attention. 
Postage labels soon became common. Everybody used them, 
and it was not long before foreign countries adopted the same 
system. One European state after another followed HMngland’s 
example, and as the means of cheap communication was thus 
supplied, the numbers. of letter-writers proportionately 1in- 
creased. ‘The average number of letters now received by each 
inhabitant of the various countries given is stated to be— 
Great Britain, 19; Switzerland, 11; France, 8; Prussia and 
Saxony, 7; Holland, 6; Belgium, 5; Bavaria, 4; Italy, 5; 
Austria, 2; Russia, 1. But it is worthy of special notice 
that the proportionate inerease ef correspondence has been 
greater in all-the countries of Europe during the last five 
years than it has been in England and France. This shows 
not that we or our allies are going back, but that other nations 
are coming forward. 

There have been about 1,400 different stamps issued by 
various countries, provinces, and colonies since the introduc- 
ion of the postage label. The value of these stamps repre- 


Sent asum of twenty-six pounds ; but as some of them are 


out of date, and, consequently, difficult to procure, their con- 
Ventional value is considerable in advance of their original 
income, and in stating six-and-twenty pounds, we give the 
price which they cost when first issued. 
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The collection of Sapte colonial, and foreign postage 


‘stamps is entirely modern. We have had enthusiastic col- 
‘lectors of old books, rare prints, curious pebbles, natural 


history specimens, ancient medals, foreign coins, armorial 
bearings; but the bringing together all the postage labels of 
all the countries in the world: is quite a new idea. But it has 
been taken up with avidity. -There are collectors not only in 
England, but in many part: of the Continent, and corre- 
spondents in all the four quar ers of the globe. The manufac- 
ture of postage label albums h: s become an important branch of 
trade in Paris, where they elegantly got up, or more 80, 
than the best of our photog@tphic albums at home. Books 
are also issued for the guidance of collectors : “ Catalogue des 
Timbres-Poste créés dans les divers Etats du Globe ;” “Aid 
to Stamp Collectors, being a List of English and Foreign 
Postage Stamps in circulation since 1840 ;” and many others. 
It engages the attention of studious and laborious men, who, 
in seeking the most reliable information, place themselves in 
communication with all the postmasters “ of the universe.” It 
assumes a dignity which at th: outset was not to be accorded 


_ to it, and stamp collectors asx rt their right to rank with other 


indefatigable collectors of “ th mgs new and old.” 

It is very curious and interesting to look through a collec- 
tion of these postal labels. Ro hschild, junior, favours me with 
a view of his album, and acc@rds to me the advantage of his 
experience as collector. | 

The first thing I observe is that he has done hin work wilh 
peculiar neatness. All the writing i is excellent penmanship— 
clear, bold, legible. He has :jvidently taken pains to make 
his book presentable. The nixt thing that I notice is the 


‘geographical arrangement of the stamps. He has not put 


them in “ hap-hazard.” Britain very properly takes the lead, 
all the British colonies follow, the settlements being arranged 
according to the date of their foundation; thus I find British 
Columbia and Queensland last on the list. It occurs to me, ™ 


connection with this, that my y sung friend has not only studied . 
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geography, but history. I ask him about this, and he men- 
tions that he looked up the “* Gazetteer” and “ Colonization 
Circular.’’ Next I observe that he has arranged the countries 
of Europe as they appear on the map, beginning with its 
northern limits—Russia, Finland, &c., so coming on to Middle 
Europe, including Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, 
France, and lastly, Southern Europe, comprehending Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and Greece. The colonial settle- 
ments are given in connection with each country, and it is 
gratifying to observe how much more extensive are our own 
colonies than those of any other nation-—-truly upon our 
dominions the sun never sets. Another point I notice is that 
a translation is given of most of the foreign inscriptions, and the 
foreign coinage reduced to English currency. Iask Rothschild, 
junior, how he has managed to ascertain all this, and he says, 
“Picked it up one way and another,” and so far as I can 
ascertain he seems to have been very successful in his pickings. 
I really think this stamp-eollecting has helped his education 
wonderfully, and that the information he is thus acquiring will 
be found very useful to him in after life. 

As to the stamps themselves, they are really interesting, 
and deserve a place among the curiosities of civilisation. Hach 
bears the effigy of a sovereign, the arms of a nation, or some 
allegorical figure ; they are interesting as works of art, most 
of them very ably executed. The stamps are printed in 
different colours—red, blue, yellow, ofange, green, purple, 
and all shades of drab, brown, violet, and slate colour. Some 
of them are printed in colour upon a white ground, some in 
white upon a coloured ground, some in two shades of colour. 
They bear the “image and superscription” of many a Cesar, 
and the emblematic devices of many a free state. America 
has it stamps; so has Liberia, the free negro colony ; so has 
India, that magnificent empire; so has Natal, the rising 
African colony. I observe among our own colonial stamps 
same very curions devices, thet the chief design ss the Queen’s 

ng for Western Australia 
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{Swan River), portraits of the Prince of Wales covering the 
Canada stamps, and of Seba: tian Cabot,'the discoverer ; there 
is a beaver also, and variou other emblematic designs. To 
our own British and colonial tamps Rothschild, junior, directs 
my special attention. He ays particular stress upon the 
advantage derivable from the introduction of the ninepenny 
stamps, ventures to, hint that:a halfpenny stamp would pay, 
as it has been tried in some of the colonies, and leads me to 
notice that of our embossed envelopes there are two kinds— 
one with a thread passing thrgugh the stamp, and the other 
without. Altogether he talks ‘as a man of business should. 

As I remark that, so far as I know, while England stands 
at the very head of letter-writing ‘countries, Russia is at the 
very foot, he turns over the leaves, of his album, and shows 
me certain stamps issued by. the Russian Government, for 
Russian proper, Finland, and! Poland. There is an oblong 
stamp marked with an oval ‘nedallion bearing the double- 
headed eagle, surrounded. by drapery, and surmounted by a 
crown. He also points out cycular stamps impressed origi- 
nally on envelopes, one of these is printed in blue, and 
represents the imperial eagle crowned—this stamp I am 
informed only circulates in St. Petersburg; the other 1s in 
general use, it bears the crowned eagle in white on a coloured 
ground. 

My young friend informs me that franking letters in Russia 
was commenced in 1848 ; that at first stamped envelopes only 
were used, the moveable stamp not being introduced until 
1857; the increase of letterg§ has been 19} to every 100 
during the last five years; that the sale of envelopes and 
postage labels in Russia during 1860 was 13,595,660, valued 
at 4,421,791 roubles. 

I listen to all he has to say, and find he has evidently learned 
& great deal about his subject. "When he has finished I compli- 
ment him on the progress he has made. 

“If all your stamp collectors,” I say, “ pick up as much 
knowledge as you have done, ay store their memories with 
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facts and figures to so great an extent, going on ‘Change 
will help to forward education. You write better, spell cor- 


rectly, know more of geography and history, foreign currency, 


and something of foreign languages. All these are very : 
useful; but I am afraid some of you only go on ‘Change , 
for the sake of doing a little trade—that I do not like.” e 
“Neither do I,” he says, witha laugh. ‘“ Some of them 
do go in for the ‘ browns,’ and that stamps the whole affair ; > 
but many of us go in for something better, and | hope I i 
am of that number.” 
Pedestrian Cour, 
ANCIENT SIMEON. 4 


(Concluded from page 266.) 

Learnina from our friends at Clydach that the scenery of the 
upper portion of the Wye was inferior to that we had already 
seen, and that for a long distance the river ran through a 
dreary uninhabited mountainous region, presenting no features 
to compensate for the toil of walking through it, we resolved 
so far to modify our plans as to ride over this latter portion 
of our route, by a coach which, journeying to and from Here- 
ford and Aberystwith, follows the course of the Wye the | 
greater part of the distance. 

After our inspection of the iron works, we partook of an 
arly dinner, and once more resuming our knapsacks, struck 
across the mountains by a footpath, then, descending into the . 
valley, passed thtough the pretty little town of Crickhowell, 
and skirting the Kase of the Black Mountains, after a walk of 
sixteen mile: s reached Talgarth late in the afternoon. 

In this see den little village we found one of those c ‘lean, | 
snug, comfortable’ tnns, which seem to have been in all time 
the chosen resting places of pedestrian tourists. Our expe ri- 
ence contirms the wisdom of their choice. 

Seated in the best parlour, with its white sanded floor, the 
walls hung with quaint dingy prints, faded samplers, and 
family portraits; on either side of the fire-place a large 
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closet, through the glass doors of which were displayed a 
choice collection of old-fashioned china and antique glass ; the 
front window commanding a view along the valley, the back 
looking into a well-stocked garden; our table spread with an 
abundant tea; our every want promptly supplied by the 
smiling waitress— we could readily understand why, with 
the prospect of such comfortable quarters, some men manifest 
such a partiality for a roving lif, | 

Our experiences, however, wer, of the briefest, for before six 
o'clock next morning we were again a-foot, hoping to inter- 
cept the coach at Builth, some 1% miles distant. 


“ Morn amidst the mountains, 
Lovely solitude,” 


has been so often described, that I need not pause to record 


my impressions of its loveliness, further than to say that no 
description can do it justice. 

At Llyswen, where we breakfasted, we again struck the 
banks of the Wye, now no longet® navigable, but foaming and 
fretting along its rough rocky bed in a succession of miniature 
waterfalls, leaving a considerable portion of its channel so dry 
as to offer no impediment to any adventurous tourist selecting 
that for his path, if so disposed.. This is sometimes done by 
enthusiasts in search of the picturesque, but as it involves 
clambering amongst craggy rocks, stepping cautiously from 
stone to stone, or occasionally wading to the knees where 
these are too wide apart, and progress under such circum 
stances is necessarily slow, we preferred to keep to the road, 
and in due time arrived at Builth, remarkable for—its dullness. 

Leaning on the parapet of the bridge, I was lost in com 
jectures as to why a town happened to have been planted in 
this particularly dreary spot, and why, the houses being there, 
any one could be found who would choose to live in such @ 
remote location, when I was roused from my reverie by a once 
familiar sound that I had not heard for many years—the lively 


fanfare of the guard’s horn, announcing the approach of the 
coach. 


t 
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Few of my readers. will remember the old coaching days, 
and therefore will scarcely sympathise in the intense interest 
with which I noted all the incidents associated with that event 
of the day—the arrival of the coach. 

Reproduced just as I had seen it scores of times— well, no 
matter how many years ago. The landlady at the door of the 
hotel all smiles and curtsies, the waiter and chambermaid 
profuse in their attentions to “the insides,” passengers 
cautiously descending from the roof, the guard extracting parcels 
from the boot, the coachman and the ostler with his “‘ helps’’ dis- 
cussing some of those topics so congenial to “men of stable 
mind,’ the panting horses, meanwhile released from the traces, 
walking round into the yard, their places supplied by a fresh 
team, whose glossy skins testify to careful grooming and 
plenteous feeds of corn; each little group complete in itself, 
intent upon its own particular object, and all combining to 
form a pleasant picture often seen in “ auld lang syne,’ but 
now rare and unwonted. 

To our great satisfaction there were two vacant places out- 
side, and one of these, the box seat beside the coachman, fell 
tomy share. It was here that 1 saw for the first time the 
characteristic dress of the Welsh women—a short jacket, a 
dark gown of scanty length, black stockings, stout shoes, and 
ahat! Not a gipsy hat—not a pretty, becoming straw hat, 
with ribbons, but an ugly, black, beaver hat, with a broad flat 
brim, and high conical crown! Further in the interior bonnets 


altogether disappear, and old and young alike wear these - 


abominations, or a scarcely less unsightly wide-a-awake. As 
English manners and customs, however, are gradually becom- 
ing more popular amongst the peasantry, this peculiar costume 
will probably soon become extinct. 

Passing rapidly through the villages of Llanfihangel-bryn- 
Pabwan and Llan St. Fraid Cwn-dau-ddwyr, in much less 
time than it will take my readers to pronounce these names, 
we came to Rhayadar. Here the river, continually decreasing 
in volume, is little more than a mountain stream, and shortly 
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gonttered ab distant intervals in little:groups, are inhabited. dy. 


tering nly th igh, ky hn, 


ino more, « 

the country is dvesry, sterile, and desolate, 
For thirty miles the rood winds in‘and out smongst numbers: 
lees mountains, all alike destitute of vegetation beyond patolies 
of scanty herbage—silent, grand,:majestic, but -withal ‘eo 


Solitary thatthe solemnity of the became oppray 
Never till thon did meant by 
“‘utber desolation.” For five miles of the road we did notes 
house, tree, or living creature of any kind; even the birds 


have forsaken it; and the few:miserable huts, which ae. 


& poverty-sizicken race, who during the summer gain pte 


¢arious livelihood hy tilling small portions of the valleys, and 
tien in the winter even they abandon this ungenial region, 

‘~At Dufiryn Castle, which is not, as its name wor'd imply, 
simply a wayside inn, we left the coach; 
and struck across the country, now ‘cultivated and inhabited, 
to: Hafod, where an extensive hotel has been erected to accom 


modate the many tourists, who, in the season, go there from. 
Aberystwith to see the falls at the Devil’s Bridge. The) |. 


falls are situated in the grounds of the hotel, and a guide. cal 


placed ourselves ‘under the care of this functionary, an intelik 


‘Through. au innmense chasm, reft the mountain aida, 


five leaps, the loagest being 250 feet, 


quily be‘kad ‘by applying ‘there. Accordingly, ‘after 


tiver Rhoidol rushes down soms 600 fect, in a succession. of 


Aller taking us t0 the the firet cask of wiles 


leaps over the precipice, the ‘guide led us, by a steep and 
alippery desount, to the bottom, pausing occasionally to 


gut some pattionlarly favourable aspect. The view from below - 


Wee exceedingly grand and ‘picturesque. Here the! 
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other side, and not knowing what this involved, we at once 
assented ; but with my present experience, I would not under- 
take it again in the evening twilight of a rainy day. To get 
across by jumping over the foaming, rushing torrent from 
rock to rock, with only standing room for one at s time, the 
stones slippery with the rain and spray, had more of danger 
in it than was pleasant, and once my friend, not planting his 
foot on the right spot, slipped one leg into the water, and but 
have been serious. 

cliff on the other side was yet more’ perilous, and it was with 
no ordinary feeling of thankfulness that I once more gained 
the shelter of the hotel. Here we meta gentleman who on 
the previous day had ascended Plinlimmon, and his account of 
the boggy, swampy surface of the mountain, and the un- 
satisfactory character of the view from ‘the summit agreeing 
with other statements which had been made to us, we deter- 
mined to abandon our intention of seeing the source of the 
Wye, described to us as a “ puddle in a bog; and having now 
reached the most westerly pointof our route, early next morn- 
ing turned our faces south, and departed “ homeward bound,” 
thongh that “fair haven 220 
miles away. | 

From this point our tour maybe briefly described tail: 
some plodding along exeotable roads, through s dreary and 
uninteresting region.. The weather, which for some days had 
been Won decidedly wet, not in occasional 
showers, but a steady, incessant rain. At Tregaron 1 was 
weather-bound for four-and-twenty hours at an inn, where the 


__ only book was “ Moore’s Almanac,” and the latest newspaper 
a fortnight old. Here, too, my friend left me, being deter- 


mined, despite the rain, to visit Brecon, and proposing to join 


Me again at Newport some three days after. 


At Lampeter I fortunately met with a carrier, who under- 
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stage ; and though the jolting I. got over that sixteen miles 


was a thing to be remembered, I was at least sheltered from 
the pitiless rain. 


At Llandovery I had at lengtlt fairly got away from the 
mountains ; the scenery was diversified and beautiful; the 
rain ceased ; the sun broke through the driving clouds; and 
as there is a railway station here, | felt that I was once more 
within the limits of civilisation, and hoped to find in my subse- 
quent rambles some compensation for the miseries of the last 
few days. But at the post-office I found letters informing me 
of illness at home, which required my return there with all 
te and in less than twenty minutes I was in the train on 
my way to Lianelly. A stoppage of three hours here gave 
me an opportunity of explori ig this thriving port, and also of 
witnessing a Welsh funeral, and listening once again to their 
plaintive hymns, which the friends of the deceased sang as 


they walked in a long procession through the streets to the 
chapel. 


[ slept that night at Newport, and leaving a letter at the 
hotel for my friend, apprising him of the cause of my dle- 


parture, le:t by first train next morning for Gloncester, and 
thence for London. 


Scripture Rebus. 


A Sodomitish king who in a slime pit fell ; 

A king of Israc] who did at Tirzah dwell ; 

A king whose mother taught the evil of strong drink ; 

A jealous, cruel king, who would from danger shrink ; 

A king whose prayer for life was heard and answered too; 
A king of Amalek, he whom the prophet slew ; 

One who usurped a throne and filled it but seven (lays ; 
Another wicked king r, the last of Jehu’s race ; 

A kine whose queen refused his mandate to obey ; 
A Syrian king, he whom Assyria’s king did slay. 

Write down this list of kings, first letters then combine ; 

The king whose name they form, received a fearful sign. H. 


Answer to Scripture Rebus ( p. 300 


Gath. Og. Lahmi. I shbi-benob, A bishai. T achmonite. H orims- 
oLIATY. 
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Replies to Enquiries. 

3. Patron Saints.—St. George, the Martyr, was chosen tutelar saint of 
England, under the old Norman kings. He suffered under Diocletian at 
Nicomedia, about the year 303. He was born in Cappadocia, of noble 
parents, but resided in Palestine. Having embraced the profession of a 
soldier, he was made a tribune, or colonel in the army, and wouid have 
been raised to higher preferment, but that, being a Christian, he threw up 
his commission when the Emperor commenced persecuting the faith. He 
was cast into prison and tortured; and the next day, beheaded. He is 
regarded as the patron of military men, and is usually painted on horseback, 
tilting at a dragon under his feet; but this representation is no more than 
anemblematic figure, purporting his faith and Christian fortitude. — Sf. 
(Andrew, the Apostle, who is said to have been erucified on a cross of the 
form of the letter X, was honoured by the Scots as their principal patron, 
and a church and monastery built to his memory, where now the city of 
St. Andrew stands. —S¢. David, Archbishop, was son of Xantus, prince of 
Cardiganshire, and is distinguished for his opposition to Pelagianism. 
He died about the year 544.—St, Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland and 
founder of the Christian Church there, is well worthy of all the honour 
the Irish can render him. He was born ‘in Scotland about A.D. 372, of 
mixed British and Roman parentage, and was carried into captivity in 
[reland in his sixteenth year, His sufferings led him to the Saviour, and 
he devoted his life to planting the Christian religion as purely as he 
possessed it, in the country of his exile. When he died is uncertain,—As 
to the custom of naming tutelary saints, there can be no doubt that, like 
hot cross buns, and the statue of Jupiter in St. Peter’s at Rome, itis a 
relic of heathenism. 


5. Icebergs.—Extensive floating masses or islands of ice, found some- 
times as low as 50° of north latitude ; formed, probably, by the accumula- 
tion of sheets of ice gliding over one another. Sometimes these huge 
bodies of ice, impelled by the winds and currents of the sea, will dash 
against vessels, and there is no rock so dangerous or so difficult to avoid. 
Sometimes they surround the vessel, and block up every outlet. See 
Malte Brun’s Geography. 


6. Miriam.—She died at Kadesh, and was buried there in the first month 
of the fortieth year of the wanderings of the Israelites (Numbers xx. 1), 
A short time afterwards, Aaron died; and in the last month of the same 
Year, Moses also ; thus all the members of this marvellous family, the law- 
fiver, the priest, and the prophetess of Israel for forty yoars together, 
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were called to their reward within a few months of each other. Miriam 
was probably about 130 years old at the period of her demise. 

7. Daniel and the Golden Image.—The chief governor of the wise men 
of Babylon was no doubt at his pogt of duty in the gate of the king, or 
else worshipping God in his own chamber, while the dedication of the 
image in the plain of Dura was proceeding—for it cannot be imagined for 
a moment that he joined in the idolatry. But his position in the state was 
probably too exalted for the “ certain Chaldeans” who acted as accusers on 
this occasion, having due regard for their own safety, to venture to prefer 
a charge against him. To make a complaint against three newly-appointed 
provincial governors, whose position was at that time subordinate (for it 
admitted afterwards of promotion, see Dan. iii. 30), was a very different 
thing from preferring an accusation against the chief ruler in the king's 
palace. Some time after, under another monarch, it required very deep 
plotting, and all the astuteness of the presidents and the princes, to get 
Daniel thrown into the lions’ den. 

8. Animal Sacrijice.—There is no reason for doubting that sin offerings 
of blood made by fire were presented from the time of the fall. The 
manner of instituting the ceremony is not stated in the sacred records i 
but it is not a violent supposition that the coats made by the Lord God 


for Adam and Eve, were the skins of beasts slain for sacrifice. However 


this may be, without shedding of blood is no remission of sins, and the pardon 
which we cannot but confidently hope our first parents obtained, must have 
been procured by faith in the proynised Saviour, testified by a typical 
sacrifice, Cain’s offering was net respected, not because he did wrong in 
presenting a thankoffering, for that’ probably Abel did also; but because 
he ought likewise to have made‘a sj,crifice for sin. In pride and unbelief 
he made no suit for pardon, though willing enouzh to offer acknowledg- 
ment for temporal mercies. | 

1. The Lowell Factories.—The citygpf Lowell, in Massachusetts, 25 miles 
from Boston, is the principal seat of the cotton manufacture in the United 
states, and has been called the Manchester of America; but it is prinel- 
pally distinguished for the care which the millowners take of the health 
and morality of their operatives, and for the creditable attainments of 
many of the workers. Lowell was only recognised as a town in the year 
1826, vet in January, 1855, the number of mills at work was 52, employ: 
ing 8,723 males and 4,542 females. It is named after Francis Lowell, 4% 
enterprising manufacturer of Boston, to whom belongs the credit of having 
permanently established the cotton: manufacture in America, although 
Arkwright’s inventions had been imoperation there to a small extent eve? 
since 1789. The literary institutions of the city are very efficient, and 
great interest is displayed in them by’the factory workers, who have left a 
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most remarkable monument of the pursuil of knowledge under difficulties 
in the “ Lowell Offering” (afterwards called “The New England Offer. 
ing ”’), a periodical commenced in 1840 and discontinued in 1850, consisting 
entirely of articles written by females actively employed in the mills, 
These are of no mean merit, and a selection from them was published by 
Charles Knight several years ago. The following pretty little song (the 
writer of which also composed suitable music for it) may be taken as a 
specimen of the spirit displayed by these factory-girls :— 


‘To cheerfulness inclining, 
Our thoughts a blessing bring, 
We yield not to repining, 
While cheerily, merrily we can sing. 
“QO why should melancholy 
O’er us its shadow fling ? 
To sigh is surely folly, 
While cheerily, merrily we can sing. 
“ All day we have been weaving, 
And soon the bells will ring ; 
But why should we be grieving, 
When cheerily, merrily we can sing ? 
** Though few our leisure hours, 
And time is on the wing, 
Hope strews our path with flowers, 


And cheerily, merrily we will sing.” 


10, Ariadne.—According to the old Greek mythology, Ariadne was 
married to Dionysus or Bacchus, one of whose symbols was a panther. 

ll. Apostles’ Creed.—The creed, commonly called the “* Apostles’ Creed,’ 
was not composed by them in the present form of words. Three of these 
articles, however (the descent into hell, the communion of saints, and 
the life everlasting), are known not to have been expressly stated in it 
for three or four ages at least, though it might very properly be called the 
“apostolical creed,” for it is in perfect harmony with the teaching of the 
twelve, and with the creeds used in the several churches founded by indi- 
vidual apostles. None of those differed in substance, and as to the form, it 
seems to be probable that none of the apostles dictated any particular 
form of words as that which should be invariably employed in statements 
of Christian faith. Thus the early creeds and the early liturgies, some of 
Which are still in use in the Eastern churches, though not in the same 


precise form of words, are all conceived in the same spirit and teach the 
Same doctrines. W. B, 
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Hail, joyous harvest season ! 
The time for grateful praise ; 
Whose heart with gladness is not 
filled 
In these bright autumn days? 
The yellow grain is waving, 
Earth’s colden diadem ; 
More precious far this blessed gift 
Than monarch’s dazzling gem. 


Oh, happy harvest season ! 
The promise of the spring 
Is crowned with plenty; rich and 
Their thankful tribute bring. 
We bless the God of harvest, 
All good to Him we owe; 
Once more His hand supplies our. 


Our souls with praise must glow. 


Oh, peaceful harvest season ' 
It whispers to our hearts, 
Of richer and more sacred gifts a 
That gracious Friend imparts. 
The precious grain is given, 
All creatures may be fed; 
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wants— 


Thank God, our fainting souls may | 
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Sarbest Song. 


Oh, earnest harvest season! 
It speaks in gentlest tone, 
Of harvests which each one must 
reap, 

This life’s brief summer flown. 
What seed have we been sowing? 
God grant our souls may bear 
The blessed fruits of holiness, 

And life eternal share. 


Oh, solemn harvest season ! 
There is a reaper stern ; 
Precious his sheaves, his keen, 
sharp stroke 
No mortal force may turn. 
O Death, the best and fairest 
Yield to thy sickle’s blow! 
We weep for others, but ere long 
Thy stroke may lay us low. 


Oh, cheering harvest season! 
The ripe and golden grain 

Is in the garner safely stored, 
Secure trom wind or rain. 

So to the heav’nly store-house 
May we be gathered in, 

Safe in our Saviour’s presence there 


food From all approach of sin! 
On Christ, our living bread. MYRTLE. 
. 
4ricf Comments 
For racn Scunpay my THe Monta. 
ONESIMUS., 
September 7.—His Posrrion. - “ Not now as a servant.” (Philemon, 
16.) Texts for Repetition. Morning, Col. iii. 22, 23; Afternoon, Col. 
ul. 24, 25; Evening, 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. | 
: | Onesimus (profitable, by interpretation) was a Phrygian by 
im birth, and a slave or servant of Philemon, who was a minister 


of the gospel residing at the city of Colosse. The difference 
between the condition of a slave and that of a servant consists 
in this : that the former is the property, and the latter only in 
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the employ, of his master. All men cannot be masters ; and it 
is for the benefit of society that these mutual relations and 
differences of position should prevail. A man is not necessarily 
happy because he rules, nor a servant miserable because of his 
inferior station. Each has his proper duty to fulfil, and both 
can do much to promote the happiness and welfare of each other, 
A master should be wise, kind, and sympathetic; a servant 
should be respectful, obedient, and faithful. All men need 
salvation, whatever be their earthly lot, for all have sinned ; 
all alike are welcome to Jesus, who, without respect of position, 
or age, or country, or colour, offers the blessings of his great 
salvation without money and without price. He is the happiest 


who, whether he rule or serve, is a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


September 14.—Hts Misconpvucr. “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth 
thee ought.” (Philemon, 18.) Texts for Repetition. Morning, 1 Tim. vi. 
9,10; Afternoon, 1 Peter, u. 18, 19; Evening, l Peter, 11. 20, 21. 


Onesimus committed two great faults—theft and desertion. 
As aslave, he was bound to remain with his master; as a 
servant, he ought to have been honest. What aggravated his 
crime was that he had a good home, a good master, and great 
advantages. ‘Temptation in the form of covetousness presented 
itself to the mind of Onesimus, and opportunity offered of 
helping himself. He should have resisted the temptation, but 
he did not. The theft led on to the desertion ; he knew if he 
stayed where he was the theft would be discovered, and himself 
disgraced. Like many in similar circumstances, he fled to the 
metropolitan city, Rome, where, amidst the crowd, and so far 
from home, he thought himself safe. But, though he had 
escaped from his master, the eye of God followed him, and the 
voice of a guilty conscience reproved him. He knew he had 
done wrong, and he had plenty of time to repent of his folly. 
Money he had in his pocket, but pain also in his heart. Alas! 
how many a promising youth has fallen into a similar snare ; 
and let every son say, “ Lord, hold thou me up, that I may be 
saie.’’ Better to be poor, contented, industrious, respected, 
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than to be rich at other people’s expense, free and independent 
of control, accompanied by the loss of a good conscience and 
the frown of Almighty God. | 


September 21.—H1s Conversion. “My son Onesimus, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds.” (Philemon, 10.) Texts for Repetition. Morning, 
John ‘iL 5, 6G; Afternoon, Luke xiii. 2,3; Evening, Titus ii. 11, 12. 

Onesimus finds himself in the city of Rome, surrounded by 
strangers, and without employment. His mind had been con- 
vinced of the folly and insufficiency of heathen worship, and he 
sought out something better. He missed his former sabbath 
occupation, and was please¢ at length to find that the Apostle 
Paul, who had been sent to'the capital city for trial (of whom 
he had heard so much), wa: accustomed to open his house for 
religious services. Onesimys embraced the opportunity, and 
heard Paul preach. The werd of God powerfully arrested his 
attention, aroused his cons@pnce, and affected his heart. He 
could no longer contain his feelings, confessed to the Apostle 
his crimes, and felt repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. His religion now was more than a name ; 
he was born again of the Spirit, and became a new creature in 
Christ Jesusour Lord. This change of heart is most necessary 
for every one, however gol the outward conduct may be. 
The apostle, having watched the conduct of Onesimus some 
time, engaged him in his seryice to help forward the work of 
the Lord in that city, and found his assistance useful. He 
could send Onesimus hither and thither to places where he 
himself (being chained to a Roman soldier) could not go. 
In the recovery of Onesimus.we see that the Lord is gracious, 
and merciful, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy to all them 
that come to Him by faith in His dear Son. He casts out 
none, however unworthy. | 


September 28.—His Usrrutygss. *“ Now profitable to thee and me.” 
(Philemon, 16.) Texts for Repetition. Morning, 1 Tim. i. 12,13; After- 
noon, 2 Tim. iv. 1,2; Evening, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 


Paul, after a while, advised that Onesimus should return to 
Philemon, his master, make restitution of what he had taken 


OMNIANA, 


away, confess his fault, and implore forgiveness. The apostle 
promised to give him a letter of introduction, in which he 
would urge his friend and fellow-labourer to pass over the 
misconduct of Onesimus. Onesimus went, accompanied by 
Tychicus, taking with him also an epistle which the apostle 
had addressed to the church at Colosse. On arriving at his 
former home, Onesimus was favourably received, freely 
forgiven, and henceforth regarded not as a slave recovered 
to his master, but as a brother in Christ, and fellow-labourer 
in the work of the gospel. Onesimus, not being wanting in 
suitable talents, and having had much opportunity for instruc- 
tion from Paul, became a useful minister of the gospel of 
Christ. After a while he returned to Reme, was again helpful 
to the apostle, and is reported to have at length become a 
Bishop at Berea, in Macedonia, and eventually suffered 
martyrdom for the truth he loved and preached. Im the 
epistle to the Colossians the apostle speaks of him “as one 
of you,” and calls him “a faithful and beloved brother.” Let 
none whose conduct heretofore has been reprehensible, doubt 
of a welcome reception at the feet of Jesus, whose grace is 
such that he can fit and qualify the most undeserving for 
active employment in His service. HET. 


Q 


INTERESTING MARRIAGE.—Two or three weeks ago there were united 
in marriage at Brighton a lady and gentleman of colour, whose previous 
history gives to the ceremony a peculiar interest, chiefly to those who 
have been so long and so deeply interested in the African race, and who 
have watched the progress of civilisation caused by the influence of 
Christianity onthe negro. The lady, supposed to be an African chief- 
tain’s daughter, was presented, when about the age of five years, to the 
late Captain Frederick Forbes, R.N., who officially visited the King of 
Dahomey with a view to aid the suppression of the slave trade in the 
interior of Africa. Of her own history she has only a confused idea. Her 
Parents were decapitated ; her brothers and sisters, she knows not what 
their fate might have been. She was baptized, according to the rites of 
the Protestant Church, Sarah Forbes Bonetta. Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty has provided the means for completing the education of Miss 
Bonetta, who is now a thoroughly accomplished lady. Her Majesty has 
taken a great interest in her marriage, and given it her full sanction. At 
the same time she has, besides »resents from the royal family, herself pro- 
vided the whole of the outfit, éc. Mr. James Davis, the bridegroom, was 
originally a slave taken by one jf our cruisers, and educated in the schools 
of the Church Missionary Society at Sierra Leone, and showing himself to 
possess great talents, and nail of profiting by education, was placed in 
an official capacity upon one of Her Majesty’s ships, and proved himself so 
useful and willing as to gain the good wishes and opinions of both officers 
and men. He afterwards comthenced trading on his own account, and 1s 
now a prosperous and influential merchant at Lagos, employing upwards 
of 100 of his fellow-countrymen, and trying to improve their moral and in- 
tellectual status. 

Memony.—When I was about fifteen years of age, I went, with my 
father and mother and other friends, on a tour through Somersetshire, and, 
having arrived at Wellington, where I had certainly never been before, we 
tarried an hour or two at the “Squirrel ” Inn for refreshments. On enter- 
ing the room where the rest of the party were assembled, I found myself 
suddenly surprised and pursued by a pack of strange, shadowy, infantile 
images, too vague to be called recollections, too distinct and persevering 
to be dismissed as phantasms. Whichever way [| turned my eyes, faint 
and imperfect pictures of persons once fainiliar to my childhood, and feeble 
outlines of events long passed away, came crowding around me anil vanishing 
again in rapid and fitful succession. A wild reverie of early childhood, half 
illusion, half reality, seized me, for which I could not possibly account; 
and when I attempted to fix and examine any one of the images it fled 
like a phantom from my grasp, and was immediately succeeded by another 
equally confused and volatile. I felt assured that all this was not 4 mere 
trick of the imagination. It seemed to me rather that enfeebled memory 
was, by some sudden impulse, set actively at work, endeavouring 0 recall 
the forms of past realities, long overlaid and almost lost behind the throng 
of subsequent events. My uneasiness was noticed by my mother; and 
when I had described my sensations, the whole mystery was speedily solved 
by the discovery that the pattern df the wall-paper in the room where we 
were seated was exactly similar to that of my nursery at Paddington, which 
Thad never seen since I was between four and five years ofage. I did not 
immediately remember the paper, but I was soon satisfied that it was 
indeed the medium of association through which ail those i1]- defined, 
half-faded forms had travelled up to light; my nurse and nursery events 
associated with that paper pattern being, after all, but very faintly pi 
tured on the field of my remembrance.—Sir Benjamin Brodic. 
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Tar Aye-aye (Cheiromys Madagascariensis) is one of the 
rarest and least known of the monkey tribe, and is further re- 
markable for its extraordinary anomalous structure in several 
particulars, which induced ‘the céjebrated Cuvier to class it 
amongst the rodents, or gnawing animals. The aye-aye was 
discovered by the French traveller Sonnerat, in the forests of 
Madagascar, during the latter part of the last century. It 
received its name from the expression of surprise said to have 
been used by the natives when it was first seen ; for, according 
to Sonnerat’s statements, it was hardly known even to the 
inhabitants of the island before the time of his visit. The two 
specimens of this animal then obtained were transferred to the 
collection of natural history in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
and remained for many years the only examples of their kind 
in Europe. In 1858 Dr. H. Sandwith (of Kars), then Colonial 
Secretary of the Island of Mauritius, obtained a living example 
of the aye-aye from Madagascar, and read an interesting 
paper on its habits, as displayed in a state of captivity, before 
the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of that colony. This 
specimen, being shortly afterwards sent to England to Pro- 
fessor Owen, formed the subject of a very complete and 
elaborate paper upon the stracture of the aye-aye, which was 
recently communicated by that distinguished naturalist to the 
Zoological Society of London. 

The Zoological Society have now also succeeded in obtaining 
the first specimen of this curious mammal that has reached 
Europe alive. Edward Mellish, Esq., of the Mauritius, one of ' 
the gentlemen who formed the mission sent last year to con- 
gratulate the new King Radama I1., on his accession to the 
throne of the Hovas, knowing the interest that attached itself 
to the aye-aye, made great exertions to procure a living speci- 
men. At the time of his visit to Madagascar Mr. Mellish did 
not succeed in this serail but, having recently been more 
jatance of some correspondents in 
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that island, most liberally transmitted a fine full-grown 
specimen of this animal by overland mail to the Zoological 
Society of London, to be added to their splendid collection of 
living animals in Regent’s Park. The aye-aye reached 
England in safety, though in rather poor condition from the 
effects of close confinement and want of its habitual food during 
the transport home, but it is now rapidly recovering itself. 


Days worth BWemembering. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS, OCTOBER 12TH, 1492. 


Tue productions of India have been for ages held in high 
repute, and the power possessing India has generally been the 
most wealthy in the world. To obtain this splenaid prize, or.- 
to have the monopoly of trade with it, is an object which has 
been aimed at by nearly every nation of importance. The 
ancient Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and probably the Jews in 
the reign of Solomon, obtaine| many of their luxuries from 
that famous region. Alexandri 1 and Constantinople derived 
their chief importance for centjries from the commerce they 
earried on with India: and Ver ice. Genoa, and Pisa rose to 
be populous and wealthy cities x+om the same cause. 


About the middle of the L4tk century Portuguese mariners 


_became famous for that skill in :pavigation which placed them 


at the head of enterprizing ard. suecessful adventurers, and 
attracted to their service the most intelligent seamen in 
Europe. Among these was a Genoese named Christopher 
Columbus, a man of honourabfs family, good education, and 
great proficiency in navigation He had from an early age 
made voyages to various Mediterranean ports, and in 146/ 
had Visited Iceland. He now entered the Portuguese 
vice, in hopes of gratifying his curiosity and enlarging his 
naval experience. Having mgrried the daughter of Peres 
trello, a successtul sea captain, he obtained possession of his 
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valuable journals and charts, which greatly increased his 
anxiety to visit places hitherto unknown. For several years 
he made voyages to Madeira, Guinea, the Canaries, and the 
Azores, and having a good knowledge of geometry, cos- 
mography, astronomy, and drawing, he constantly examined 
the facts brought before him by the hght of science, and this 
practice suggested to him the probability that India could be 
reached by sailing directly towards the west. 

Portions of trees, cocoa-nuts, and canes of cnormous size, 
were frequently brought to the Azores by westerly winds, and 
Oh One occasion the dead bodies ot LWo men were picked up, 
but neither the men nor the vegetable productions were of 
European origin, Some eminent writers and some poets 
among the Italians had confidently believed in a western 
world, and in the beginning of the Lith century adventurers 
from Scandinavia had aetually settled in the northern part. 
These facts were probably known to Columbus, and confirmed 
him in his opinions. 

He made the tirst offer of his services to Genoa, and being 
rejected he turned to Portugal, where his professional skill was 
well known; but the officials appointed to examine his plans 
had the meanness si cretly to send out a vessel in the direction 
indicated by Columbus. The pilot’s courage failed, and he 
returned declaring the scheme extravagant and dangerous. 
Spain had the next offer, but being engaged in an expensive 
war with the Moors of Grenada, was disinclined to begin 
any new undertaking. The Dukes of Medina and Sidonia also 
rejected the offers made them by Columbus, and he was on his 
way to England to seek assistance from Henry \II., when he 
Was recalled by order of isabella, who declared her intention 
of enabling him to carry out his plans, During the cicht years 
thus spent, his poverty was so great that he had to support 
himself by making and selling maps, and might sometimes be 
seen as a beggar, leading his little son Diewo by the hand. 

Now, however, light had broken in on lis darkness; every 


preparation was made for his voyage ; three vessels were fitted 
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out in the port of Palos; ninety men, including sailors, adven- 
turers, and interpreters, formed the company ; food for twelve 
months was provided, and £4,000 was expended on this in- 
teresting fleet. Columbus believed that “the Saviour had 
commanded him to take this way to the west,” and that by 
this voyage the Catholic religion would -be greatly extended. 
He was indeed a religious man, and sought Divine help in his 
undertaking. For this purpose he and his crew marched in 
procession to the monastery, were they confessed their sins, 
received absolution and the Hely Sacrament. larly the next 
morning, Friday, 3rd of Auguft, 1492, a little before sunrise, 
that voyage commenced which iwas destined to lead to such 
mighty results in the historyof the world. A vast crowd 
assembled on the shore to witnfss their departure, and to offer 
their prayers and good wishes }pr the success of the exped- 
tion. In ten days they reacjed the Canaries, where they 
retitted the vessels and took it'fresh proyisions, On the 6th 
of September they took their Weparture from Gomera, one of 
the most westerly of the Canaties, and as none of the crew 
had ever ventured further west, the voyage of discovery now 
commenced in earnest. On the second day they lost sight of 
land, and all hope of ever secinz™ again forsook some of the 
sailors, who wept and beat theiy breasts in despair. Columbus 
took every means in his power for securing success ; he 
the flight 
of birds, and the appearance of fwhes, sea-weeds, and floating 


attended to the motions of the tides and currents, 
substances ; his sounding-line oy instruments for observations 
were m constant use, every occurrence was carefully 
entered in his journal. 

As the distance between the sators and their homes in- 
creased, their fears increased also. especially when they found 
that the magnetic needle ceased to point exactly to the North 
Pele, that the wind blew constantly from east to west, and 
that their vessels were sailing through sea-weed, in such 

uantities that their motion was retarded. When they had been 
three weeks at sea, and had passed over above two thousand 
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miles of ocean without having seen the slightest indication of 
land, their complaints became loud and frequent. They talked 
of throwing Columbus into the sea, and returning to Spain ; 
but the fact that none but Columbus could guide them home- 
ward, and the strange continuance of the east wind, which 
seemed to forbid their return, kept them from their purpose. 
During this trying time Columbus tried by every method to 
inspire confidence in his men, as well as to preserve his own 
authority. Sometimes by promises, sometimes by threats, and 
at others by employing the influences of religion, he worked on 
their hopes and fears, till at last impatience, rage, and despair 
seized the whole crew. For thirty days they had travelled in 
a westerly direction, for thirty days nothing but sea and sky 
had met their view ; all zeal for the enterprize was gone; no 
argument or promise seemed likely to avail further. 

While the crew were thus giving way to despair, the hopes 
of their commander rose higher and higher. His. sounding 
line brought up soil which indicated the near approach of land ; 
flocks of land birds were seen; singing birds came on board ; 
anewly-cut cane, a piece of artificially-cut timber, a thorny 
shrub, with fresh red berries on it, and a branch of a tree in 
blossom, were picked up; the clouds assumed a new appear- 
anc. ; the waters became less salt; the air was more soft and 
lragrant, and the wind beeame variable. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Columbus entreated his crew to continue their 
obedience three days longer, and solemnly promised to 
abandon the enterprize if success did not then crown lis 
efforts. 

Once more they yielded, and once more they turned their 
anxious eyes towards the west. On the Ilth of October, 
Columbus felt so assured of the nearness of land, that he 
ordered the sails to be furled, and strict watch to be kept. 
After public prayer for success, every man tuok his place on 
deck, intently gazing towards the west. Near midnight, 
Columbus observed a distant light moving from place to place, 
and soon after the joyful shout was raised, “ Land ! Land!” 
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When the morning of the i2th October, 1492, dawned, the 
eyes of the adventurers rested on a beautiful island, with flat 
and verdant fields, well wooded and watered with many 
rivulets. Amid tears of joy the 7’ Dewm was sung; and then 
the conscience-stricken crew threw themselves at the feet of 
the good and great man, whose sagacity and fortitude had 
accomplished one of the most fmportant objects ever under- 
taken by man. } 

The islanders came in crowds to see their strange visitors. 
Columbus, dressed in rich apparel, and carrving a naked 
sword, headed the procession %n landing. He and Ins men 
knelt and kissed the shore tLey had discovered, and then 
prostrating themselves before a erncifix, returned thanks to 
God for conducting their voyiige to such a happy issue. 
Columbus gave the island the ame of San Salvador, and took 
possession of it in the name of Jhis sovereign. 

All the calculations of Columbns had been made on the 
supposition that this new land jwas India, and under this 
notion he called the people Indians : sent out interpreters 
skilled in Oriental lancuaves - ‘find was decidedly of opinion 
that the new shrubs, herbs, and trees, which he found, were 
the famous spices of the East Indies. In a few days Columbus 
was satisfied that San Salvador was nota rich country; but 
as he observed that many of the -natives wore small plates of 
gold in their nostrils, as ornaments, he took ceven of the 
natives as guides, and sailed towards the place where he sup- 
possed this gold was found. He visited and named several 
isles; but finding very few signs of gold, he made no stay 
amon: them tall he reached (uba. where he spent some time 
in viewing the country. Gold, however, was not found mn suf- 
ficient quantity to satisfy either Columbus or his followers; he 
therefore sailed to Havti, which island he reached on the Hth 
December. More gold was possessed by the inhabitants of 
Hayti than by any of the people vet Visited : thin plates of 
the precious metal, and small ornaments being easily obtain- 
able in exchange for pins, beads, bells, &. Having spent up 
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wards of three months among the islands, Columbus decided 
on returning to Spain, ‘Thirty-eight of his men offered 
voluntarily to remain, and after building for them a fort, on 
which several guns were mounted, and providing whatever he 
could for their comfort and safety, he sailed for Spain, 16th of 
January, 1495, 

During his voyage to America the weather, winds, and water 
currents, had all favouted his progress; but on his return, the 
elements were unfavourable in the extreme: however, after 
escaping the dancers of the deep, and the base attempts of the 
Portuguese to make prisoners of him and his crew, he sue- 
ceeded in reaching the Port of Palos on the 15th March, 
afier an absence of seven months and eleven days. The 
manifestations of joy on his return were unbounded; bells 
rung, cannons fired, and a solemn procession was formed of 
the crew and townsmen, who went to the charch to return 
thanks to God. The Court was then at Barcelona, and no 
sooner did Ferdinand and Isabella hear the astonishing tidings, 
than they sent a most respectful and flattering invitation to 
Columbus. His passage across the country was one of re- 
markable triumph. He had brought with him natives of the 
Various islands he had visited: gold from the mountains and 
rivers, as well as ornaments of gold obtained from the natives ; 
Specunens ot pr “duce likely LO become articles of Commerce 
birds unknown in Hurope, and many other natural curiosities, 
His « ntry'into Barcelona was conducted with great pomp; a 


ty 


procession was formed. in which the native Indians, decorated 
With feathers, and dressed in uncouth finery, walked first; 
mrds with rieh plumage, valuable plants an | aromatic spices, 
rolden vrains and ornaments, were carried next; after these 
Came the various c¢ ynmodities and curious productions of the 
new country; and last of all in the procession came the ex- 
sordinary man himself, The citizens and grandees of 


A Tacon accompanied fhe proce: ion: while the 


ells, and shouting of crowds, cave additional testi- 


mn rg) neral joy. The king and queen, arrayed in 


- 
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royal robes, were seated on a throne, under a canopy, and gave 
him a seat near their throne. After listening to the wondrous 
relations of Columbus, they knelt down and returned thanks 
to Heaven; and then gave orders that Columbus should be 
treated with all the ceremonious respect paid to persons of the 
highest rank. _ Isabella had him frequently at her side relating 
his wonderful stories; Ferdinand requested his company when 
riding out; whatever he proposed was done ; and for a time he 
received a pleasing recompense for jis past troubles and efforts. 

Columbus had not visited the Continent of America, and-he 
had been mistaken in some of his conclusions ; but he had done 
more than any other man to open to us that wonderful country, 
and he is deservedly reckoned the discoverer of the New 
World. j W. H. 

{ 
Che Prince and his Garden. 


Ix one of the fairest cities of the Fast there lived a rich and 
powerful prince, who possessed a magnificent garden, into 
which he had gathered, at great expense, many rare and 
beautiful plants. There were flowers, of surpassing s1ze and 
splendour brought from the wilds‘of Africa, clustering vines 
from the northern shores of the Mtditerranean, and aromatic 
shrubs brought on backs of camels from the oases of the great 
desert ; orange-trees and fhie-trees, with heavily-laden branches, 
proflered their tempting fruit. .The trunk of the palm-tree 
was gently clasped by teridrils of twining flowers from distant 
islands of the sea. In the midst of alla fountain sprang lightly 
upward, swaying gracefully, and taking a thousand pleasing 
shapes in the passing breeze, while the colours of the rainbow 
quivered in its misty spray as it mingled with the breath of 
water-lilies that at its base spread out their sweet-scented 


petals to the sunlight. The prince wandered often through 


the walks of his beautiful garden, and lingered long, inhaling 
the odour of flowers and feasting his eyes with their rich and 
‘delicate tints. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Attracted by the sweetness and beauty of the place came 
many birds, some with gorgeous plumage, others with thrilling 
music. The prince looked with delight upon his goodly and 
fair garden, but when he saw that those who passed in the 
streets of the city stopped to enjoy the sight of such unwonted 
beauty, he was angry. And when he saw that the very beg- 
gars, as they dragged their loathsome forms along, paused 
to inhale the refreshing fragrance and listen to the singing 
birds, and even a slave, bowing beneath his load, stopped to 
gaze and pluck a rose that hung temptingly toward him, then 
the Prince was vexed in his very soul. ‘“ What,” cried he, 
‘shall even the foul rabble in the streets dare partake of this 
rare magnificence, which have provided for myself alone 
By the beard of the Prophet! but I shall soon end such inso- 
lence.”’ Saying this, he summoned the chief men of his retinue, 
and commanded that the beautiful garden be surrounded by : 
highand thick wall. Thereupon huge piles of stones were brought 
and workmen were gathered, and the wall was speedily raised. 
The Prince did not see that the singing birds were frightened 
away by the noise of hammers and the cries of the workmen, but 
he saw that the people of the city ascended to their highest 
windows, and some even to the house-tops, that they might 
sull gaze upon the rare and delightful spot of which their eyes 
Were never weary. More enraged than ever, the Prince com- 
manded to build the wall still higher, and accordingly it rose 
till the warden could no longer be seen from the loftiest houses. 
Then savagely exulting in his triumph, he reclined in a bower 

of honeysuckle and climbing rose, and looked out upon the 
beauties upon which none but himself could gaze. lle then 
observed for the first time that there was no song of birds 
among the branches. “ But,” thought he, “ they will no doubt 
return with the light of another morning, for even now the 
air is thick with the coming twilight.” Bat when the morning 
dawne th Tre Wits no cheertal carol of birds to welcome it, for 
Instead of the ruddy sunbeams there rested upon the garden 


the deep cold shadow of the wall. And ere long the Prince 


> 
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saw that his choicest flowers were’drooping and losing their 
delicate tints. He found too that no rainbow haered over 
the fountain, but its drops fell heavily with a dull, dripping 
sound like a dismal rain. ‘The wall had shut out both the sun- 
beams and the breezes. 


One evening the Prince, in a sullen and despairing temper, 
was reclining in the bower by the fountain, and reflecting upon 
the change that had come over his beautiful garden. He was 
no longer refreshed with pleasant odours, but annoyed by 
the smell of decaying planis. Despite the care of his servants, 
ugly reptiles had left their slimy trail upon the walks. The 
mist from the fountain lurked cold and chill among the shrub- 
bery, and ‘here and there a bat flitted noiselessly on leathern 
wings. Vexed and weary the Prince fell into a troubled sleep. 


Presently he heard a strain of soft, sweet music. Surprised 

and startled he beheld a tiny, fairy-like figure standing on the 
edge of the fountain, and bearing a silver lute, which responded 
4 to her light touch in tones that thrilled his inmost soul. As 
the soft tones of the luie died away, sl addressed the Prince, 
4 who was motionless with astonishment and admiration, “| 
have heard of thee, oh most rich and yrost foolish Prince, and 


S44 since such is my office, | have come te warn and advise thee. 

iW Phou wast rich—thy fair possessions were such as kings might 
> 


envy. What hast thou done? Surély thy folly is greater 
than thy riches. 


Be advised—take doavn these dismal walls, 
bestow of thy wealth to cheer thy neighbours. Delay not, or 
the rust of thy gold will canker and consume thy heart. Arise ! 

3 arise! or the breath of these imprisoned and dying flowers 

will poison thee. 


4 


Let the sunbeams into thy garden, and the 
light of love into thy soul.”’ 


Ceasing, she touched hehtly the sil€er lute, and a light cloud 


nsing from the fountain concealed ‘the vision from his view: 


— 


Lhe Prince awoke, chilled and numb. Risine with difficulty, 
he cried humbly, “ It is even as the vision has said. Allah el 
Allah ! God is efeat! God is rood! is [jet me no 


longer abuse his bo Withont waitine even for the morn 


| 
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ing, he called his servants and began pulling down the wall 
and casting it into a deep ditch. The sun shone cheerfully 
again upon the beautiful garden, and though some of the most 
delicate plants had perished and all had sadly languished, stall 
many put forth fresh leaves, and some that seemed dead sprang 
up anew from the root. The joyous carol of birds was heard 
again among the branches. The iris hovered over the fountain. 
The way-worn traveller forgot his weariness, and the slave his 
burden, as they listened and gazed. The poor praised God, 
the giver of the good and beautiful, and blessed the generous 
Prince who turned them no more empty away.—American. 


Historical Almanac, 


OUTOBER, 
1. 1841, Return of the unsuccessful Niger explorers. 
2. 1452. Birth of Richard III. a 
3. 1783. Calonne became Finance Minister in France. 
4. 1536. First English Bible finished. 
5. 1582. New style adopted on the Continent. 
6. 1807. Louis XVILL. landed at Yarmouth. 
7. 1571. Battle of Lepanto. 
8. 1840. Abdication of William I. of Holland. 
9. 1646. Episcopacy suppressed. 


1492, 
3. 
4. 1066, 
. 1826, 
1793. 
. 1662. 
1216. 
. 1618, 
. 1827. 
. 1805. 
1812. 
1642, 
. 16O], 


LIGA, 
. LS3O. 


Yo. 


1822, 


Agra taken by the British. 

Defeat of the Dutch off Camperdown. 
America discovered by Columbus. 
uonaparte landed on St. Helena. 
Battle of Hastings. 

Persia defeated by Russia. 
Execution of Maria Antionette. 
Charles Il. sold Dunkirk. 

Death of King John. 

Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Battle of Navarino. 

Death of Nelson. 

Moscow evacuated by the French. 
Battle of Edgehill. 

Death of Tycho Brahe. 

Battle of Balaklava. 

Becket left England. 

Antwerp taken by the Belgians: 
Death of Alfred the Great. 
George ILL. assaulted in his state carriage. 
Opening of the Caledonian Canal. 
Reform riots at Bristol. 


] 
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Che Sunny Sive. 


A DEAR reiutive of mine, while in a foreign land, was stricken 
with, yellow fever, and after lying some time in the naval 
hospital (for he was an officer in the navy), the doctors des 
paired of his recovery. While in this }eble, apparently dying 
state, ho was asked if there was anything he wished for, or 
fancied would do him good, for it was thought he was so near 
death that nothing could do. him harm. Now, the sun was 
shining through the windows above him, and lighting up the 
beds just opposite, and as he was always fond of basking in 
sunshine, he asked to be moved to the other side of the ward. 
His request was granted; they lifted him tenderly on his 
mattress, and laid him where he desired. From that moment 
he began to recover. Exhausted nature appeared to recollect 
her powers beneath the sunny influence, and in course of time 
he left the hospital cured. ; 

This peculiar medicine, which appeared so blessed to the 
enfeebled body of my relative, is often the best that can be 
applied to the afflicted and suffering soul. By seeking the 
sunny side of our trials we may find a joy even in our sorrow, 
and a blessing springing from our most bitter grief. How 
many have dated the dawning of mercy from the darkened 
hour of affliction ! There are few trials which have not # sunny 
side, and it should be our endeavour to discover this, and 
accept the good with the evil. 

Sickness is a great affliction: to be obliged to turn aside 
from the busy world; to lie down and do nothing, when you 
are burning to do much, unable longer to play your part in 
life—unablo by active effort to support, or by kindly sympathy 
and companionship to cheer, those you love; to feel that, 
instead of being a helper and sustaiper, you haws become & 
burden. These are trials, to say nothing of the wearing pain 
——the restless: day—the sleepless night—the utter weariness 
of mind and body, that can find no rest. And yet there is @ 
sunny side to such affliction. “Whom the Lord loveth He 
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chasteneth.” This may bea proof of your Father’s loving 
kindness ; this season of suffering may be made a precious 
time of nearness to God. You may rise from your bed of sick- 
ness purified and strengthened in. soul to resist temptation, 
and. glorify His holy name; or you may rise above this world 
of sin and sorrow to join the angels round His throne. 

And how inexpressibly sweet at such moments are the 
precious truths of the Bible to you! When all things else 
appear shadowy and valueless—when life has lost its charms 
for you—when you feel intensely the instability and unsatisfy- 
ing nature of all earthly things,—-what comfort to know that 
He whom your soul loveth is eternal—to be able to say— 


«Though of all earthly hopes bereft, 
I've still my greatest treasure left.” 
To remember his gracious promise—“ For the mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed; but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be 
removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee.”’ 

There is another consolation in the reflection that it is His 
will—that He who knows what is best for you sees fit thus to 
afflict you. This isa sunny side, to be able to say, “ In suffer- 
ing patiently I am doing my Father's will.” I was much 
struck with a circumstance related by a friend of mine, who 
visits a good deal among the poor. One day she called at the 
little home of a woman, once a very active servant of Christ, 
and found her very ill, stretched upon her lonely bed, in great 
poverty, and racked with pain. After many words of kind- 
ness the lady said : 

“You must feel greatly having to lie all day in bed doing 
nothing, for when you were well you were always so active in 
God’s service.” 

“No, ma’am,”’ she replied, “ I do not feel it so much, for it 
is His will. When I was well and strong, He used to say, 
‘ Betty, do this ; Betty, do that,’ and I was glad todo it. Now 


He only says, ‘ Betty, lie still and cough,’ and I am glad to do 
that too.’ ”’ 
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Even to our bitterest affliction—that brought upon us by 
our own misdoings—there may be a sunny side. 

A man, in great trouble and bitterness of spirit, was be- 
moaning his sins to a friend. 

“Oh!” he said, “there is no hope for,me, I have been too 
great a sinner; I am lost.” | 

“| am glad to hear it,’’ said his friend. 

“ Glad to hear it? Glad to hear that a fellow-creature can 
no longer hope—that he is lost ?”’ 

“ Yes ; forif you feel you are lost, you may be saved. For 
the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost,’ and he must, therefore, have come to save you.” 

Here was, indeed, a sunny side for the poor sinner. And 
did not the dying thief find a sunny side to his affliction? 
His case appeared hopelessly wretched ; ending a life of daring 
wickedness by a felon’s death; justly condemned: How 
few who saw him hanging on that cross would envy him his 
position! And yet the angels, who had never known sorrow 
in their blissful abode, could never have felt such joy as must 
have thrilled his dying body at those gracious words, “ To 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” 

Nor in the lesser trials and petty vexations of life is it useless 
to acquire a habit of looking at the sunny side. To make the 
best of everything is one of the most excellent rules that can be 
observed. By so doing we lighten not only our own burdens, 
but the burdens of our neighbours. A cheerful, trustful, sunny 
character has a contagious influence for good; like sunshine, 
it brightens others with’ its glow. It is especially the duty 
of Christians not only to believe that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God,” but to do all that 
hes in their power to make all things work-together for good, 
to extract good from the most adverse éircumstances, and 
profit from every trial, Such a disposition is a mountain 
Strength to its possessor, and will greatly increase both his 
happiness and usefulness. It is wonderful how difficulties 
vanish before a cheerful determination to overcome them. 
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THE -SUNNY SIDE. 
Formidable at a distance, they often prove, when we come to 
a hand-to-hand encounter with them, to be simply contemp- 
tible; and yet these imagined foes are often made pretexts 
by those who love not the sunny side to deter them from 
attempting what is right.” 

But in considering our own sunny sides, and the sunny sides 
of our circumstances, we should not forget the sunny sides of 
our neighbours. This is too often done. How much more 
frequently are the faults and follies of our acquaintances made 
the theme of our conversation than their excellencies! We 
too often cherish the memory of their vices and evil deeds as 
if we “rejoiced in iniquity.” 


‘The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 


A sister of mine, a short time ago, met a number of pro 
fessedly Christian young ladies, to engage in fancy work for a 
charitable object. She was distressed to find that even 
among them scandal was the order of the day. They did not 
even spare one another, for the momeut one left the room, 
those remaining set upon her, and “ picked her to pieces,” 
ridiculing her dress, manners, and peculiarities in a n ost 
merciless fashion. Such conduct is, to say the least, un- 
Christian ; it is altogether opposed to the precept and practice 
of Him we love to call our Lord and Master. 

Addison, in ene of his charming essays in the Spectator, 
mentions a friend who formed his opinion, favourably or 
Otherwise, of visitors, by the way in which they regarded his 
legs—one of which was very handsome, the other deformed. 
If, on entering, the visitor regarded the deformed leg most 
particularly, and overlooked the handsome one, he concluded 


him uncharitable and unworthy ; if, on the contrary, his hand- 


some leg appeared to attract admiring attention, and his de- 
formity was unnoticed, he concluded that the visitor was 
worthy and had a kind heart; Without going to the length 
of entirely agreeing with’ Mr. Addison’s friend in his conclu- 
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sions, I heartily commend the conduct of those who are ready 
to overlook the infirmity, and admire the beauty, in others, 
and I would recommend such an example as one worthy of 
imitation by the readers of the Youth’s Magazine. 

A. H. L. 


} 


Samaritans at Habloos, 
(From an interesting paper by Mr. Geo. Grove, in “ Vacation Tourists, 1861.”) 


I WILt now endeavour to describe the rites of the Yom kippoor, or Day 
of Atonement, of the Samaritans, as I witnessed it at Nabloos in 1861—in 
an extract from a letter written at the time. 

The Samaritans, who number between ninety and a hundred souls, 
besides women and children, inhabit a quarter of their own at the south- 
west angle of the town. The synagogue fs situated within the quarter. I 
entered it first on the evening of the Sabbath, at five o'clock, so as to see 
the conclusion of the ordinary service and the commencement of that of 
the Fast. They tell you that the building’ is 600 years old; and though 
this is probably exaggerated, it has no ornamentation or other evidence to 
contradict it, and it is a venerable edifice, quite in keeping with the vener- 
ablersect who worship within it. Throu gh a little garden, shut in by high 
walls, | entered a small square covered court, which at that time was filled 
with women and children. From thence two low steps lead up into the 
church. Here I put off my boots, and left them amongst the numerous 
slippers of the community who had already entered. The building may 
be best described as a nave of two bays, with chancel and north and soath 
transepts of one bay each, and a chapel between the north transept and the 
west end of the nave. The three last-named portions are raised one step. 
Each bay is groined, and there are two small round apertures in the roof. 
Besides these the only opening is the door, The walls are white, and from 
the vaults hang two quaint glass chandeliers, and one small glass oil-lamp- 
The door is in the north transept, so that on entering, the recess for the 
Torah, or Book of the Law, answering to the chancel, was on the left. 
Directly opposite the door hung a European clock. I retreated to the 
corner immediately on my right, from whence, being raised a step, I could 
overlook the rest, without being myself too prominent. 

It was a striking scene. The floor was covered with carpets. Except 8 
space left up the transepts the whole building was nearly filled by about 
eighty persons, of whom fifteen or twenty were women and children, the 
rest men. All were in white surplices or gowns, with white turbans round 
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their red tarbooshes. All were squatted on the ground, and looking to- 
wards the recess of the Torah, which points in the direction of the Kibleh 
on Mount Gerizim, the one holy place of the community. The back of 
this recess was hung with a veil of dull red and gold—the one piece of 
colour on the walls—behind which, among other similar, but less precious 
treasures, was the Book, or rather Roll of the Law, which the Samaritans 
affirm to be by the actual hand of Abishua, the son of Phinehas, the grand- 
son of Aaron. The only articles of furniture in the chancel were a stool, 
and something which looked like a high-backed chair—a stand for the 
exhibition of the sacred rolls. On the stool lay a bundle in blue silk, It 
was a famous book of the Pentateuch (not a roll) wrapped in handker- 
chiefs, the offerings of the pious. 

In front of the chancel, a little towards the right, was the priest, erect. 
He was dressed exactly like the others, and was reading some service in 4 
loud, harsh, monotonous chant or plainsong, varied by occasional jerks or 
harks, and by strange gestures, as if he were trying to bite violently some- 
thing immediately in front of him, producing altogether not exactly a 
ludicrous, but a most disagreeable and discordant effect. Every here and 
there the congregation joined in with him, with no concord, but the most 
extreme discord. 

| soon discovered that there was a division in the congregation. Between 
the door and the corner of the chancel was a single row of figures squatting 
against the wall. These were the learned. They also filled the recess f 
the further transept, and one was even within the line of the chancel itself. 
This single individual, I afterwards learned, was the younger of the two 
priests of the community. After the minister had proceeded for some time 
with his violent ministrations he stopped, and this second priest began in 
a different tone, much quieter, and evidently different matter. Presently 
all rose, and prostrating themselves in the Moslem fashion, with their faces 
to the ground, uttered a sort of booming sound—the only approach to 
concord, or an agreeable noise which I heard during the whole evening. 
This I took to be the general Amen at the conclusion of the regular 
service. So it was. It was sunset. The Sabbath had ended; but the 
rites of the yom kippoor commenced without an instant’s interval. I had 
noticed water-bottles circulating freely amongst the worshippers for several 
minutes before this. They were now emptied and placed on a shelf over 
my head. The fast had begun, and till the next sunset neither meat, 
drink, smoke, or even medicine will be tasted (however grave the case) by 
man, woman, child, infant, or suckling. 

That the service had changed was quickly evident. The elder priest re- 
commenced reading, and now the whole congregation with him. It was 
the first chapter of the law—the first verse of Genesis—arashit bara 
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Eleoim. The services of this great day, the only fast in the Samaritan 
calendar—which, from -its severity, is looked forward to with uneasiness 
for the whole year—consist of the recital of the whole Pentateuch by 
priests and people, interspersed with common prayers, of the kind already 
described, and creeds, or professions of faith. A few of the congregation 
had books; but if all had possessed thym it would have been of no avail 
for a considerable part of the time, for t*1e service is continued through the 
night, without even the feeble lamp, wjich on every other night of tho 
year but this, burns in front of the holy books. The two priests and a few 
of the people know the whole of the Toyah by heart; others know a single 
book ; others a few chapters; so that there are always respondents, All 
stood up, and the storm of harsh voices raged ‘around. They seemed to 
repeat very fast, and with a metrical, jumping sort of measure, which con- 
verted it almost into a gallop. Now and then—at what particular passages 
I could not discover—they roared or barked still more loudly; now and 
then they prostrated themselves. The prostrations are made at certain 
solemn portions of the law, such as the Ten Commandments. They are 
made by rising from the squatting posure to the knees, then the two 
hands are placed flat on the floor, the palms down, and the forehead (not 
the nose, as in the Moslem prostrations) is brought to the floor between 
them. 

After going in this way through two or three chapters, they stopped, 
and the younger priest recommenced prayers in the plain chant, with 
occasional responses. His part was very similar to the old Gregorian plain- 
song of the Roman Church, but even more archaic in its turns. After a 
quarter of an hour of this, an aged man, seated next the door, began to 
read the Law. His peculiarity seemed to be the repetition, four or five 
times over, of the last syllable of each sentence, with a rumbling, mouthing 
sound, inexpressibly tedious to hear, but which evidently afforded him the 
greatest satisfaction. Then the reading in chorus began again, and then 
Tcame out. A good deal of private devotion had gone on during ‘the 
general service. For instance, my host and several others came in, and 
taking their places here and there, went through a series of prostrations 
and elevations, of the sane kind as the ordinary prayers of the Moslems, 
except the small gestures of touching the ears, turning right and left, &€., 
and during these, it is only right to say, they were most devout and entirely 
absorbed. Bat there was also a good dea) of talking amongst the general 
body in my neighbourhood, arising, in some measure, from the presence of 
the children, who pushed in and out, ani! already began whimpering and 
teasing for water. It was not, however, the talking or minor interruptions 
that struck me, vo much as the hard, undevotional, violent character of the 
Proceedings. Not a'soul seemed to be touched or interested. It was not 
» Bor undignified, but seemed a service without worship. 
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Milian. 


By BE. Sarcenr. 


CHAPTER X.-—-ALARM AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 


In the foregoing chapter we have shown the position which 
Lilian held in the farmer’s family as she drew near to years of 
womanhood. I must adda few more particulars, however; 
as, for instance, that prosperity had continued to flow in upon 
Ralph Fletcher, so that he had considerably increased his sub- 
stance during the years which had elapsed since that night 
when Margaret Butler sought the shelter of his roof, and was 
so hospitably received. Neither the farmer nor his wife ever 
doubted that much of this prosperity was owing to the stran- 
gers whom they thus generously entertained ; and we have seen 
that their gratitude did not evaporate in words, as that which 
is falsely called gratitude always does. ; 

Iilian, therefore, had shared in this prosperity. The i ingeni- 
ous plan by which Ralph Fletcher had contrived that his 
protegée should not be portionless, had succeeded to admira- 
tion ; and at the date to which our story has arrived, Lilian 
had a small, but flourishing flock of sheep pasturing on Ralph 
Fletcher's broad meadows, and a sum of money in her own 


possession as well. 
It is true, if Lilian should become Guy's wife, the posses- 


sions of Lilian would return to enrich the family of her bene- 
factors; but we may very well believe that such a project 
did not enter into the head of the farmer when he made her 
the owner of the mothers of her flock. 

Another particular I have to mention is that while Guy 
Fletcher had long since cast off the superstitions of popery, 
and, what is infinitely better, had embraced the truth of the 
gospel, the farmer and his wife had also been moved from their 
former indifference and worldliness, and had listened, not with- 
out soul profit, to the reading of God’s word from the lips of 
Lilian. True it is, they were too timid to avow themselves 
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“ gospellers,”” which was one of the names given to Protestants, 
neither were they as yet sufficiently enlightened to perceive 
the errors of that system in the belief of which they had been 
bred ; but they could compare the teachings of the Scriptures 
with those of Father Jarvest, anc) could see how much the 
latter was wanting; and though they continued their attend- 
ance at mass in the parish church, and listened to the priest’s 
voice, they far better liked to sit iyt their own hall and to hear 
their good and dear Lilian read tl,’ Bible. 

But this was done in secrecy, -ind oftentimes with fear and 
trembling. Since the accession‘of Queen Mary—or, at any 
rate, after the repealing of all Kit ge Edward’s Protestant laws 
about religion, there could be no more open Bible reading on 
Sunday afternoons as formerly there had been; and Lilian had 
wisely and prudently abstained from saying or doing aught 
which could be strained into positive disobedience to the new 
Popish laws. This and her tender youth may partly account 
for her not having as yet been troubled on the score of religion. 
And there was yet another reason, Father Jarvest had very 
truly spoken of Ralph Fletcher's farm as being ‘a land of 
milk and honey” to himself. The truth is that, in proportion 
as they became dissatisfied with his teaching, the farmer and 
his wife strove to conciliate him with their liberal hospitality, 
hoping thus to secure his friendship against the coming of any 
unforeseen trouble. You may be sure that the wily priest 
partly suspected these motives, though he did not choose to 
express his suspicions. You may very well believe, also, that 
as self-interest was his ruling motive, so if self-interest should 
dictate another course, no sentiment of regard or compassion 
for others would withhold hirh from taking it. 

Dame Randolph also had said truly, that Father Jarvest 
hated Lilian, as he had hated Lilian’s grandmother. He could 
butk now that his wicked life and his hypocrisy in religion were 
well known to her, and that she often shuddered in soul when 
he was near. There was malignity in his dislike of Lilian, 
therefore, however much he had hitherto hid it behind a mask. 
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But now the time was come for this malignity to be un- 
covered ; for he saw clearly that if he stirred not in the matter, 
Dame Randolph would be beforehand with him, and would 
take from him the credit of bringing a heretic to judgment. 

One day, then, about a week after the conference between 
the priest and the “* wise woman,’ when all the men folks were 
away from home, and Mistress Fletcher and her handmaidens 
were dispersed over the farm-house and yard, pursuing their 
daily duties, Alie Fletcher, the youngest child of the house, 
came running into the hall, where Lilian was preparing the 
mid-day nipal. 

* Lilian,” said she, “there be men coming up to the farm, 
and I'ather Jarvest is with them.” 

‘“ What men be they, Alie?” asked the young woman, not 
without a feeling of dread; for it might then have been 
especially saidt’ that’ none could tell what a day or an hour 
might bring forth. 

“I know not what men they be,” replied the child, for lL 
was not very near, and I saw not their faces ; but they have on 
long black cloaks, like the old sacristan* on Sundays.” 

Lilian turned pale. “They be the apparitorst of whom I 
have heard,”’ she thought to herself; but she only said aloud, 
‘How many men be there, Alie ?”’ 

“'T'wo besides the priest,” said the little one. 

“And how know you that they be coming hither, my 
birdie ?”’ asked Lilian, as unconcernedly as she could. 

‘“ Because they turned out of the road into our in-field, 
Lilian, and took their way across it, which none would do, 
except they were coming hither,”’ 

The argument was good, and the first impulse of Lilian was 
to make her escape from the hall ere the priest and his com- 
panions arrived. ‘There were hiding-places enough in the old 
ruins, she very well knew, where she might remain concealed 
for hours, or even days, so she were not betrayed, and of this 


replied the child. 


* One who had the care of the church utensils, 
+ Officers of the ecclesiastical courts. 
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she need have had little fear. But one moment’s considera- 
tion convinced Lilian that, if indeed she were the object of this 
visit, her flight or concealment might bring injury to those 
whom she loved. Besides this, she revolted from the thought 
of hiding herself, as though she were a wrong doer. No; she 
would not flee. 

And, then, another thought naturally was, “ Oh, if Guy 
were at hand, to protect his poor Lilian!” But this wish was 
dismissed much more rapidly than the previous impulse. “If 
he were here he could not help te against these men,” she 
thought ; “‘and he would do or say that which would involve 
him in my own ruin; so I am glad he is not here.”’ 

You may be sure that while these thoughts passed through 
Lilian’s mind, she did not forget tg lift up her soul to God for 
help in this time of need—for his strength to strengthen her, 
his wisdom to guide, and his good Spirit to comfort her; and 
having done this, and cast her cares and concernments upon 
God, who cared for her, she felt composed, and continued the 
work she had before her, telling the child that if indeed the 
men were coming to the farm, they would soon show them- 
selves, and in that case it would be proper to call her mother 
to receive the unexpected guests. 

Lilian had scarcely said this when Father Jarvest and the 
officers (for such indeed the two men were) entered the hall. 

It needed but to look into the priest’s face to see how com- 
pletely he had thrown off the mask of friendship, and stood 
revealed as an open foe. He spoke not to Lilian, save to 
command that she left not the room, while he desired the 
child, who yet lingered, looking at the strangers, to bring her 
mother to speech with him. 

“Peace be to you, Mistress Fletcher,” said he, when the 
farmer's wife came hurrying in. “I will not say peace to 
thine house, for there be one present to whom that word 
‘peace’ would be a misspoken word.” | 
“What means yotr reverence ?”’ said Mistress Fletcher, 
faintly. “I trust there be nothing gone wrong.” 
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“There be something gone wrong, dame,” said the priest, 
“when a true daughter of the Church, as I trust thou art, 
dost reset* and sustain her enemies in the bosom of thine 
household.” 

“ Your reverence, your reverence, these be dreadful words!” 
exclaimed the farmer’s wife, looking round her with terror, 
and difficultly supporting her trembling frame. 

“ Ay, and it will be found that the just anger of holy Church 
s yet more dreadful,’ continued Father Jarvest ; but fear 
not, woman; no harm shall come to thee nor to thy hus- 
band, so thou do answer truly the questions I have to ask. 
But beware, if thou concealest the smallest matter it will go 
ill with thee.” 

‘Tl know not what there be that I should conceal,” said 
Mrs. Fletcher, hesitantly; “ but methought your reverence 
was too good a friend to us to be frightening two poor help- 
less women thus.”’ 

“There be no earthly friendships which may stand in the 
way of pious duty,” said Father Jarvest, with an air of severe 
virtue ; and think not, good woman, that it be true friendship 
to hide sinfulness even in our best beloved. It is truly better 
that one rebellious member be cut off, than that all perish in 
the fire.’’ 

While this conversation was going on Lilian had time for 
reflection. It was certain that she was aimed at; and she 
could gather from what fell from the priest that, although her 
own destruction was determined on, the safety of the farmer's 
family was not positively endangered. This thought greatly 
encouraged her, and though her countenance was pallid, her 
heart was strengthened. 

It was far otherwise with Dame Fletcher, however ; and it 
wanted only the terms “ rebellious member’ and “ perish in 
the fire” to put the finishing stroke to her prostration of mind, 
and it was with difficulty that she could be brought to under- 
stand the interrogations of the priest. 


* Harbour. 
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“Is there not a printed book in this house called the Bible, 
written in the vulgar tongue ?”’ hte asked. 

“It may be so,”’ gasped the poor woman, looking round in 
bewilderment. “ Here be a book which—but, Saint Catherine 
help me !—I knew not that it was wicked to listen to the good 
words,” ? 

“She hath confessed it,” said yne of the apparitors to the 
other, significantly, as he opencd \1is mouth for the first time. 

“There is such a book then? Bring it hither,” said the 
priest. 

“As Lam a true, though poor, ignorant woman, I know 
not where the book be,”’ said Mistress Fletcher, looking help- 
lessly towards Lilian. And this in leed was true, for since the 
persecutions had become rife, Lilisn had taken the precaution 
of concealing her Bible in a cert: in hiding-place which she 
contrived for it in her own chambe, and no one besides herself 
certainly knew whence she drew it when she brought it forth 
from time to time. But Dame fletcher’s answer evidently 
displeased the priest, who said steraly : 

“ Trifle not, woman: know you not that your own safety 
hangeth as it were on a thread?” *% 

Lilian came forward a step or two, and interposed her 
slight and graceful form between te priest and the terrified 
woman, 

“ Hear me, sir,”’ said she. “It i true indeed that Mistress 
Fletcher knows not where the baék may be; nor is she an- 
swerable for its being in her house. The book is mine, and | 
have hidden it; not because it is eyil, but because I have long 
looked for this day. But now, sir, since as you say it will 
save Mistress Fletcher from further trouble, if it will please 
you to follow me I will show you where the book 1s, and you 
must do your pleasure both with it and with me.” 

“The wench hasteth to her own destruction,” whispered 
the apparitor who had not yet spoken, to his fellow, who 
nodded and smiled, while a gleam of satisfaction passed over 

the countenance of Father Jarvest. 
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“Tt is well,” he said; “ lead on then to this hiding-place.” 

“ But I must yet have your promise that no harm shall come 
therefrom to this kind and dear family who have protected me 
from my very childhood,” said Lilian. 

This was more than the farmer’s wife could bear; or rather, 
it had the effect of infusing womanly courage into her heart ; 
for, springing forward, she cast her arms round the maiden, 
pressed her closely to her heart, and cried : 

“ Lilian, beloved child, think not of me !—care nought for 
me !—think of thyself, Lilian !”’ 

A gentler heart than had ever beaten in Father Jarvest’s 
bosom since he had been priest would surely have melted at 
this tender scene, at least into momentary compassion. But 
he only grimly smiled; and bidding Lilian to take heed that 
the only hope for the coming off scatheless of Mistress Fletcher 
and her husband and others in the household, was to be found 
in the maiden’s frank and free confession of her guilt and 
crime, he directed her to show him the hiding-place of which 
she had spoken, 


Che Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Anona the most interesting and valuable monuments of 
early English history, are several manuscripts in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, preserved in the Cottonian Collections at the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, respectively, under the name of the 
* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” Only six originals are known to 
be in existence, of which four are at the British Museum. 
With considerable variations, they all contain brief annals of 
the events of English history from the earliest period to the 
death of King Stephen. Only one of them is continued to 
this point (A.D. 1154), the earliest breaking off at the death of 
Edward the Confessor (a.p. 978). The truth appears to be 
that the manuscripts belonged to various monasteries, and 
were continued in each by its own historiographer. 
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These important relics of ‘a itiquity (such as no other 
European nation possesses) have |xeen several times collated 


and translated into modern Eng\ish, and they present the + 


events of the early history of our: ountry in a very readable 
and entertaining form. Having regird to their monkish origin, 
and the superstitions of the age, w} may expect some curious 
revelations from them, and in this we are not disappointed. 
For example, under the date 4.p:': 48; we are informed that 
“this year John the Baptist displa ed his head at Jerusalem, 
on the spot which was formerly He rod’s palace, to two monks 
who had come from the East to off jr up prayers.” 

Signs in the heavens, too, are frequently noticed as the 
precursors of calamities. In s.p. 793, we are told that dire 
forewarnings came over the land of the Northumbrians, and 
woefully terrified the people ; there were excessive whirlwinds 
and lightnings, and fiery dragons were seen flying in the air. 
A great famine soon followed these tokens; and a little after 
that, the ravages of heather: men made lamentable havoc of 
God’s church at Lindisfarne by rapine and slaughter. 

We meet with numerous Romigh miracles. In a.p. 797, it 
is said, the Romans cut out the tiingue of Pope Leo, put out 
his eyes, and drove him from his. ee; but soon afterwards, by 
the help of God, he was able to \ xe and speak, and became 
Pope again as before. In the sam, year, the body of Withroga 
was found at Dereham, all wholé and uncorrupted, fifty-five 
years after ner death. “ft | 

But, of course, the principal feature in the history of those 
constant harassing of the Danes, and the conflicts among the 
petty kings and with neighbouring nations. A full and 
valuable account is given of the various warlike engagements 
of the great Alfred. Sometimes the monkish chronicler warms 
with his subject into poetry ; and several pieces are interspersed 
through the annals, not rhymed, ut rhythmical, consisting of 
lines rather shorter than those of Longfellow’s “ Hiawaths,” 
but in the same style. A rough rendering of the earliest of 
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these, in point of time, will give a notion of their merit. It 
is to be understood that by Scots are meant the inhabitants of 
Ireland, and our monkish author is describing how one of their 


incursions was repelled (4.p. 937) :— 


Here Athelstan, the king, 
The lord of England's earls, 
The bracelet-giver to the brave, 

His battle-flag unfurls,. 


He and his brother true, 
Edmund, the etheling, [swords, 
Win glory with their trenchant 
And chase the Scottish king. 


Sons of a noble race, 
And worthy of their sires, 

In many a battle well they fight, 
To guard their household fires. 


On Brumby’s field the foe 
oy They crush the livelong day; 
And Scotsmen fall on every side 
Throughout the bloody fray. 
The blood of Scotsmen showered 
The field from morn till night, 
From daybreak till the sun went 
down— 
God’s mighty orb of light. 


Beside the warrior’s corse, 
Unused his javelin lay ; 

Where, resting on his battered shield, 
His life had ebbed away. 


Wearied and sad, the Scots 
Commence a base retreat ; 
Bat still the Saxon conquerors 

Follow with flying feet. 


Not one of all who came 
With Anlaf from afar, 
Though brave and bold, could hold 
his own 
With Mercian men of war. 


| Five of their youthful kings 
Stretched on the battle stead ; 

And seven more puissant earls 
Of Anlaf’s host lay dead. 


The Scottish men of war 
In countless numbers fell ; 
The shipmen, too, who fed the 
sword 
Were more than I can tell, 


Urged to the noisy deep, 
By unrelenting fate, 
| The band of hardy Seots took 
flight— 
For some, alas! too late. 
The vessels drove afloat, 
And saved the chieftain’s life ; 
And with him fied old Constantine, 
Well used to scenes of strife, 


A bitter day for him— 
His band of friends o’erthrown ;. 
His own young son, upon the field, 
Left to expire alone. 
The veteran soldier's heart 
Had little cause for joy ; 
Nor had his master, nor the men, 
Who joined in their employ. 
No victory could they claim 
Over the hosts arrayed; [field 
| Wor boast ‘that they had in the 
With Edward’s offspring played. 


The Northmen took to sea, 
And on the roaring main, 
Shamed relics of a mighty host, 

| Seught Dublin once again. 
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So, too, king Athelstan, | No ancient writers tell 
| And Edmund, hardy knight, Of amore bloody fight, 
| Returned to their West Saxon’s | Since first the Saxons from the 
land East 
Triumphant from the fight. : Saw England’s cliffs of white } 
The armies left behind Singe first those men of war, 
Grey wolf, and raven dark, _Erom o’er the broad blue sea, 
To gloat upon these deedsof death— | Forred to the fastnesses of Wales 
Hoarse vulture, greedy hawk. | The British earls to flee. 


There are some dashing, warlik§ expressions in this simple 
old poem; but in some others, ‘the*chronicler writes in a 
pathetic vein, and there are frequent touches of great beauty 
in his references to the deaths of pious kings, and similar sub- 
jects, which we have not space to translate. 

So the chronicle proceeds to the time of the last Saxon king; 
‘and in a tone of quiet resignation our author records the sub- 
‘mission of priests and people to ‘he conquest by William of 
Normandy ; how Aldred, Archbisyop of York, and the young 
prince Edgar, Harold's heir, and aj] the chief men of London, 
went to Berkhampstead to meet the Conqueror, who had been 
occupying the interval in plunder, and overrunning the country, 
and then submitted, after much harm had been done ; “ andit 
was very unwise they had not done so before, since God, for 
our sins, would not better things ; and they gave him hostages, 
and swore oaths to him, and he vowed to them that he would 
be a loving lord over them ; nevertheless, all the while the 
Normans were plundering wherever they went. . . . And 
they built castles wide throughout the nation, and oppressed 
the poor of the country, and ever since evil has greatly in- 
creased. May the end be good when God will !”’ 

We should not soon exhaust the storehouse of interesting 
facts and incidents contained in these valuable old records: 
but there is a limit to the space which can be set apart to them. 
We might trace how the riches and power of the old monasteries 
grew up by the benefactions of .sugcessive kings ; how the in- 
fluence of the Romish prelates was acquired and maintained ; 
by such men, on the one hand as Dunstan, Swithin, and 
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Aidan, who have left to the present. day, a reputation for 
eminent holiness of life, according to the light they had; and 
on the other, as Wilfred and Lanfranc, better known for their 
astuteness in obtaining political power. It is pleasant to read 
records made at the time (now near a thousand years ago) of 
events as they passed; and specially pleasant to read them in 
the simple and expressive language of our Saxon forefathers. 
On the whole, though sadly full of traces of superstition, 
anarchy, and bloodshed, yet they awaken the reflection that 
England has been for many centuries a Christian nation, and 
can point to a long roll of devout kings and prelates, who did 
the best that was in their power to establish and strengthen 
in the country that holy religion, to the widespread practice of 
which, in our own day, Great Britain owes all its glory and 
its influence, moral and material, among the peoples of the 


earth. W. B. 


Sel€-Conceit. 


AN idle weed that used to crawl 
Unseen behind the garden wall 

(Its most becoming station), 
At last refresh’d by sun and showers, 
Which nourish weeds, as well as flowers, 
Amused its solitary hours 

With thoughts of elevation. 


Those thoughts increasing day by day, 

It shot forth many an upward spray, 
And many a tendril band ; 

But as it could not climb alone, 

It uttered ofa lazy groan 

To moss and mortar, stick and stone, 
To lend a helping hand. 


At length, by friendly arms sustained, 
Th’ aspiring vegetable gained 


» 


The object of its labours ; 
That which had cost her many a sigh, 
And nothing less would sa¥isfy— 
Which was not only being high, - 
But Aigher than her nyighbours. 


And now this weed, though weak and spent 


With climbing up the steep ascent, 
Admired her ficure tall; 

And then (for vanity ne’er ends 

With that which it at first intends) 


Began to laugh at those poor friends 
That helped her up the wall. 


But by and by, my lady spied 
The garden on the other sigle ; 
And fallen was her crist 
To see, in neat array be ow, 
A bed of all the flowers ‘hat blow, 
Lily and rose,—a goodly show, 
In fairest colours dres , 


Recovering from her firt, surprise, 
She soon began to criticise,— 
“A dainty site indeed f 
I'd be the meanest thing that blows, 
Rather than that affected rose, 
So much perfame offends my nose,” 
Exclaims the vulgar weed. 


“ Well, *tis enough to make one chilly, 
To see that pale, consunptive lily 
Among these painted plks. 
Miss Tulip, too, looks waad'rous odd, 
She’s gaping like a dying cod; 
What a queer stick is géldea-rod ! 
And how the violet pokes! 


‘ Not for the gayest tint that lingers 
On honeysuckle’s rosy fijsgers, 
Would I with her exchange; 
For this, at least, is very clear, 
Since they are there, and lam here, 
I occupy a higher sphere — 
Enjoy a wider range.” | 
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Alas! poor envious weed !—for, lo “ 
That instant came the gardener's hoe, 
And lopped her from her sphere}; 
But none lamented when she fell ; 
No passing Zephyr sighed, “ farewell ;” ; 


No friendly Bee would hum her knell, ; 
No Fairy dropt a tear. 

While those sweet flowers, of genuine werth, } 
A 


Inclining towards the modest earth, 
Adorn the vale below ; 

Content to hide in sylvan dells, 

Their rosy buds and purple bells, ’ 

Tho’ scarce a rising Zephyr tells 
The secret where they grow. 


“Let no man think more highly of himself than he ought 
to think.” What a vast alteration would take place in society 
if this reasonable rule were to be attended to! If every one 
were to fall into his proper place in self-estimation (as he must 
eventually do in the estimation of others), how many mistakes 
—how much mortification would be prevented! For it is in 
every sense true, that “he that exalteth himself shall be 
abased.”’ They who value themselves on any account too 
highly, will certainly receive that mortifying request from 
one and another, “ friend, go down lower.” How wise then, 
how secure are they, who voluntarily take the lowest room :— 

“ He that is down need fear no fall.” 


But it requires years and experience to know ourselves : 
hence it is, that self-conceit is the fault of youth; while we 
look for true modesty among the wise, the learned, and the 
venerable. 

How much better would it be to learn our own insignificance 
by observation and reflection, than to have it discovered to us by 
our friends and neighbours. Yet it often requires very broad 
hints from those around us, before we even begin to suspect 
that we had rated ourselves too highly; and sometimes even 

' this will not do; rather than suppose themselves mistaken, 
some will imagine all the world to be so, and conclude that 
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their merits are overlooked. But this isa kind of injustice 
that very rarely takes place in society: and even if, owing to 
accidental circumstances, it shouli in any instance be the case 
that we are thought of more memly than we deserve, let it 
ever be remembered, that nothing can be done on our parts to 
redress the grievance. In most fhings, indeed, the more we 
can help ourselves the better ;;ynd he that would have his 
business done must do it himse#f; but here, it is just the 
reverse. If we set but one step towards our own exaltation, 
we shall assuredly have to take two or three downwards for 
our pains. To deserve esteem is ty our power, but if we claim 
it, we cease to deserve, and shall certainly forfeit it. 

Young people, at the period whgn they are acquiring know- 
ledge, are very liable to self-conceit; and thus, by their own 
folly defeat the great purpose of igstruction ; which is, not to 
make them vain, but wise. They are apt to forget that know- 
ledge is not for show, but for ie : and that the desire to 
exhibit what they know, is invari: bly a proof of their acquire- 
ments being superficial. . 

Besides, like most other faults, self-conceit is no solitary 
failing, but ever brings many more in its train, They who 
are very desirous to shine themse ves, are always envious of 
the attainments of others ; and lik» the weed in our fable, will 
be ingenious in discovering defec’s in those who’are more 
accomplished than themselves. Lt vain have no rest unless 
they are uppermost, and more conspicuons than all around 
them. The most interesting pursuits cannot render retirement 
agreeable : concealment to them is'wretchedness. 

There is no generous sentiment, no amiable disposition, no 
warm affection, but is chilled and:blighted by the secret in- 
fluence of self-conceit ; and perhaps, there are none who more 
frequently or more effectually transgress the spirit of that 
great commandment of the law—* to love our neighbour as 
ourselves,” than the vain. How many are there, who, while 
they would tremble at the idea of defrauding a companion of 
any part of her property, will not scruple to use a thousand 
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little artifices to rival and supplant her in the opinion of 
others; thus endeavouring to rob her of that which she 
probably values much more. | 

There are three things which those who are conscious of a 
tendency to self-conceit would do well to remember :— 

First, That this fault is always most apparent in persons of 
mean minds, and superficial acquirements : a conceited person 
may, indeed, be clever, but never can become great. 

Secondly, That however they may suppose this weakness to 
be concealed within their own bosoms, there is no fault that is 
really so conspicuous, or that it 1s more impossible to hide from 
the eyes of others. 

Thirdly, That it is highly offensive in the sight of God; and 
wholly inimical to moral and religious improvement. 


Now, is there any gaudy weed who would fain become a 


sterling flower? Let such be assured that this wish, if 


prompted by right motives, and followed up by sincere endeay- 
ours, will not be in vain. But let it be remembered, that such 
a change can never be effected by merely adopting the colours 
and affecting the attitudes of one. This would be but to be- 
come an artificial flower at best; without the grace and 
fragrance of nature. Be not, then, satisfied with imitation 


which, after all, is more laborious and difficult than aiming at 
reality.”’—Jane Taylor. 


Scripture Aicbus. 
Where Jeroboam placed a god when he a throne received ; 
Where Nisroch’s blinded votaries in bygone ages lived ; 
Where Dagon’s priests officially did cause their god to rise ; 
And where the priest of Jupiter prepared a sacrifice ; 
Where Ashtaroth was served, and where Diana’s shrines were made ; 
Where Bel and Nebo both were made to stoop and bow the head; 
Where Abram worshipped idols on the other side the flood ; 
And where the king of Shechem took the silver from his god. 
Arrange this list of names to which I have referred, 
The name of Ekron’s god they'll give you in a word. I. 


Answer to Scripture Rebus (page 552). 
Bera. E lah. Lemuel. Saul. H ezekiah. A gag. Zimri. Z achariah 
A rtaxerxes. RK ezin. 

BELSHAZZAR. 
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Gathering of Sunday Stholars at Preston. 
Tnere is at Preston, in Lancashire, a great local festival, 
called the “ Preston Guild,”’ celebrated once in twenty years, 
It was held at the beginning of last, month, and on one of the 
days, Friday, Sept. 5th, there was o large gathering of Sunday 
school children, which is thus dese,ibed :-— 


The great event of the day was a demons jration of Sunday school scholars 
not confined to one class or sect, but embracing all denominations without 
exception. At an early hour in the morning, the children began to assem- 
ble in their various school-rooms, and for a considerable time the streets 
were dotted with groups of twos and threes, all dressed in their neatest and 
best attire, and all hurrying forward as fast as their little legs and the 
closely pressed multitudes of sightseers wouhl let them, to their respective 
places of meeting. On their arrival there, each was presented, by the con- 
siderate liberality of the Mayor, with a Guild medal, which was worn 
attached to the breast with blue riband during the whole of the subse- 
quent proceedings of the day. In addition to this appropriate decoration 
most of the children were adorned with white or coloured rosettes. From 
the schoolrooms they marched in processional order, in many cases headed 
by bands of music, to one or other of thrae great centres, appropriated 
respectively to the Church of England schools, the Catholic schools, and 
those belonging to the body of Protestant Dissenters. Thence they walked 
in three large divisions to Avenham-park, where they were united into one 
vast mass, and where certain proceedings took place which will be presently 
described. All the streets traversed by these processions were thronged 
with spectators, who, unable to find sufficient standing room on the pave- 
ments, invaded the houses on either side, filling the windows and clustering 
on the roofs like bees. The children walked two abreast, and never surely 
were prouder or happier little people seen in the world. As they paced 
along to the lively strains of numerous bands, with a thousand flags and 
bannerets waving gaily above their heads, their rosy faces glowed with 
delight, which was reflected back again from the smiling features of the 
spectators. Many of the girls were dressed in spotless white, with blue or 
green scarfs, while the boys carried small union jacks, which fluttered in 
the air as they strode onward with the gait of precocious manhood. 
Nothing could exceed the display of flags, banners, and devices of various 
kinds, but those of the Catholic schools were pre-eminently beautiful. They 
consisted of the richest silk, fringed with gold, and were either stiff with 
embroidery, or covered with paintings of the most charming description. 
Here and there, too, in the Catholic processiogy, silver crosses studded with 
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jewels shone and sparkled in the sun, adding immensely to the brilliancy 
of the spectacle. 

Avenham-park, the point to which the processions converged, is a small 
but beautiful meadow, almost as smooth as a bowling-green, on the banks 
of the Ribble, at the south end of the town. It is enclosed landward by a 
semicircular range of hills, or rather cliffs, the upper face of which is cut 
into serpentine walks and gardens, the latter attached to a row of villa 
residences built on the summit of the heights. The low ground nearest the 
river was reserved for the Sunday-school children, but the slope behind as 
far as the foot of the private gardens was put into the possession of the 
public. No better spot could have been selected for a display on a grand 
scale, for the level meadow formed a splendid arena, while the surrounding 
heights, with their walks and terraces at diflerent-elevations, rose with the 
sweep ofan amphitheatre. Early in the afternoon all the entrances to the 
park were closed against the public, and for the space of three hours the 
school children poured through them in unbroken streams. As fast as they 
arrived they were disposed with admirable precision around a platform 
erected in the centre of the ground. ‘There was not the slightest disorder 
or irregularity ; on the contrary, the children marched, wheeled, and faced 
about at the word of command with the skill of trained soldiers, and at last 
each school found itself exactly in the place where it was intended to be. 
From time to time, during the arrival of the schools, the Mayor showed 
himself on the central platform, and on every such occasion the boys gave 
him a hearty cheer, which he courteously acknowledged by taking off his 
hat and bowing. The tedium of waiting was further relieved by the per 
formances of three military bands which played successively, “‘’ The British 
Grenadiers,” ‘“ Auld lang Syne,” and “ Stanley for ever.” When all had 
assembled, the scene was really magnificent. Every inch of the rising 
ground was covered with spectators, of whom at least 60,000 or 70,000 
must have been present. The gardens higher up were filled with gay groups 
of ladies and gentlemen, while the windows and roofs of the houses which 
crown the heights were all fully occupied. On the green sward below were 
massed certainly not less than 25,000 children, over whose heads innu- 
merable flags and banners floated and rustled in the air, and from whom 
there occasionally arose a cheer which must have been heard ata distance 
of many miles. Immediately behind flowed the rapid Ribble, its broad 
bosom swelled by the recent rains, and covered with a fleet of switt-darting 
pleasure boats. Beyond lay a wide expanse of richly-wooded country, 
With here and there a mansion or farm-house, or, more rarely, the chimney 
of a cotton mill peeping out from the foliage. Over this splendid scene 
the sun shed a flood of golden light, the ardour of his beams, which might 
otherwise have been ‘oo keenly felt, tempered by white fleecy clouds, re- 
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gembling masses of driven snow. The universal opinion was that such a 
scene had never before been witnessed in Preston. and that it was alone 
sufficient to render the Guild memorable for ever. But the effect was still 
further increased when the children and instrumental bands broke into a 
hymn composed for the occasion. The mighty volume of sound rose and 
swelled until it seemed to fill the air, and when it died away an irrepres- 
sible cheer, repeated again and again, burst from the immense auditory on 
the heights above. A similar impression was produced by the National 
Anthem, which fitly closed the proceedings in the park. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and the children were immediately put in motion, leaving 
the park in the same order in which they had entered it, and with the 
same absence of confusion they perambulated some of the principal streets, 
to the admiration of all who beheld them, and then returned to their re- 
spective school-rooms, where they were regaled with tea and cake. Well 
they deserved their treat. They had undergone no small amount of fatigue 
during the day, they had conducted themselves throughout with exemplary 
propriety and decorum, and they had furnished to the spectators one of the 
finest and most interesting sights ever witnessed here or elsewhere. 


St 


Comments 
For racu Sunpay tHe Monrn. 


CORNELIUS, 


October 5.—His CovUNTRY AND CALLING. “<A certain man in (Cwearca 
called Cornelius, a centurion of the band.” (Acts x. 1.) TJerts for Repett 


tion.—Morning, Acts xii. 18, 19; Afternoon, Acts xxi. 7,8; Evening, 
Acts xxi. 10, 11. 


At the time here referred to, the Jewish nation were subject 
to the Romans, the district was governed by Herod, 
and the people were kept under by Roman soldiers, a band 
of whom, called the Italian band, was in charge of Cornelius. 
He lived at Cmsarea, a large town built:in honour of Cesar, 
the Roman emperor, on the eastern shor of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Cornelius was thus subject to autha rity, yet had authority 
over others, which he so exercised as tha; those under him both 
respected and loved him. Not only wa,,he a favourite with 
his own soldiers and fellow-countrymen, but even with 
the Jews, although they were always jreminded of their 
degradation when they saw a Roman officer. God orders in 
his providence where men shall live, axil: what position they 
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shall fill, and it) is well in early life to ask God’s guidance as 
to how and where we shall spend our days. We may safely 
leave the decision in his hands. 


October 12.—His CnHaracter, “A devout man, and one that feared 
God.” (Acts x. 2.) Terts for Repetition.— Morning, Psalm xxv. 1, 3 ; After- 
noon, verses 8, 10; Kvening, verses 12, 14. 


We must not condemn people because of the office they 
happen to fill, for a good man may be filling an undesirable 
position, and a bad man be found in circumstances far too 
good for him. Cornelius, though a Roman and a soldier, ex- 
hibits an excellence of character which should put to shame 
many who possess greater advantages. Thoughtfulness, 
and perhaps acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures, had 
induced him to cast away the idolatry of Rome, and to recog- 
nize one living and true God, whose power, wisdom, and 
goodness, filled his mind with reverential awe. He paid to 
God the homage due to his name, called upon him daily for 
the bestowment of the blessings he required, and recommended 
his service and worship to those about him. He secured set 
times for devotion, and regularly and perseveringly observed 
them. As yet he had not received the light of the Gospel, but 
he acted according to the light he had. He also mourned over 
his sins, and accustomed himself to fasting. Nor was he less 
diligent in his duty to man than in that to God. He com- 
passionated those that were in distress, and gave much alms 
to the poor and needy. God takes notice of all we do, and is 
pleased with the first buddings of piety in the soul, weak and 
feeble though they may be. 


October 19.—Visttep ny AX Anorn. “ Was warned from God by an 
holy angel, ”" (Acts x. 22.) Texts for Repetition,— Morning, Gen. Xxxii. 
“4, 25; Afternoon, Judges xiii. 2,3; Evening, Luke i. 11—13. 


An angel was sent to Cornelius at the hour of prayer (for 
we are best prepared at such times to receive visits from 
heaven) ina visible form, so that Cornelius could distinctly see 
him; the angel called him by name—it was no delusion ; and 
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Cornelius was afraid, and enquired, “What is it, Lord?” 
The angel told Cornelius how acceptable to God was his 
manner of life—desired him to send to Joppa for the Apostle 
Peter, who would impart farther instruction in Divine things. 
Cornelius was much pleased, and withdut-delay sent three con- 
fidential messengers to fetch Peter, one cf' whom was a devout 
soldier, who had greatly benefitted by hhis master’s example 
and prayers. 

who are better informed in religious matters. than themselves. 
Alas! some are so conceited that they think themselves wiser 
than all others, and fancy, however other young people have 
erred, that they are safe. Ignorance and self-confidence are 


the surest precursors.of a fall. 


October 26.—How wis Prayers axp OsEprence WERE 
“While Peter thus spake, the Holy Ghost fejl on all them which heard the 
word.” (Acts. x. 44) Texts for Repetition——Morning, Rom. x. 9, 10; 
Afternoon, verses 11, 12 ; Evening, ver-es 18, 14. 


Prayers shall never go unanswered, especially the prayers of 
the young convert. One angel is sent to guide Cornelius, 
another to prepare Peter for the reception of the visitors. Up 
to this time the Gospel had been preached chiefly to the Jews, 
but Peter was instracted by a vision that henceforth the 
Gentiles were to be invited to accept the salvation of Jesus 
Christ. After having heard the statement of the messengers, 
Peter gladly accompanied them to Ciesarea, where Cornelius, 
his family, and friends were called together. Peter then 
opened his mouth, and by the teachings of the blessed Spirit 
showed that salvation cannot come by our obedience to the 
Divine law, because we in all things come short, but that God 
lias reconciled the world unto himself by Jesus Christ, who 
was made a sin offering for us that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him. This was. good news, indeed, 
to that little congregation, who were told God had no respect 
of persons or people, but that whogoever believeth in Jesus 


should receive remission of sins and oternal life. H. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 


MISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. WITH 14 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By the late Josern A. Mun, of the Sunday School Union. 


British and Foreign School, Borough Read :— 

“My dear Sir,—Permit me to thank you for the nice copy of your 
* Palestine’ with which you favoured me. I have great er ee 
able to say, that it to me to be d 

e & prominent place amongst the school- countr 

“Mr. J. A. Meen.” 3, 

“ A well body of iuformation respecting the geography of the 
Holy Land. climate and physical features are described in detail ; 
and special care has been taken to localise the narrative and its 
associatians. A map and numerous engravings to the interest and 
value of the work.” — Educational Record. 

“Mr. Meen’s ‘Geography of Palestine’ we have examined with care 

Two other hand-books on the same subject we have seen 
before, but Mr. Meen has advantages over both the others. Seances > 
should be in the library of every teacher, both in a day or Sunday-school. 

It is both cheap and good.” —English Journal of Education. 


In foap. 8vo., [Lustrated with $1 Engravings, in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. 
BIBLE MONTSHS; 


OR, THE SEASONS IN PALESTINE, AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, 


By W. H. Grosz, F.G.8., of the Sunday School Union, 
Dena of “ Illustrative Teaching,” &c. 


“Tt will well repa stady ef every teacher desirous of being in 
elucidating the frequent allasioos Scripture to the seasons and their phenomena.’’ — 
Wesleyan Sunday M 


the illustrations, while the letter-press is replete 
with nee and elegant observation.”— The British Standard. 
“A useful of reference for Sunday-school teachers, evidently carefully prepared, 
and deserves great praise. 
“ Mr. Groser has produced a very useful ea SEER, 
tions seasons of the Holy Land, various portions of Scripture, and renders 
mab its allusions more intelligible or more forcible.”—Sunday Teacher’s Treasury. 
= Aug Groser has rendered valuable service to teachers by collecting the materiais 
seattered through jlarger and ep Bens and presenting them in a connected 
narrative. The numerous illustrations add much to the beauty and value of his work." 


— Educator. 

“It is elegantly printed, and profusely illustrated with engravings. A teacher ma 
Journal of Education, 
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Branches Running Over the Wall; 


Or, Incidents Lilustrative of the Collateral Benefits of Sunday School 
Operations. By R. E. 
show that Sunday -schools are indircetly, 


The work be every Sunday library, 
tto every y > 
as a meansof cnoouragement to them,” Journal 
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Pant 4.—Star of Peace—The River 
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Never—Beautiful Zion—The Lord is 
my Shepherd. 


YOUNG... 


Part 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth— 
Suffer us to Come to Thee—Lidbrook 
—Kind Words can never Die—Go when 
the Morning Shineth—Look to Jesus— 
God is Love. we 

Parr 10.—Star of Heaven—Days of 
Summer’s Glory—Hark! all Nature 
Sings—Come unto me—Autumn Song 
—Unity — Parting Hymn — Saviour, 
breathe an Evening Blessing. 


Part 11.— Happy, Happy Sunday— 
Chverful Voices—Calvary—Our Shep. 
heid—Gems and Flowers—Brightest 
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an? 12.—Nature’s Praise — Good 
David—Morning Hymn— Nearer Home 
-—To-Day the Saviour comes — The 
Broken Heart—The Book—For a 
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Part 13.—The Pilot—Behold the 


Pant 5.—Christ the River of Life | Gracious Saviour—“ Just as I am”’— 
—Hasten, Lord, the‘ Glorious Time | Jegus Christ, my Lord and King—A 
—Childhood’s Years — Thanksgiving. Crown of Glory Bright—We come— 


Hymn—The Better Land—The World 
their Fancied Pearl may Crave. 


Sanctus, 
Part 14.—Hail, Sweet Sabbath Day 


Pant 6.—Come Away—O Happy 
Land — Anniversary Hymn — Hari! 
the Deep Toned Bell is Calling—Day 
of Rest—Heavenly Home—Evening | 
Hymn—The Shining Shore. 


Pant 7.—Christmas Pieces. Glory 
to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas 
Song—Songs of Praise— Old Hum- 
phrey’s Christmas Carol—Worcester- | 
shire Christmas Carol. 

8.—Come and Sing—O Thou 
who art ever the same—The Bible! | 
The Bible!—There’s not a Tint-— 
Hark! Ten Thousand Harps and Voices: 
—-lead, Kindly Light. - | 


—Bright Prospects—-The Early Offer- 
ing— Praise to the Redeemer — The 
Saviour’s Invitation—Glory to God on 
High—Revival Hymn: Even me. 


Pant 15.—Talents—The Change— 
Sabbath Hours—Safety—Come, let us 
Sing of Jesus— Passing not away—The 
Sure Refuge— My Deer Sunday 
School. 


Parr 16.—Oh, how He loves!— 
Holy Bible, well I love thee !++No Home 
but Heaven—A Grace—The Happy 
Sabbath “School — Morning Praise— 
Sy ring Time— Stratten’s. 
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Che Prince of Wales. 


By English law the period of attaining majority, that is to 
say, coming of age, is twenty-one years. Before that time 
the individual is legally a child; after that time he is legally 
aman. How often law is opposed to common sense in this 
matter is very clear to an ordinary observer; manhood does 
not wait for twenty-one, nor does childishness always expire 
when three times seven years have been gathered to eternity. 
A man who has seen even forty-two Michaelmas days, may yet 
be a very great goose! But the law must draw the line some- 
where, and to do this must take for granted that a man is 
what he should be, that he has not served three apprentices 
ships to life without gaining a fair share of wisdom and 
prudence; hence it allows him to enter at twenty-one on man’s 
estate, often the only estate he ever inherits. The estate has 
its privileges and its penalties. It allows a man to marry, if 
he pleases, without parental consent; bestows upon him 
freedom of action, so that he may go anywhere and do any- 
thing, without seeking counsel from a father’s experience or a 
mother’s love; he may run through his property, if he has it 
to run through, and with the accelerating force of that run 
upon him, run into debt, fall into mischief, and wake up with 


that rough tumble in the valley of humiliation, a sadder, 


perhaps a wiser man. In China, a man never attains his 
majority while his parents live. He is still bound by law 
to honour his father and mother. But better than any law 
ever promulgated by an emperor, or passed by a parliament, 
is the filial teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. Piety, in its 
old significance, is there the religion of home, which leads us, 
of whatever legal age, to reverence and honour the earthly 
father, as with a higher and more intensified reverence we bow 


before the face of thedf@tigrin heaven. 
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On the ninth of November, Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, attains his majority. An-event of this kind is of 
national interest ; the youths of England naturally regard with 
close attention the youthful princes of England’s royal houses, 
especially now that these princes have been deprived of a 
father’s care; and towards Albert Edward particularly is 
attention directed, for—at, let €& hope, some distant, very 
distant day—is he not to be our king? It is natural that 
we should think of this present prince and future king, and in 
connection with him of kings and princes of the past, who, in 
years gone by, have stood as he stands now. 

Princes of Wales! what a singular group presents itself to 
our imagination as we utter these words. <A _ bold, fiery, 
heroic company of warriors, true to their country and their 
kindred, ready to die for the altars where their fathers wor- 
shipped, the graveyards where their loved ones sleep. ‘These 
are the Welsh princes of the ancient time, descendants of the 
Britons, driven into the mountains by the Roman spears. We 
look at these warm-hearted, strong-handed patriots, amid 
scenery of wildest grandeur and romantic beauty; old Welsh 
bards are there to sing the praise of heroes in bower and hall, 
until the foot of the Conquerer has polluted both, and the bard 
must sing his death wail over the slain. 

I passed by the castle, oncemirthfal and splendid, 
Its court was too truly.an emblem of time; 


I passed by the abbey, its worship was ended, 
The ivy hung dark over portal and shrine. 


Yet weep not, fair Cambria, though shorn of thy glory, 
Thy star shall yet rise in aseendance again ; 

Song and science are treasurtg the leaven of thy story, 
Not a page shall appeal to eur bosoms in vain. 


Long years these ancient princes of Wales held their own 
against their English invaders, and now and again retaliated 
upon the British by a successful raid and hasty retreat. They 
were unwilling to submit themselves to what they regarded 
us a foreign yoke, and we can honour the men whose patriotism 
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led them to dare all things in defence of their own. Accord- 
ing to the old writers, no people could be more courteous in 
time of peace than these stout Welshmen, notwithstanding 
the injuries constantly inflicted upon them by their neigh- 
hours; whenever an Anglo-Norman or Englishman visited 
them in their mountaims he was reeeived and feasted at any 
house where he chose to stop. Henry an On one occasion was 
riding through a part of Wales, attended by a splendid retinue, 
and he looked with a contemptuous glance at the Welsh gentle- 
men riding on their rough ponies, and on the poorer sons, 
who were clad in Sheep or goat skins. A mountaineer ap- 
proached the monarch, and said with noble pride, “ Thou 
seest these poor people ; but such as they are, thou shalt never 
subdue them—that is reserved alone for God in his wrath.” 
These native princes of Wales fought a good fight in their 
times, and the memory of their heroie deeds ts still chershed. 
Bravest of the Drave was Llewellyn, but even he had to yield 
when the first Edward came down upon his country, and 
brought plague and famine in his train. Llewellyn signed a 
harsh and oppressive treaty at Rhuddlan Castle, by which he 
ceeded to the Conqueror the whole principality, with the excep- 
tion of the Isle of Anglesea, agreed to pay fifty thousand 
pounds, to do homage to the English, to render hostage for 
good behaviour, and to offer an annual tribute of a thousand 
marks. He failed to keep this treaty—openly broke it, and 
defied the kine. and the vengeance taken was ternble. The 
story of Llewellyn is full of romantic interest ; he was deeply 
in love, and his affianced was a prisoner. To ransom her he 
was willing to-resign everything; but she was detamed 
months after he had signed the treaty, and when he obtamed 
her he resolved to defy his foes; but death was the end of 
that. Defeated, exiled, a fugitive, hunted “like a partridge 
on the mountains,” he sought shelter one day in a deserted 
barn ; there he was discovered by some Knglish soldiers, who 
endeavoured to take him prisoner. He resisted, and died fight- 


ing, and his head was sent to London, and crowned, in mockery, 
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with willow! The independence of Wales was buried in the 
grave of Llewellyn. It was shortly after the death of this 
prince, that Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward the First, became 
the mother of a prince. She was then resident at Carnarvon 
Castle, in Wales. King Edward availed himself of the birth 
of this son for political purposes. He called together a number 
of the chief men of the land, to whom he presented the infant 
as born among them, and of the same country: The child, 
he said, was Welsh, and as such should be the Prince of 
Wales. They supposed that a separate Government was 
intended, as an elder brother, Alphonsd& was heir to the 
English crown; but when, a few years afterwards, Alphonso 
died, this hope died with him; the heir to the English crown 


‘was still Prince of Wales, and thus the principality became 


permanently annexed to the crown, ard the title given to the 
eldest sons of the sovereigns of England. 

Among the English Princes of Wales, the Black Prince, 
the hero of Cressy and Poictiers, holds a prominent place. So 
also does Prince Hal, afterwards Henry V. He was a wild, 
reckless young fellow, and played :rany a mad prank with 
his “fast companions. Asa contrast to this, we have another 
Henry, Prince of Wales, son of King James I., who was a 
pattern of sobriety and good conduct. He so abhorred 
profanity and swearing, that every servant of his so offending 
was rigorously fined, the fines being given to the poor. He 
died at the age of eighteen, and the princes who succeeded 
him were not so right-minded as he.. The Charleses, father 
and son, each bore the title of Prince-of Wales, and indulged, 
as such, more in romantic adventures than deeds that befit a 
prince who shall ona day sway the sceptre of a kingdom. 

When the Stuart line ended, and’ the Hanover line began, 
the son of the first George was created: Prince of Wales, and 
all that can be said of him, and of his son, Prince of Wales in 
turn, and of his great grandson, is that they set themselves in 
opposition to the king, and were about the most disobedient 
of sons who ever broke the fifth commandment. George, 
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Prince of Wales, opposed his father, George I., in all things. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, conducted himself in a similar 
way to George II. George Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
always on bad terms with his sire. Not at all good exemplars 
for the nations, these Princes of Wales—“ riotous living” 
dimming the lustre of the brightest coronet. 

In looking back on the line of Princes of Wales—a line so 
frequently broken that during the reign of four-and-twenty 
sovereigns, there have been but thirteen princes who have 
borne it—we can detect very little to warrant the old saying 
of “happy asa prince.” Certainly, these princes have not 
been especially happy, nor have the fates spun out their thread 
of life from the whitest and fairest wool. As Princes of Wales 
—including our own Albert Edward—only five out of the 
thirteen have come of age; four of them have been married, 
namely, Edward the Black Prince; Arthur, son of Henry VII.; 
Frederick, son of George II.; and George Frederick, son of 
George III. Of all the Princes of Wales, the last-named is 
the only one who ascended the throne a married man, and he 
disowned his wife. 

Now, if, as some hold, all history repeats itself, this 
retrospect would be ominous of evil; but it is not so. 
We, people and princes, go on improving; from bad to better 
—a zigzag course very often, but absolute progress on the 
whole. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, has been trained in a 
better school than that of any one of his predecessors, He 
has been educated as an English gentleman, under the eye of 
intelligent and virtuous parents, and within the circle of 
domestic affection. He is not the spoiled child of fortune, nor 
the tool of crafty politicians. He has a knowledge of the 
world in books and men, has travelled extensively and studied 
laboriously ; he has been taught to be a man—we believe and 
hope the:highest type of man—a Christian gentleman; and 
one so trained in youth, will never, as age advances, dishonour 
that training, be he prince or peasant, 
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Our Prince of Wales will in a few days attain his majority ; 
in a few months, God willing, he will’ be married. The 
alliance is auspicious; it is reported’to be as honestly a 
marriage of love as State marriages were formerly matters 
of policy. But it is as welcome to the nation as it is happy 
for the Prince. The Danes, once ovr enemies, have long 
been our fast friends. The Princess Alexandra, the daughter 
of Prince Christian, is all that a man could desire to make 
him happy ; she bears the reputation of being a good daughter, 


and good daughters always make good wives. 


There4s no precedent for a national rejoicing on a Prince 
What of that? 


There is something to cheer the heart 


of Wales coming of age. We may make a 
precedent for posterity, 
of the widowed Queen in the position held by her first-born 
son; it is well that we should sympathise with her in her joy 
as well as in her sorrow. Long live the Prince ! Let the 
cannons roar forth the viva, and the bells shout it to one 
another; let it shine forth in everything that is proper and 
consistent. Above all, let us breathe to heaven the prayer 
that amid all the temptations and the trials of royal life the 
hand of God may be over him, and that the Prince may ever 
retain, im all their purity, the brightness and happiness of 
Which his names are significant,* and for many and many 4 
year to come may still be prayed for thyough the length and 
breadth of our land as Albert Edward, Rrince of Wales. 

A marriage with a royal Dane has #precedent in English 
history. James |. was married to Arne of Denmark, and 
(Jueen Anne was married to Prince re of Denmark. The 
sister of George II]. was married to Cyristian VII. of Den- 
mark. The union of our Prince of Ws es with the daughter 
of the future King of Denmark is un@@rstood to have been 
brought about by the Princess Royal, Crown Princess of 
Prussia, who, anxious for her brother's happiness, as a’sister 
should be, has managed to bring together two young people 


Albert, Albright; Edward, Happiness, of Happy Keeper. 
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exceedingly well adapted to each other. There is something 
very gratifying in this homely touch of nature, and if con- 
trasts very agreeably with the heartless State policy which of 
old prevailed, and made the affections of the heart of small 


account in matrimonial alliance. English princes have been 


marricd to those with whom they have never exchanged a 
word — whom they have never seen until within aA few 


days of the wedding—it is not so in this ease. and such 


Is always the best policy.” The Princes end 


* honesty 


Prince 


other's welfare. ‘They are not ashamed to be dutiful children 


and atleectionate triends. 


cscs. of our roval home are really interested in each 


Lhe Princess Alexandra ts thoroughly 
Danish, but she has been taught to love what is good and true, 
and to value domestic comfort. She possesses great personal 
attractions, and, better still. a well reeulated mind and a warm 
heart. Naturally eifted with excellent taste, her powers have 
heen cultivated tothe utmost, so that she is ealeulated to adorn 
the royal circle, and TT} all the rood things of her SCCTIIS 
particularly well fitted for the advancement in,store for her 

atone day hence —as Queenof England. The life of a princess 
who has only just entered society is naturally barren of any 
stirring events. That she has been judicionsly and skilfully 
‘ 


trammed, and has availed herself of her numerous ad 
all that can be said. Rumour speaks of h¢ér extreme kindness 
of disposition, and of the active interest which she has shown 
in contributing to the welfare and happiness of those about 
her. ‘lo her attendants, the very humblest, she has endeared 
herself by kind words and thoughtful deeds ; and the poor 
hay found her, whenever the opportunity has been offered, 
a cencrous and liberal friend. And thus, the bright morn of 


maidenvood with deeds, Lire danish renee 

comes to us, loving and beloved. May no cloud darken her 


skies—no storm rufile the deep, beautiful tranauillity of her 


happy home 
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Che Distress in Xancashire. 


“Dear Youna Frrenps,—Do you know that a great many 
boys and girls in Lancashire who loved to join their class at 
Sunday School are in very great distress? A great many of 
them usually work all the week in the large cotton mulls, 
where they have been accustomed ty earn many shillings a 
week for themselves and their parerts; and thus they have 
been neatly dressed and well fed, ani have lived in houses 
comfortably furnished, and have oftenJaid something by in the 
provident society or savings’ bank. Many of them had bought 
nice books, and paid for their own seat at chapel, where they 
delighted to sing the praise of God from their own hymn books, 
and to read about Jesus Christ in their own Bibles. 

“The cotton they work in the mills grows in the Southern 
States of America, and comes in great bales by ships to Liver- 
pool. You have heard of the dreadful,war between the North 
and South of America; and the people of the North with their 
war ships have blocked up all the Southern ports, and will not 
let the cotton come to England. The-cotton that was in the 
warehouses is almost all gone. Most of the mills have ceased 
working for three days in the week, and must soon be quite 
shut up. Many are already closed. Therefore a large number 


,of young people have no work and no wages to carry home. 
They have taken their money from the savings’ bank to live 


upon. The nice clock, the mahogany drawers, and the bed- 
stead have been sold for food. Their beautiful books are gone 
—their clothes are quite shabby and old—their boots and 
shoes worn out. They are badly off now, but what will they 
be in the cold winter, when there are ne coals to put in the 
grater Yet they'do not complain or beg in the strects. It 


* pains the hearts of their teachers to see them so thin and 


so sad, and to miss many of them from their classes, who 
cannot come from want of clothes and food. Some of them 
have died, worn out with sorrow, calling on Jesus who died 
for them to take them to heaven. A great many kind people 
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in Lancashire and in all parts of England are sending money 
to feed and to clothe them; but there are so many that it 
wants a very great amount. If all the Sunday School children 
in other parts of England will give at least a penny a month 
to their,teachers, to be sent to Lancashire to give these poor 
children good dinners and warm clothes, their lives may be 
spared, their hearts comforted, and they and their parents can 
come to the house of God with grateful thanks. Will not 
you be one such contributor, and in giving to comfort others ? 
Will not your own food be sweetened and your mercies in- 
creased by the blessing of the God of all grace P— Believe me, 
my dear young friends, yours very sincerely, ELLEN CULLEN 
Rerp,” 

The above address is written by Mrs. Reed, the wife of 
the Rev. A. Reed, of Preston, and is an appeal to the Sunday 
Scholars of Preston, in behalf of the sufferers in that town. 
We print it because it relates very forcibly in few words the 
sad state of things in the cotton districts. Mow distressing 
to think that thousands and thousands of children are in want, 
through no fault of their parents! But the people bear their 
misfortune nobly. Shall we not pray that the horrid civil war 
in America may soon come to an end, and the cotton mills of 
this country be set to work again? And shall we not do all 
we can to help the people in their distress P 

The Sunday School Union are going to send forth an appeal 
to Sunday Schools, calling on teachers and scaolars to con- 
tribute to the help of Lancashire. ‘The appeal will, we are 
sure, be heartily responded to. We are confident that the 
sympathy of children and young people will be shown in an 
unmustakeable way. 

We hope the readers of this Magazine will do what they 
can to assist in the noble work of giving practical help. Any 
contributions of money or clothing, sent to the Sunday School 


Union, will be promptly applied to the proper quarter. 


va 


— 


alays Worth ascmembering, 
GUNPOWDER PLOT, OTH NOVEMBER, 1605. 


DvrinG the reign of Queen Elizabet;a RomaneCatholics were 
treated with great severity. They were not only forbidden 
the enjoyment of the religious services of their own church, 
but were required to attend those of the Church of England, 
or were fined the sum of twenty pognds for every month's 
absence. ‘Their priests lived in a state of perpetual conceal- 
ment and terror, sometimes hiding for months together m 
woods, caverns, or vaults, and passing from one place of refuge 
to another in disguise by unfrequented roads and under as- 
sumed names. The search for priests was earried on to such 
an extent, that frequently in the dead df the night the houses 
of Romanists were entered by armed men, who examined 
every room, striking the walls to discéyver hollow places, and 
thrusting rapiers into the chinks of the twainscots. 

We cannot wonder that the oppressedipart) y looked anxiousty 
forward to the time-when the death of Elizabeth would open 
the way for JamesyKing of Scotland, § James was supposed 
to entertain very iid ter feelings againgt the English Protes- 
tants on account of "his mother’s execution, and it was believed 
among the Catholics that he was not unwilling to be recon- 
ciled to the Holy See. Under these circumstances a gentle- 
man named Percy was sent to Scotlanil to bespeak favourable 
treatment for the ¢ Catholics, and on ‘us return he reported 
that James had promised that they shyald be dealt well witb. 
When, therefore, James was proclaime }, the Catholics every- 
where promoted his accession, and we ce quite as active as the 


most zealous Protestants. 


For a time after James's accession, fines were almost en- 


tively omitted, and titles and places of honour were bestowed 
on several Catholics; but when James-perceived the state of 
English feeling against them, and especially when he found 


that he had cut off a great source of income, he not only 
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denied that he had ever made promises, but ordered the laws » 


to be put in execution to the uttermost. 

The class thus subjected to oppression was very numerous, 
and reckoned in its ranks many of the nobility and gentry of 
Kingland, few of whom could now escape poverty or degrada- 
tion. Among the oppressed was a gentleman named Robert 
Catesby, who tormed a design to rid the nation of king, lords, 
and commons; and finding other Catholic gentlemen also filled 
with intense indignation, he found no difficulty in collecting 
persons to whom he could safely confide his scheme of desirue- 
tion. In April, 1604, Catesby, John Wright, Thomas W inter, 
Thomas Perey, and Guy Fawkes, took an oath of secrecy, 
after which Catesby explained that his design was to blow up 
the Parliament House with gunpowder when the king went to 
the House of Lords. The whole company then adjourned to 
an upper room in the same house, where they heard mass and 
received the sacrament in confirmation of their vow. Percy 
then took a house adjoining the Parliament House, and another 
house was engaged at Lambeth for the collection of combus- 
tible materials, which were ferried over the Thames by mght 
in small quantities and placed in Perey’s house. On the 11th 
of December they commenced the work of making a mine 
under the House of Lords. They took in with them tools, 
food, and weapons, and carried on the work in earnest. 
Having added Robert Keyes and Christopher Wright to their 
number, they all worked in the mine except Fawkes, who 
assumed a porter’s frock, and told all enquirers that his name 
was John Johnson, and that he was Percy's servant. On the 
(th of February Parliament was prorogued to the ¢rd of 
October, and this gave the conspirators some time for rest, 
and led them to add Grant, Bates, and Robert Winter to their 
number. 

During the time of excavating the mine they were frequent] 
filled with alarm at the imaginary tolling of a bell from Saal 


the Parliament House. Having sprinkled holy water on the 
place they were again able to proceed for a time, but were 
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often obliged to have recourse to the same means to quiet the 
unearthly sound. They were also ‘troubled with the water 
which constantly leaked in from the river, and showed that 
the place would never be dry enough for explosive materials, 
These and other difficulties were, however, unexpectedly re- 
moved, by the owner of the vaults immediately under the 
Parliament House offering to let them and their contents, 
Percy at once took possession ; the mining was discontinued ; 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were placed in the cellars, and 
were carefully covered over with wood, empty bottles, and 
lumber. In May, 1605, all preparations Were completed, and 
the conspirators, after placing certain private marks inside the 
door, separated for a few months. In the meantime the per- 
secution of the Catholics continued with increased rigour; and 
the conspirators, finding they needed horses, arms, and money, 
mided Sir Everard Digby, Francis Tresham, and Ambrose 
Rookwood, all men of wealth, to. their -mumbers. The part 
which each conspirator was to take on the great day of ven- 
geance was agreed on. Sir Everard Digby was to assemble 
a number of Roman Catholic gentlemen at Dunchurch, who 
were to go to Lord Harrington’s, near Coventry, and seize the 
Princess Elizabeth ; Perey engaged ta stay in London and to 
secure Prince Charles; while Fawkes undertook to explode 
the mine by means of a slow burning match, which would 
allow him a quarter of an hour for his escape to the river, 
where a vessel was waiting to convey him to Flanders. 
During eighteen months the dreadful] secret had been most 
religiously kept, and there seemed not the slightest probability 
that any exposure would take place.) As, however, the day 
for the opening of Parliament drew near several of the con- 
spirators became very solicitous to save certain Catholic peers 
who were likely to be present at the opening. Tresham 
pleaded for his brothers-in-law, Lord Mounteagle and Lord 
Stourton; Keyes, for Lord Mordaunt; and Percy, for his 
kinsman, the Earl of Northumberland ; but Catesby as- 


sured them that such a course would greatly increase 
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the danger of discovery, and that he had been assured 
by ecclesiastical authority that for a good object “ no- 
cents and innocents” might suffer together. In spite of 
Catesby’s plea for silence, some Catholic members did un- 
doubtedly receive significant hints, and among them Lord 
Mounteagle received the following letter :—‘‘ my lord,— out 
of the love i beare to some of youre friends, i have a caer of 
youer preservacion, therefor i would advyse yowe as yowe 
tender youer lyf, to devyse some excuse to shift of youer 
attendance at this parleament, for god and man hathe con- 
curred to punishe the wickednes of this tyme, and thinke not 
slightlye of this advertisment, but retyere youre self into 
youre contri, wheare yowe maye expect the event in safti, for 
thowghe theare be no apparenc of anni stir, yet I saye they 
shall receyve a terrible blowe this parleament, and yet they 
shall not seie who hurts them. This councel is not to be 
eontemned, because it maye do yowe good, and can do yowe 
no harme, for the dangere is passed as soon as yowe have 
burnt the letter, and i hope god will give you the grace to 
mak good use of it, to whose holy proteccion 1 commend 
youwe.” The writer of this letter was never certainly 
Known, but the opinion of the conspirators was, that it was 
the work of Tresham. 

The mysterious letter was laid before the king and his 
council, who carefully considered its contents, and concluded 
that some terrible and sudden danger was referred to. The 
idea of blowing up with gunpowder occurred to several of the 
lords; but their desire to flatter James led them to say, that 
die had diseovered the whole scheme by “a divine illumina- 
tion.”’ The conspirators received intimation of the discovery 
that had been made, but such was their extraordinary in- 
fatuation, that they continued to hope the plot would 
succeed. With this belief Catesby and John Wright left 
London on Monday afternoon, 4th November, to join the 
conspirators in Warwickshire ; Percy and Winter concealed 


themselves in an obscure lodging; and Fawkes took up his 


solitary station in the cellar. 


, 
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The same afternoon the Lord Chamberlain examined the 
cellars and vaults under the Parliament house, previous to 
the opening on the following day, and having observed 
Fawkes standing in a corner, he made some inquiries, and 
then retired to inform the king that the fuel in the cellar was 
far beyond the wants of Percy, and that Fawkes was “a tall 
and desperate looking fellow.” After this strange visit, 
Fawkes went to tell Percy his fears; and then, with that 
desperate courage for which he had long been noted, again 

' retired to his dangerous post, laid ev(rything in order for the 
explosion, and dressed himself ready for a hasty flight. 
. While thus engaged Sir Thomas Knévet and a strong guard, 
had secretly and suddenly placed themselves at the door, and 
as Fawkes was, for some purpose, sigpping out of the cellar 
he was instantly arrested and examined. He had on a large 
cloak, boots, and spurs, and on his person were found a slow 
4, - match and some touchwood, and behind the cellar door a 
dark lantern containing a lighted candle. The cellar itself 
was examined, and thirty-six barrels ‘of gunpowder were 
’ discovered, hidden under the wood. Egwkes was then bound 
hand and foot and taken to the palace. It was now about 
midnight. The lords about the paige: were summoned tothe  ! 
king's bed-chamber, and Fawkes was ‘aken in and quest ioned. 
| aoe He declared that his intention was té. blow up the House of 


Parliament, and his chief regret “was, that he had not 
succeeded. 


left London ; Keyes and Rookwood lingered a few hours, and 
then rode off at the highest speed. When they reached their 
} friends in the country, their jaded and dejected looks told 
| plainly that their treason was discovered, and that now they 
| must expect a fearful punishment. They resolved, however, 
| | to defend themselves to the last, and having secured them- 
| | selves in a large house in Holbeach, on the borders of 
| Statfordshire, they awaited the attack of their enemies. 
_ During the preparation for the conflict, some powder which 


was drying exploded, and severely injured Catesby and several 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| No sooner was his arrest kn wn Sfian Percy and Wright 
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others. When the attack commenced, Thomas Winter was 
shot through the arm; both the Wrights were wounded; and 
Catesby and Percy, who were fighting back to back, were 
both shot through the body at once. Catesby then c “awled 
to an image of the Virgin, clasped it in his arms, and 
expired. Perey was taken prisoner and died a few days after 
The others were arrested and brought to London for trial. 

Tresham died in the Tower on the 23rd December of a 
painful disease, On the 28th January, 1606, Digby, Winter, 
Grant, and _Bates, were drawn on hurdles and sledges to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there were hanged; and on the 
following day Thomas Winter, Rookwood, Keyes, and Guido 
Fawkes, were executed in Westminster, opposite the Parha- 
ment Hlouse. Fawkes was the last who suffered, and his 
body was so weak with torture and sickness, that he was 
scarcely able to ascend the ladder. On the 3rd May Garnet, 
the Jesuit, was hanged in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the 
work of punishing the conspirators was then finished. 

The gunpowder plot has always been considered one of the 
most remarkable occurrences in our history. The atrocity of 
the design has scarcely been equalled in any age or nation, 
and every Christian will devoutly thank God for preventing 


this threatened evil, and will willingly acknowledge that the 


deliverance was “not of man’s foresight, but of God's 
providence.” W. 4H. 


Te «a 


Sanuuitans Mabloos. 
(Concluded from page 380.) 

Tiik pext morning wh occupied in a visit to a village called Awertah, a 
few miles off, which contains the traditional sepulehres of Eleazar and 
Phinebas, the son and crandson of Aaron; and & cave, reputed to have 
been the residence of Elijahf In the afternoon, I returned to the 
synagogue. It was 3°45 p.m.: more than two hours of this weary day still 
remainel to be passed before the twelfth hour should release the wore 


shippers. The reading of the law was going on in earnest. They were 
deep in Deuteronomy. The church was not quite so full as when I first 


. 
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saw it; but there was still a large number present. The divan on the 
right was occupied as before by the unlearned, who looked op with a list- 
less air, and real a verse or two now and then, as memory served; and 
by sleepers, taking a short rest before the final scenes. Two or three 
women kept their ground in my corner ; and several children and youths 
completely exhausted, were stretched like dogs on the mattings. On the 
other hand, the initiated, on the lower part of the floor, were gathered 
closer, and were formed into a wide circle, facing the chancel, squatting 
round with books of the law open on their knees, or supported on low stands, 
Some of these books were very large, written apparently with great beauty 
and width of margin—some of them still in separate sheets. The priests 
were taking no part, but seemed to have relinquished the reading alto- 
gether to the congregation, reserving themselves, no doubt, for what was 
coming. The younger man occupied himself in wrapping up, in its 
handred and twenty handkerchiefs, the book of which I have already 
spoken, and which had been used during the morning. 

The sound of the service was much the same as it had been last night, 
only, if possible, more discordant; but the aspect of the scene was most 
pleasing, and struck me even more than at first. Many of the men were 
models of manly beauty, tall and dignified in form, and with lofty, open, 
and most engaging countenances. There is no posture in the world more 
noble and graceful than that in which Orientals sit on the ground. But 
all these were not sitting. A few were standing, if possible, in a still more 
striking posttire; propped up against the wall, like Belisarius in the well- 
known picture, on long staves, and holding out both hands in an attitude 
of deprecation, or adoration. Then, the pure white dresses, just relieved 
by the little dash of colour in the red caps emerging from the turbans, or 
of a red or yellow scarf escaping here and there; the quaint charm and 
clister of the antique chandeliers, the venerable v aylts above, and the rich 
solid hue of the carpets underfoot, all tempered by ‘the sweet soft light of 
the Eastern afternoon, as it flowed in at the door, or waved down from the 
apertures overhead, these things combined to form. a picture which, toa 
deaf man, would have been without alloy, and whic! , WAS 80 beautiful as to 
ake even me (who am not deaf) forget the disco» lant voices for a few 
moments as I contemplated it. : 

Bat 1 was not long in coming to myself; gnd th m I found that the 
speed of the recitation was increasing. At last it ) ecamea perfect race. 
When at length the two great songs, with Which Degteronomy concludes, 
had been reached, there was a general stir, and a m@rement towards the 
front of the sanctuary. The priests came forth fron behind the red veil, 
clad in dresses of very light green satin down to the feet, and the recita- 
tions proceeded with greater clamour and impetugsity than ever. Then 
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the two great rolls, which, according to the Samaritans themselves, lave 
stood to them in the place of the ancient glories of their temple since its 
destruction, and have certainly been the desire and the despair of European 
scholars since Sealiger’s time, were brought forth, enveloped in coverings 
of light blue velvet, and placed on the sloping stand in the centre of the 
recess. At last the law was ended, amidst a perfect tumult, by the reitera- 
tion of one syNable—ahk or lah—at least thirty times. Then the two 
priests again emerged from behind the curtain, this time with a white 
cloth, or shawl, covering the head and reaching nearly to the knees; they 
put off the velvet coverings, and exposed the cases of the rolls to view. 
That to the right was bright silver, and evidently of modern make ; the 
ther puzzled me more. It was too distant for me to see any of its details, 
but the whole effect struck me as that of Veneto-oriental work, of the 
time of those fine silver and silver-gilt articles which have been lately re- 
produced by Elkington. The sequel will show what it really is. This was 
the signal for prostrations, fresh prayers, and fresh responses, which lasted 
at least a quarter ofan hour, And now came the great event of the day— 
nay, of the vear. The priests opened the cases so as to expose their con- 
tents to view; and then, with their backs to the concregation, and their 
faces towards the Holy Place on Gerizim, held them up over their heads, 
with the sacred parchments full in view of the whole synagogue. very 
one prostrated himself, and that not ones, but repeatedly, and for a length 
of time. Then the devout pressed forwards to kiss, to stroke fondly, to 
touch, or if none of these were possible, to gaze on the precious treatures. 
Several children were allowed to kiss. It was past five; and now com- 
menced, if indeed they can ever be said to have ceased, a succession of 
prayers and catechisms between priest and congregation; he intoning, 
and they vociferating after him, with him, before him, apparently in the 
wildest confusion. His chant had a strong resemblance to the ordinary 
plainsong in the Roman Church, and was tuneable enough, with the 
exception of a sort of jerk or hiceup which occasionally occurred, and 
which threw an individual, and quite a savage character intoit. Their part 
I can compare to nothing but the psalms for the day as performed at St. 
George's-in-the-East during the riots, when a majority said, and a 
minority sang them; and even that wanted the force and energy which 
here lent such a dreadfal life to the discord. These responses—which I 
was afterwards told were avowals of their belief in Jehovah and in Moses— 
Were accompanied by constant sudden prostrations, the effect of which 
was most remarkable, and by frequently rubbing down the whole face and 


beard with the right hand. a gesture which I had: not noticed till now.® 


* I afierwards saw this gesture frequently used ‘by the Moslems. “It 
signifies blessing,’’ I was told. It is used when any sacred name or form 
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At intervals during this time, the kissing and stroking of the rolls, os they 
lay in state on the sloping stand, was going on toan extent which’ must 
etticusly injure them, and would be fatal if it happémed oftener. The one 
i the old case was the favourite Had I not been present this day, I 
Goabt if, oven with Jacob's influence, I should have seen it; for it is 
brought out with great reluctance, and all kinds of subterfuges are resorted 
0, to avoid showing it totravellers. One little episode of this part of the 
proceedings struck me. There was a youth, whom I caught sight of, 
timidly hovering behind the bolder spirits who pressed round the rolls, as 
ifanxious, yet afraid to come forward. | 


“ Still pressing, longing to be right, 
Yet fearing to be wrong.” ae 

Poor fellow ! after all he missed his opportunity, and only succeeded in 
summoning his courage when the roll was shut, and it was too late to do 
more than touch the silver case. I pitied him from my heart, and longed 
that. such modest, Christian diffidence in sacred things, might have a 
worthier object for its exercise. It was a pretty little incident, and was 
one of the few touches of human feeling which softened the harshness of 
This kind of catechising went on for nearly an hour, till it seemed. posi- 
tively interminable. My weariness now became extreme. The length, 
the discordance, the noise, perhaps more than anything, the unintelligi- 
bility of the whole—and also my anxiety for the poor fainting children 
strewed around, like so many Ishmaels in the last stage of existence for 


* ‘want of water and food-—all combined to make me heartily wish it over. 


At length came an indication that the end was near. An elder advanced 
towards the door, and put a plate on-the ground for contributions. It was 
the only part of the whole in which I could find any connecting link with 
the services of our church. It may have been a customary thing; but I 
fear j¢ was aimed at the Nazarene stranger. At any rate, the sums put in 
by ochers were 00 exceedingly minute, that I feel pretty confident they 
were only deposited as baits for me. I did not disappoint the expectations 
of my friends, though it required some nerve to drop my mite, as the plate 
was taken in charge by two ancients, who seized my coin, almost before it 
left my fingers, and scrutinized its look and weight with the greatest care. 


, At lest the Holy Books were consigned to their retirement behind the veil, 


there to remain for another year. By degrees all went out. The little — 
damp wes lowered from the ceiling, lighted, and left burning in the 
of worva is said, and seems to be an attempt actually to catch the race of 

words, residing in the of the spesker hinmeslf, and communicate 
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twilight before the sanctuary, and the yom hippoor for the year 1270 (as 
the Samaritans reckon, according to the Mahometan era) was at an end, 
And so finished this most curious and suggestive scene. My chief desire 
thronghout—as far as the strange sights and sounds left me any room for 
reflection—had been, as you will imagine, to see if any illustration could be 
gained from it of the ancient Jewish ritual—the general ritual I mean 
not that of the day of atonement only. If the Samaritan community be, 
as Stanley seems to believe, the most faithful representative of the old 
nation of Israel, is there not some reason for believing it possible that the 
services of Nabloos may retain a likeness to those of the times of the 
monarchy ? 


Historical Almanar, 
NOVEMBER. 


1, 1600. Sir Matthew Hale born. 
2. 1610. Death of Bishop Bancroft. 
8. 1640. Charles L. opened the Long Parliament. 
4. 1702. Death of Admiral Benbow. 
5. 1605. Gunpowder Plot. 
6. 1817. Death of Princess Charlotte. 
7. 1666. First Gazette published. 
8. 1674. Death of Milton. 
9. 1841. Birth of Prince of Wales. 
10. 1605. Gay Fawkes tortured. 
11. 1647. Charles I. escaped from Hampton Court. 
12 
13. 
14. 
15 


. 1605, Arrest of Tresham. 
1715. Battle of Sherrif Mair.. .- . 
1532. Henry VIIL. married Anne Boleyn. 
. 1632. Old Parr died, aged 152. 
16. 1272. Death of Henry IL. 
17. 1558. Death of Queen Mary. 
18. 1851. King of Hanover died. 
19. 1600. Charles I. born. 
20. 1214. The Barons took oath at Edmundsbury. 
. 184. Birth of the Princess Royal. 
1658, Public funeral of Oliver Cromwell. 
1499, Execution of Perkin Warbeck. 
1694. Death of Archbishop Tillotson. 
1748. Death of Dr. Watts, 
. 1781. Birth of Cowper. 
1833. Birth of Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
1530. Death of Cardinal W: , | 
29. 1554. Death of Sir Philip Sydney. iv 
1782. Independence of America acknowledged by Engiard. 
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City of False Appearances. 
“Tat,” said my guide, “ is the City of False Appearances.” 
It was a mighty city, built upon’a hill; and, as we viewed it 
from a distance, appeared beautiful as a vision. The houses 
were of dazzling whiteness—I supposed them marble—inter- 
spersed with noble palaces and towers, some adorned with 
fantastic ornaments and tipped with glistening gold. Several 
graceful and stately spires shot up high above all surrounding 
buildings into the clear sky ; these I concluded to be places of 
worship. There were also many trees, which, with their dark 
green foliage, contrasted well witli the snowy buildings, and 
cast over some parts of the city a pleasant shade. On the very 

summit of the hill stood a magnificent temple. 


“Tt is very beautiful,” I murmured, after a long enchanted 
raze 


t a distance,” added my guide.’ 

We approached by a winding road, which afforded us various 
and charming views of the city ; ere we reached it, however, 
my attention was so completely absorbed in overcoming the 
difficulties of the way, which was steep and rugged, that I 
scarcely ventured another glance until we faced the walls. 

“Is this the best road to the city ?” I asked. 

“It is,” said my guide; “and even this required extraor- 
dinary labour for its formation, the rock, of which the moun- 
tain is formed, being very hard, and the ascent exceedingly 
precipitous ; but the founders of the place were so anxious to 
secure a position where they could command a vast extent of 
cowfitry, and be seen at a great distance, that they chose this 
site, in spite of this and many other obstacles.” 

Fatigued with our journey, we at. length passed through the 
great gates, and entered the city hy the main thoroughfare. | 
soon discovered that the houses were not built of marble, but 
of very common brick, which, however, was carefully white- 
washed, and, except where the traces of wehther had left dark 
stains, or the outer coat had been washed or worn away, 
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appeared dazzling enough. I also noticed that even in the 
principal thoroughfare several of the houses had fallen, leaving 
an unsightly gap, and presenting a miserable spectacle of ruin. 

“ How is it,” I asked, pointing to one of these heaps, “ that 
the people of the town do not use better materials for building ? 
Those bricks appear half rotten; surely they might quarry 
good stone from this great mountain, or, at least, make better 
bricks.”’ 

“They think,” said my guide, “ that it matters little what 
the house is built of so long as it will bear whitewash, for they 
can hide the basest as well as the finest materials under that 
coat. This opinion, however, as you perceive, often costs them 
dear, for when storms—which are both frequent and violent 
at this clevated position—arise, the crazy buildings are often 
overthrown.” 

“ But surely experience should teach them wisdom.” 

“They study appearances, not experience,” said my guide, 
‘‘A man can have a grand-looking house, built of such 
materials, at the same cost as a house of meaner appearance 
built to endure, and the fashion is to prefer grandeur to dura- 
bility.” 

I also noticed that the roads were very dusty, so that my 
guide and self were covered with dust, and asked— 

‘Why do they not water the roads ?”’ 

“There is a very small supply of water here ; in fact, most of 
the water has to be brought in carts from the river in the 
valley, and it is so expensive that many of the poorer classes 
use very little of it. This is another penalty they pay for their 
exalted position.’’ 

The houses in the High-street were principally large, and 
well whitewashed; but the glimpses I caught of the other 
portions of the town were far from pleasing. The small streets 
leading from the great thoroughfare were narrow, and crowded 
with miserable dwellings, and such of their inhabitants as we 
suw seemed in keeping with them. On observing this to my 
companion, he replied— 
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“ Our corporation consider that if ;hey keep such houses and 
people in the background, so as not ;rreatly to offend the more 
fashionable inhabitants and visitors, they do all that is required 
of them. They take care, you se, to beautify the most 
prominent portions of the city, but Jo not trouble themselves 
much about the poor and ignorant, »tho live in back streets. 
However, they do -——_—re, and v:9hold one amusement for 
the benefit of the poor.” 

Here he drew my attention to several large buildings, con- 
spicuously placed, and decorated with many bills and pictures, 
announcing all sorts of extraordinary performances to be seen 
within. 

“ These,” he continued, “ are theatres and concert-rooms, 
where the poorer classes can obtain entertainment for a small 
sum. Here they delight to congregate, dressed in all their 
finery, to forget for a few hours their misery and degradation.” 

“Would it not be better to encourage and assist them to 
improve their condition, instead of inducing them to forget it ?” 

“Perhaps it would,” said my guide; “but such is not the 
fashion here.”’ 

“ By the way, I noticed one little house which contrasted 
strangely with its neighbours. It wag built of stone, was low 
and plain, and appeared altogether humble and retiring.”’ 

“ That is the abode of Mr. Studious,” said my guide. “A 
man considered greatly behind the times, and much looked 
down upon by the inhabitants of the town. He came here 
some years ago, built his own hous: where you see it, and 
opened a school, but has never succesded, and finds it hard . 
to earn even a living. His system is s9 diametrically opposed 
to that of our most distinguished profe sors—Mr. Makealleasy, 
Mr. Smatterer, and Dr. French Polish r—that it is no wonder 
he fails. He maintains that the way to teach is to 
begin at the foundation, while the¥commence at the top. 
With him progress is slow and steady ; whereas they un- 
dertake to teach a science in ten lessons, and a language in 
six. He has also a charaeter for making young people dis- 
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satisfied with their condition, for most of his scholars have left 
the town, and gone to a place some distance off, called the 
Town of Truth.” 

By this time we had arrived at the market-place, a large 
square in the centre of the city, having shops along its four 
sides, and a bazaar in the middle. I observed a great display 
of elegant fabrics and brilliant colours, and stopped to admire 

“These things,” said my guide, “are made to sell, not to 
wear. The colours soon fade, the fabric falls to pitces, and 
none of them will bear washing.”’ 

“Bat,” I cried, “surely it is not honest to sell such 
things !” 

“Perhaps not ; but the tradesmen have now scarcely any 
choice, they must either do as others do or fail. A Mr. Honest 
did attempt to establish a bi®iness here, and failed in six 
months. Poor man! it nearly broke his heart; for while his 
shop was open, he was made a laughing-stock by everybody, 
and when he failed, all the tradespeople rejoiced.” 

There were, also, several shops elegantly fitted up, whose 
proprietors called themselves “ Beautifiers,’”” which made a 
curious display of wigs of various coloured hair, rows of pearly 
teeth, bottles of brilliant-looking dye, boxes containing cakes 
of different colours, and other articles of the same kind. On 
enquiring what trade required such peculiar implements, my 
guide rephed— | 

‘These people are employed in improving the appearance 
of their ctistomers ; they exercise their skill upon the human 
countenance, and are greatly famed for their success in beauti- 
fying and decorating. This science is of very ancient omgin, 
and is practised by most barbarous as well as civilized com- 
munities. The decorators of this city, however, have dis- 
tanced all competitors. One of them has invented a curious 
process of enamelling, by which those operated upon have all 
the enchanting beauty of a wax doll imparted to them, and the 
aged recover their faded complexions. There are other 
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operators who confine their attention to the improvement of 
the human figure, these are equally popular and successful.” 

Leaving the square, my guide led me to an ornamental 
walk, shaded with trees, and filled with gay company. 

“This,” said he, “ is the fashionable promenade.” 

We seated ourselves on a bench convéniently placed, and 
commenced observing the groups that passed before us. The 
first that attracted my attention consisted of two ladies, 
evidently mother and daughter, and ayoung gentleman. The 
younger lady appeared very lovely; she had a most delicate 
complexion, with a radiant bloom n it, large bright blue 
eyes, golden tresses, and an exquisit:ly moulded little figure; _ 
her manner was particularly gracefal and fascinating. The” 
elder lady was stouter, and wore a continual smile; her ap- 
pearance was not so captivating ay her daughter’s, but she 
appeared to be well known and hig? Jy esteemed, for all who 
passed by saluted her, and she returned the salute in the most 
impressive and winning style. The young gentleman had a 
rather cringing manner, as if he was always apologizing for 
something, and a habit of humility which did not exactly 
become him. 

“ That elderdy lady,” said my guide, alluding to this group, 
“is Mrs. Flatterer; the fair beauty, her daughter, is Miss 
insincerity ; and the young gentleman is one Mr. Mock 


Humility ; they are fashionable people, and are admitted into 


the first circles.” 


As they approached, I caught a few words of their conversa- 
tion. Mr. Mock Humility was saying— 

“IT have too poor an opinion of my own abilities to imagine 
myself competent for such a position, but I do venture to hope 
that I could succeed better than the present occupant.” 

“ My dear Mr. Mock,” said Miss Insincerity, with her most 
fascinating smile, “‘ you do yourself great injustice, indeed you 
do; I know no one so capable of filling such a post with 
honour as yourself. Don't you agree with me, mamma ?” 

*‘ Indeed, my love, I do most heartily; but,” tapping Mr. 
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Mock with her fan, with a bewitching air, “this naughty man 
always does undervalue his great abilities,” 

‘** Ladies, you are too good,’’ murmured that gentleman, as 
they passed out of hearing. 

“They will very likely,” said my guide, “ before long be 
repeating those pretty speeches to the happy possessor of the 
place in question, one Mr, Consequence, who is equally their 
friend. These gentlemen approaching are Colonel Pride and 
Major General Brag, officers of some renown for the sentiments 
they express. The general is a little given to boasting, which 
the colonel somewhat resents ; but on the whole they are good 
friends.” 

As they passed I heard the general say in a loud voice, 

“Sir, | would crush them like that.” 

The “ that ’’ was his pocket handkerchief, which he squeezed 
in his outstretched hand. 

“ Their insolence is intolerable,” said the colonel. 

My guide continued to describe the notables as they ad- 
vanced, 

“Those two gentlemen in black are my Lord Craft and the 
Right Hon. Turnwell Subtlety, great people in the town, and 
the representatives of very old families. That old lady, with 
two daughters, magnificently embellished, is Mrs. Ostentation. 
She wears a great portion of her property—which is considera- 
ble, and was acquired by her husband by successful specula- 
tions in tallow—upon her person, which is also considerable. 
She is not universally recognized in fashionable socicty, but is 
not without admirers and imitators.” 

After watching the fashionables for some time, my guide 
proposed that we should repair to the Temple of formality, 
where evening service was being performed. On reaching the 
building, I discovered it to be the one that had attracted my 
attention when viewing the city at a distance; it was vast 
and magnificent, and crowned the summit of the hill. We 
entered by a lofty portal to the outer court, which was large 
and quaintly ornamented with various devices carved in stone. 
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Kor awhile we stood gazing at the multitude of strange images, 
hideous faces, representing souls in t.rment, grinning satyrs, 
Ontlandish beasts, and here and there the semblance of an 
angel. We then followed a crowd of persons through the 
doors, protected by great crimson curtains, into the body of 
the Temple. The scene that saluted us was grand and impres- 
sive. We found ourselves in a mig!ity cathedral of wondrous 
beauty, thronged with worshippers. Noble columns support- 
ing arches of exquisite symmetry shot into the air; the roof 
was lighted with a dim glory, for the setting sun poured its 
last rays through the coloured windows. Lower down thou- 
sands of lamps glittered like golden stars, yet not . sufficiently 
brigut to dispel the solemn gloom which wrapped the building 
in mysterious dimness. The altar was one blaze of light. 
Here and there between the pillars we could catch glimpses of 
paintings and marble statues. While-we were gazing at these 
things, the organ burst forth with a strain of enchanting har- 
mony, and then the young sweet voices of a hundred boy 
choristers rang through the building, The effect was almost 
overpowering, I trembled all over wi.h the excess of emotion 
that overwhelmed me, it seemed almo ¢ as if I had been trans- 
ported to the gates of heaven and hegrd the songs of angels 
round the eternal throne. 

When the music ceased, a gorgeously attired priest stood 
forward, and a little bell sounded ; in a moment the vast mul- ° 
titude thronging the edifice fell upon their knees, and every 
sound was hushed. Then the priest commenced chanting & 
prayer with a sonorous voice in a foreign language, to which 
the choristers responded in a musical tone of entreaty, which 
swelled and whispered along the aisles with wonderful effect. 
By this time my first emotions had subsided, and I began to 
doubt the correctness of my first impressions, particularly as I 
saspected that the foreign language in which the prayers were 
chanted was not understood by all those surrounding me, 
notwithstanding their solemn faces. After the prayers came 
another marvellous anthem, which was followed by a sermon, 
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which appeared to have a pleasantly soothing effect upon the 
people, who composed themselves as comfortably as they could, 
and listened, or allowed. their thoughts to wander as they 
pleased. 

‘Who is the minister?” Ll asked, when once more in the 
open air. 

“Dr. Dronewell,” said my guide, * a man famous for the 
soothing power of his oratory. He never disturbs his hearers’ 
conscience, nor dives below the surface of their condition. Wo 
have others, however, far more famous. The Kev. Fancy 
light, renowned for his poetic descriptions ; Dr. Good Actor, 


celebrated for his style of delivery and magnificent voice; Dr. . 


False Sentiment, and others, who combine to increase the 
effect produced by their splendid temple, and cheat their hearers 
into the belief, that the sensations they experience of wontler, 
awe, almiration, and such like, are the effects of religion, and 
acceptable in the sight of God.’ 

‘* Have you no one here,” | asked, “‘ who preaches the simple 


truth 
‘* Nay,” said my guide, “ we must seek him in the Town or 


Trurus.” A. H. L. 


Che Edible Crab. 

Tuis is a very common species, being plentiful around our 
rocky coasts, and generally remaining in the zone just under 
low-water mark. The fishermen catch it in various ways ; but 
the most usual method, and that by which the greatest number 
of these crustaceans are captured, is by means of certain 


baskets, called crab-pots, cruives, or creels, according to the 
locality. These baskets are round, and m shape something 
like a flattened apple, and have an aperture at the top through 
which the crab gains access to the interior, When once 
Within the basket, it cannot esqape, because the opening 1s 
guarded by ah inverted cone of osiers, like the entrance to a 
common wire mouse-trap, so that the elastic sticks yield to the 
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expected prey while passing downwards, but effectually prevent 
all upward movement. 

Supplied with a number of these creels, a corresponding 
amount of rope, floats, stones, and bait, the fisherman rows 
towards the best grounds, which are’ always where the bed of 
the sea is rocky, and the depth from three to twenty fathoms. 
The bait, consisting of haddock, skate, and other fish, is placed 
in the basket, together with a few stones, which serve to sink 
it, a line is attached, and the creel lowered out of the boat. A 
buoy is attached to the line and marked with the owner's 
name, so as to avoid mistakes as to the proprietorship of the 
creel. The fisherman than rows to a little distance, and sinks 
another baited creel, taking the precaution to place them so 
far asunder that the lines cannot be entangled in each other. It 
is worthy of notice that the bait must be perfectly fresh, or 
the crab will have nothing to do wigh it, while that for the 
lobster may be quite putrid. Th» fisherman, therefore, 
thriftily saves tho overplus bait, and when it begins to be 
tainted, and will entice no crabs ~~ the creels, uses it to 
catch lobsters. 

Boys often employ their idle afternoons in crab hunting, 
always going among the rocks at low water, and looking out 
for those rock masses that are covered with heavy seaweeds. 
They are armed with a kind of lance consisting of an iron 
hook fastened to a long stick, and with this they poke about 
in the crevices under the rocks, and twist out the crabs that 
have concealed themselves. These urabs, however, seldom 
attain any great size, the larger specimens remaining in the 
deeper water. The boys call them “ }ungers ” to distinguish 
them from the green crab, which is h jrdly eatable. 

It is fortunate for these creatures, that though they are 
terribly carnivorous in their habits, fie*ce and voracious as the 
tiger and cannibals withal, the sense o' pain is but slightly de- 
veloped. This is no mere assymption, based on dissection and 
examination of nerves, but is a well-kn »wn fact to those who 
have had the opportunity of studyin’ them in their native 
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state. A very amusing instance of this strange indifference 
to injuries which we should think productive of unendurable 
agony, 1s related by Mr. Rymer Jones, in his “ Aquarian 
Naturalist.” 

Atter mentioning that he had committed the error of placing 
a number of crabs in an aquarium, he proceeds as follows: 
“We had no idea, when we consigned them to the same vessel, 
what a set of remorseless villains we had to deal with, and 
much question whether our reformatory prisoners would show 
such an example of appropriate classification. They were of dif- 
ferent sizes, their dimensions progressively increasing in a regu- 
lar ratio, the biggest being about as large as an ordinary saucer, 
and seemed each of them to be aware of the tender mercies he 
might expect from his companions, though such a presenti- 
ment, if it existed, apparently interfered not a bit with his 
premeditated designs upon the rest. The game was not long 
in beginning: the first that ventured out was seized upon at 
once by the next,in size, who, laying hold of his victim as though 
he had been a biscuit, with one pair of pincers, proceeded de- 
liberately to break up his shell with the othex, helping him- 
self to the flesh by means of his finger and thumb, with as 
much deliberation as if he had been taking snuff from a snuff- 
box, and apparently caring little for the hungry eyes that 
seemed to glare with savage delight upon the atrocious 
spectacle. The crab had, however, not very long enjoyed his 
cannibal feast, before his proceedings were, as we thought, 
very unceremoniously interrupted by the onslaught of a 
stronger foe, which, seizing him exactly as he had done the 
first, proceeded to break him up in a similar manner, helping 
himself with the utmost sang froid to the flesh of his already 
well-fed victim ; while the latter, strange to say, by no means 
desisted from his meal upon the crab first slaughtered, until 
quite disabled by his ruthless assailant ; affording a remarkable 
illustration of the absence of suffering during the infliction of 
the well-deserved penalty.’’—Routledge’s Natural History. 


Pilian, 


By Grorcr BE. Farcenr. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FALLING 0 THRE FIRST STROKE. 


Litany led the way to her chamber} it was the same apart- 
ment that had given her grandmother and herself shelter on 
their first mght at the hospitable farm, now more than nine 
years ago. But many comforts had been added : and, though 
still coarse and homely, it was a pleasant chamber. 

“Thou art dainty,” said Father Jarvest looking round; “ it 
will be well for thee if thou stretchest not thyself on a harder 
couch to-night.” 

“The Lord’s will be done,” said Lilian, softly ; “ but me- 
thinks, sir, you came not hither to sean my poor belongings, 
save to receive this at my hands ;”’-and with trembling haste, 
she drew from a dark recess in the wall behind her bed, the 
Bible which above all things else she loved. The priest took 
it eagerly in his hands, though withmuch show of repugnance. 
“ Ay,” said he, opening it, and then hastily shutting it again 
with a clap—“ this be the accursed book, sure enough ;” and 
then he handed it to one of the appgritors. 

“Thou wilt not take it from me, in very deed, sir ?”’ said 
lalian, tearfully and pleadingly. “The book was my gran- 
dame’s, and I would not be separated from it.” 

* Nor shalt thon for the next hour, * retorted Father Jarvest ; 
“for thouand the heretic Bible shal} leave this house together, 
where ye have both been harbouredoo long.” , 

“ And where must I be taken, sig?” asked Lilian. 

“ Thou wilt soon know that. wench,’ replied the priest, care- 
lessly ; “ but, by your good leave, maiden—or without it—I 
would fain see what more this cunning nest of thine hideth.”’ 
And he put his hand into the recess. “Ha!” he continued, 
“here be moneys, methinks ;" and hedrew out a small leathern 
bag, in which, when untied, was found a little store of silver. 

“ It is but the price I have at times received for the fleeces 


of my little flock of shee ‘p, as Master Flete her knoweth,” said 
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Lilian quietly: and then she added, “* Take the money, sir, 
and do as you list with it; I give it freely, but suffer me to: 
remain, and restore to me my book.” 

It may be that had there been no witnesses, this argument 
might have prevailed; for Father Jarvest was always neces-. 
sitous and greedy of filthy luere. But he dared not trust to the 
silence of those who were with him. So he said,— 

“Ha! thou would’st bribeme? Methinks this will tell but 
little for thee hereafter. And as to this money, how know lL 
that it be not stolen? With your good leaye—or without it, 
as I have before said—we will take charge of it, as well as of 
thee and thy accursed book. And now,” said he, once more 
diving into the dark recess, and bringing out in his hand a 
small book of a few pages,—“ resolye me what this be ;”’ and 
he put it into the hand of one of his attendants, 

It was the little book which, years and years before, Guy 
Fletcher had bought for Lilian at Deddington market, and 
which she had promised to keep for his sake. 

“ Holy Saint Simon !” exclaimed the apparitor, crossing him- 
self, as he looked into the book; “ but here be matter enough to 
warrant our making sure of the maiden, letting alone the other 
book ;”’ and thereupon he read the following verses of the 
rhyming satire :— 


“An cursed fox, lay hid in rocks 
This long and many a day, 
Devouring sheep, while he might creep, 


None might him shape away. 


‘The hunter’s Christ, that hunts in haste ; 
The hounds are Peter and Paul ; 
The Pope’s the fox; Rome is the rocks—— 

“ Hold, hold!’ exclaimed Father Jarvest, when the apparitor 
had read thus far ; “ this be rank blasphemy, and needs looking 
to. Maiden, where got you this pestilent heresy ?’’ 

“It matters not, sir; I freely acknowledge it to be mine, 
and no other’s besides mine,” said Lilian, reflecting that should 
she acknowledge to have received it from Guy Fletcher, she, 
should assuredly bring danger upon his head, besides the 
trouble she knew he would be in on her account. : 
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“It will be seen whether or not it matters,” said the priest ; 
“and meanwhile we shall take the liberty of securing this 
book also. And now, methinks, we have proof enough for one 
day of this maiden’s guilt ; and you be our prisoner, mistress 
Lilian.” | 

Ten minutes later, Father Jarvest with the two officers, 
between whom walked poor Lilian, with her hands bound 
together, departed from the farm-house, and took the high 
rqad towards Deddington, leaving behind such a sense of help- 
less, hopeless misery and despair as had never before been 
known there, at least in Ralph Fletcher's time. On the 
scene which followed, when the farmer and Guy Fletcher and 
the farm men returned, an hour:afterwards, to dinner, and 
found all the females and children bathed in tears and filling 
the air with their lamentations, and came at length to know 
that Lilian was in the hands of cruel persecutors—on that 
scene I shall not dwell. But it may be mentioned that as the 
prisoner and her captors passed through the hamlet, Dame 
Randolph stood at the door of the hut, clapping her hands 
gleefully, and pointing with her skinny finger to poor Lilian, 
while she filled the air with shrill screams of delight. 


CHAPTER XIIl.—A DARK DAY, AT EVENING. 


Severkat months passed away, and the dark cloud which 
had overshadowed the household of Ralph Fletcher thickened 
and scemed ready to break upon them in all its fury. Vain 
had every effort been to save the stedfast young martyr. True, 
her youth and modesty and beauty had pleaded powerfully in 
her favour, so that many men of influence who had looked with 
indifference, if not with approval, on the execution of so many 
Protestants, as being a needful though sharp remedy against 
what were deemed to be wicked and fatal errors, were induced 
to exert their influence in obtaining Li‘ian’s pardon. But the 
cruel Bonner, Bishop of London, was Lilian’s judge ; and all 
the favour that could be obtained from him was the putting off 
of the execution, and a promise that i!“ the obstinate young 
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heretic’ would recant, the queen’s mercy might be extended 
to her. 

But Lilian had been immoveable. Not that she courted 
death ; not that the fearful burning to which she had been con- 
demned had no terrors for her. Ah! no; though the spint 
might be, and was willing, the flesh was weak; and, though 
Lilian knew and felt that to depart and be with Christ was far 
better than remaining in a sinful and polluted world, it was not 
without a sigh that she thought of taking leave—a long, long, 
last farewell, of all she had loved below. Lilian was young ; 
her short life had been neither useless nor unhappy ; and it is 
hard for the young to become reconciled, when in health and 
vigour, to the thought of being suddenly cut off from the en- 
joyment of life. And, then, to die such a death as that to 
which Lilian was doomed! 

But faith had been triumphant; Lilian would not deny her 
Saviour and put her trust in the lying vanities of Rome— 
would not give up the precious truths which had been sealed 
upon her soul by the, Divine Spirit—truths which she had first 
heard from her martyred father’s lips, and afterwards at her 
grandmother's knee. The words which she fancied she had 
heard in a dream, so many years ago, had never been forgotten 
by her—‘ Lilian, Lilian! be thou faithful to the death ; and to 
thee shall be given a.crown of life ;’ and who shall tell how 
much Lilian was indebted to that remembrance, under God’s 
blessing, for the constancy with which from time to time she 
had passed through the ordeal of those priestly exhortations, 
judicial examinations, sophistical and overbearing argumenta- 
tions, friendly prayers and entreaties, and harsh threatenings, 
to which, through so many months, she had been subjected ? 

But these trials were now over, and Lilian sat alone in her 
dark and dreary prison cell, awaiting the coming day, when she 
should be conveyed thence to the market-place, and burned at 
the stake. Let us leave her for a little while, and enter the old 
farm-house. 

The farmer and his wife gat by the cold, empty, cavernous 
hearth ; for though the winter was coming on (it being late in 
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November), and the weather was dreary and cold, they dared 
not look upon a fire, which would have brought before them 
such fearful images of the horrible sufferings which their poor 
Lilian would be called upon to endury on the morrow. So they 
sat, cheerless and weeping, for Ralph Fletcher’s manhood had 
left him, and he bowed his head wd sobbed like a child. 
Around them were their younger children, weeping also, and 
erying out for poor Lilian, while the handmaidens passed to 
and fro unheeded by their mistress, gad thinking little of their 
household duties, while they added ” the general distress by 
their piteous moans. , 

The shades of evening had fallen ; but none spoke of lighting 
candle or lamp, when presently wa; heard a familiar voice, 
and, through the gloom, the form.#f Dame Randolph was 
dimly discerned —of Dame Randolph: who had been one of the 
witnesses against Lilian Butler, as*having often and often 
spoken against the Pope and the religion of Rome, and also as 
having read the English Bible in her:hearing. 

“ Woman ! foul murderess! what dést thou here ?”’ demanded 
Ralph Fletcher, starting from his woeful posture at the sound 
of her ill-omened voice. “ Is it not enough that thou hast slain 
our poor child, that thou comest to boast of thy deed ?”’ 

“ Ralph Fletcher,” said the old woman, “thou mayest say 
thy say: I care not for thy words, though, were they repeated, 
thou mightest thyself be brought into trouble; but that I will 
not do, for already have I hell enough ir my heart.” 

“ Dost thou repent thee, then, of thy evil deed, poor woman ?”’ 
asked Mistress Fletcher, sorrowfully. - e 

“T know not if I repent or not, midtress ; I know not what 
repentance be. But I have that within me which tells me that 
what I have done to Lilian Butler will sink me to perdition, ” 
and she uttered a lamentable cry as she said this. 

“Woman, carry thy croakings hence,”’ shouted the farmer, 
fiercely. “ What matters if such as thee——” 

“ Ralph, Ralph!” whispered the weeping wife to her 
husband, “ give not hard words,jo the poor wretch ; bethink 
thee that our poor Lilian freely forgave her. Also”—and here 
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she spoke yet lower, so that none but her husband could hear 
—‘* remember that Guy be in her power and Father Jarvest’s, 
for the words he hath spoken, and for having declared that the 
book——”’ 

“Peace, peace, Bridget,” said Ralph; “ Il am come to that 
pass that I may almost say Icare not what farther they may 
do, for I am weary of life itself, and could almost envy poor 
Lilian her speedy deliverance. but for thy sake, wench, I 
will hold my peace. Let the woman stay or go, as pleaseth 
her, I will not say her nay.” 

“T will not trouble thee long, Master Fletcher,” said Dame 
Randolph with more composure. I came but to ask thee, 
mistress, Hast thou seen Lilian Butler this day ?”’ 

“Surely, my husband, myself, and Guy were with her two 
hours in her prison-house.”’ 

“And will she not recant, and so save herself from her 
doom ?”’ asked Dame Randolph, eagerly. 

‘Nay, had she a thousand lives, methinks she would throw 
them all away in this cause,” said the farmer’s wife, sobbing. 

A deep groan burst from the visitor, as though her last 
hope had now yielded up life. After a short, painful silence, 
she whispered— 

“ Said Lilian Butler aught of me ?” 

“Yes, truly; she said she forgave thee and all her enemies 
and persecutors, with all her heart; and that she prays God 
not to lay her death to their charge.”’ 

“And be there no hope that Lilian Butler’s,life-may be 
saved ?” asked Dame Randolph again, after another brief space. 

Mistress Fletcher shook her head sadly. “There be no 
hope,’’ she said, “‘ though Guy will not have it so; and he hath 
ridden this day from the pri§on-house towards London, with 
Sir Peter Russell, to petition once more for the life of tlie poor 
child; but, alack! alack! it will be in vain:’’ and once more 
the farmer’s wife broke out into convulsive sobs, covering her 
face with her apron. 

Meanwhile the visitor glided from the apartment, and was 
seen no more that night. 
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JOHN THE B, PTIST, 
November 2.—Hts Brrtm anp name is John.” 


(Luke i. 63.) Texts Sor Repetition.— Morning, Luke i. 13, 14;. Afternoon, 
verses 15,16; Evening, verse 17. 


Jonun THe Baptist was an extraordinary man. His appear- 
ance had been foretold by Isaiah 700, and by Malachi 400 
years. An angel from heaven wagsent to announce his birth, 
his name, and his mission. He*was filled with the Holy 
Ghost ; he received excellent training, as well‘as good example 
from his parents, and was early consectated to God. We do 
not read of his having any secular employment, but that quite 
early he retired to dwell in the desért, that there, undisturbed, 
he might pursue his studies, and by communion with God be 
better prepared for the great work he was sent to accomplish. 
No doubt his early habits contributed much to his eminent 
piety. The world and its pleasures were unattractive to him, 
and he carefully watched and resisted the temptations of the 
flesh and the devil, that he might the better prepare for his 
noble undertaking. To accomplish that object, he was content 
to live on the natural products of «he desert; to be clad in 
apparel of the roughest material; and to satiate his ears 
merely with the running brook and fhe singing bird. Yet was 
he a happy youth, and a vigorous mah. 


November 9.—-H1s Muxtstry anv its Errgcts. The prophet of the 
Highest.” (Luke i, 76.) Texts for Repetition.—Morning, Luke i. 67, 68; 
Afternoon, verses 76, 77; Evening, verses 78, 79. 


John was raised up to prepare the way of the Lord Jesus, 
to make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Numbers who knew the extraordinary circumstances attendant 
upon John’s birth, and also the singular purity and excellence 
of his life, flocked to his ministry. .He had a word for them © 
all. He exposed their ignorance, instructed them in the 
ancient predictions concerning the Messiah, reproved their 
indifference to, and neglect of, serioug religion, and told them 
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that he who was about to appear was indeed the Lamb of 
God, who only could take away the sins of the world. He 
exhorted them to give heed to Jesus when he should appear 
in public; and plainly told them his own duty was merely to 
make Christ known... The effects were glorious ; the people 
listened, believed, repented, and were baptized in Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins. He adapted his instructiogs to the character 
of those who visited him, replied to their questions, and was 
the honoured instrument of saving many souls. 


November 16.—His Testimony conceayinea Carist. He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I.” (Matthew iii. 11.) TZerts for Repetition.— 
Morning, Matthew ii. 18, 14; Afternoon, verse 15; Evening, verses 16, 17. 


Though there was some relationship between Elizabeth, the 
mother of John, and the Virgin Mary, John had no personal 
kpowledge of Jesus until they were both about 50 years of 
age. The knowledge he possessed resulted from the study of 
ancient Scripture, and the revelation given to him by the Holy 
Ghost. John felt his own inferiority, and would not baptize 
Jesus until desired so to do; and to all who made enquiries 
respecting him, John had but one reply, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” When he 
sent his disciples to witness the miracles and to hear the 
preaching of Christ, it was for the confirmation of their faith, 
not of his own; for he had seen the Spirit of God descending, 
like a dove, upon Jesus; he had heard the voice from heaven 
declaring, “‘ This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.” Let us, 
each for himself, receive John’s testimony, hasten to John’s 
counsel, and follow John’s holy example, by placing our faith 
in Jesus as the great, glorious, and only Redeemer. 


November 23.—Hts Cuoaractger. “He was a burning and a shining 
light.” (John v.35.) Texts for Repetition.— Morning, Matthew xi. 7, 8 ; 
Afternoon, verses 9,10; Evening, verses 11, 12. 


There is much to admire and imitate in the character of 
John. Those who begin to love God early generally excel in 
piety. Our Lord has told us that among the prophets there 
appeared no greater than he. Not required to perform daily 
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work, he could find much opportunity to improve his mind 
and enlarge his acquaintance with the Word of God. The 
Holy Spirit was largely bestowed upon him in answer to much 
prayer and great diligence and gelf-denial. He was strong 
in the spirit, able to bear much fatigue, and to perform 
much labour for his Lord and Magter; and he exhibits to all 
men the pattern gf a most useful life. His abstemiousness. 
and self-denial, his zeal and earnestness, his abiding humility, 
his freedom from pride and ostentation, his boldness in the 
discharge of his duty, and his risking his life before Herod, 


rather than be unfaithful to his trijst, all call for our admira- 
tion and regard. 


November 30.—His Martyrpom. “his is John the Baptist, he is 


risen from the dead.” (Matthew xiv. 2.) i Texts for Repetition.— Morning, 
Matthew xiv. 7, 8; Afternoon, verses 9, 1; ; Evening, verses 11, 12. 


We might have thought that the ministry of so good a man, 
and so great a prophet, would be o’ long continuance. How 
ill can such a man be spared at sy th a time, we might have 
said. Lut God's ways are not a our ways. His wisdom 
determined that John’s ministry “Should scarcely reach to 
three years; a short course for s@long a preparation ; but 
the designs of the divine will were answered, and the object 
of John’s mission accomplished. Herod, offended with John 
for having reproved him for his vice and immorality, cast him 
into prison, fearing at first to put him to death lest the people 
should complain; but when opportynity served, and urged by 
the entreaties of his wicked companion, Herod ordered him to 
be beheaded. He separated John’s head from his body, but he 
could not separate his soul from God. Death to John was no 
loss, but immeasurable gain. Releaged from a prison, his soul 
entered into paradise; the clinking ofthe chains was substituted 
by the songs of angels. Having finished his course, he 
received a crown. Better to have b_en the prophet in prison, 
than Herod on the throne—his conscience reproving him for. 
his crimes. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
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By George E. SarGent. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AT THE STAKE,® =| 
November the 18th, 1558. | 

Ir was evening ; but in the little town was much confasion 
and excitement. In the market-place were many hundreds of 
people,*gazing in the fading light of that autumn day at a pile 
of fagots, placed around a strong wooden stake or post, which 


and godless men cast scurrile jests regarding these preparations, 
those who looked on were, for the most part, gloomy, thought- 
fal, sad, and silent; or if they spoke to each other it was in 


subdued tones or whispers. 


The truth is that the better sort of people in England began 
to weary of those scenes of martyrdom which, during the last 
four years of Mary’s reign, had been the disgrace of the land, 
and the infamy of all who had joined in such persecutions, 
Nearly three hundred victims, of all ages, from tender youth 
to extreme old age, and of almost every rank in life, had been 
burned to death because of their religion; and Englishmen 
might well ask one another, when and where all this was 
to end. | 

I have already said that the sympathies of some in high 
position had been excited towards Lilian Butler, because of 


her youth and modesty; I may add that admiration was also 


generally felt towards her by those who had witnessed the 
constancy with which she had refused to deny the principles 
which had brought her into trouble; and, at the same time, 
the patience with which she had borne the cruel taunts of her 
persecutors and judges. 

But neither sympathy nor admiration veiled to save her 
life. Lilian Butler was doomed to die—as multitudes of 
fellow-martyrs in that age, and in other ages, had also died—. 
“ for the word of God, and -siestesti 
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As the hour for the burning drew near, the tumult and 
excitement increased. Presently, torches were lighted, and 
by their murky glare, the prison doors were thrown open ; 
then, guarded by a numerous body of constables and other 
officers, Lilian Butler stepped forth into the street, and walked 
firmly towards the place of ex gcution. 

She was not greatly altered. Long weeks of bodily con- 
finement and mental torture: inflicted by her enemies, had 
paled her cheek and weakeneé her strength ; but her innocent, 
and marked beauty was uniripaired; and as she moved on- 
wards—her countenance ligated up with joy and peace 
unspeakable, and a lovely smile on her lips—it seemed to those 
who looked on, as though some celestial visitant, too holy and 
pure for our wretched earth, were about to take her painless: 
flight to her native skies. 

She was clothed in white ; she had desired this, and her wish 
had been granted. It.had been Mistress Fletcher’s last labour 
of love to make for her poor child that white linen robe of 
martyrdom. But because of its whiteness was shown more 
plainly to all, that Lilian carried in her hand a dark-looking 
volume, which she pressed very closely to her bosom. It was 
the old Bible which had been her life-long companion and com- 
forter. Think not, however, that she had been permitted 
access to this book in her long and dreary imprisonment. 
Then it had been carefully kept from her; but now, now that 
she was about to die, hers book of pestilent heresies—her 
English Protestant Bible in the vulgar tongue—should be burned 
with her: there would be one the less in the land. There , 
was a refinement of cruelty in this—to keep from the young 
martyr the word of life when it would have comforted her in 
her tribulations, and to restore it when it was no longer needed. 
But Lilian felt not the cruelty. Her thoughts and soul were 
far, far above the reach of further persecutions; they were » 
ascending to Him whose words had been her stay and support 
and safeguard—* Be thou faithful to the death ; and to thee 
shall be given a crown of life.”’ 
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Once during the course of her passage from the prison gate 
to the place of death, were Lihan’s thoughtsbrought down to 
earth and earthly things and earthly affections. Somewhere 
about midway between the prison and the stake there was an 
outcry in the crowd; and then, rushing in through the guard, 
sprang a woman who cast her arms around Lilian’s neck, and 
cried aloud in tones of agonized love— 

“ My Lilian! my Lilian! and have they the heart to mur- 
der thee thus? And be there no help for it against these 
cruel men ?”’ 

Alas! no; there was no help for it to be found: and 
receiving a gentle kiss and a fervent blessing from the dear 
one whom she had nourished from childhood upwards, Mistress 
Fletcher fell back into her husband's arms, and was conveyed 
senseless from the throng. 

And so they drew near to the dark death pile ; and there stood 
Father Jarvest, crucifix in hand, waiting to offer once more 
to the resolute maiden a remission of her sentence if she did 
but at that last hour recant her errors, and (so he said) make 
peace with the true church. But Lilian motioned him aside. 

‘“‘ Had I feared to die, | had listened to thee ere now,” she 
softly said ;~and then she added, “ 1 thank my God that | can 
say, not vain boastingly, but in his strength, ‘ Death is sopun 
up in victory. Death, where is thy victory? Death, where 
is thy sting ?’”’* 

Scarcely had Lilian spoken these words when faint shouts 
were heard at a long distance off. Then they approached 
nearer and nearer; then there was a moving of the multitude, 
like the uneasy heaving and the murmurings of many waters. 
Then more shouts, and more confusion, and more pressing to 
and fro. Then came the clattering of horses’ hoofs—faint at 
first, but approaching nearer and nearer, as in furious and 
urgent haste. Then the crowd divided to make way for two 
eager horsemen, who spurred and spurred their horses up to 
the unlighted pile, until reaching it, one sprang down and cast. 


* 1 Cor, xv. 54, 55. 
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his arms around the white-robed victim, crying in hoarse tones, 
like one awaking from a fearful dream, “ Thank God, we be 
not too late! Lilian, dear Lilian, thou art safe !’’—while the 
other horseman, standing up in his stirrups, proclaimed aloud : 

“Good people, you all know me; and you now hear me 
when I say that this execution must be stayed.” 

“ And wherefore stayed ?” demanded Father Jarvest, boldly. 

“ Because,” retorted Sir Peter Russell (for he it was)— 
“because I have brought a pardon with me for the maiden 
(and he held up a parchment to the people's gaze)—Aanp 
BECAUSE QueEN Mary DEAD, AND Queen ELIZABETH REIGNS.” 

“Queen Mary dead ?—didst thou say dead ?” said Father 
Jarvest, his face changing to many hues of fear and terror. 

“In good sooth, I said dead, sir priest; she died yester- 
morning early ; and methinks thou wilt have to change thy 
religion once again,” 

The priest stayed not the hearing out of the deserved taunt : 
and well it was for him that he speedily withdrew, and that 
the guards of poor Lilian also followed him close, for in 
another minute rose a shout, the like of which had never been 
heard before in that place ; and ere five minutes had passed, 
Jalian and Guy Fletcher had been borne triumphantly through 
the crowd, with pwans of joy that the persecuting queen had 
been called to her awful account. 

“ Good friends,” said Sir Peter Russell, when the tumult 
had somewhat subsided, “ young Guy Fletcher and myself are 
somewhat wearied, and our horses 0 blown—though we have 
changed them oft—for since yeste*-morning we have ridden 
twice seventy miles; sufler us, therefore, to depart to my 
house, and take Lilian Butler thityér also. To-morrow shall 
be.a new day with us all,” 

‘So Sir Peter, with Guy Fletcher and the rescued Lilian, 
was conducted to his house, not half a mile from the town, 
where, presently, they were joined by Ralph Fletcher and his 


wife. Dut [ must draw a veil aver the glad scene which 
followed. 
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But the people did not depart; and presently a brisk _ 
set fire to the fagots, and so the pile in which?the youn 

martyr was to have been consumed, became a bonfire to cele- 
brate her strange deliverance ; while, from the steeple of the 


church, hard by, rang out joyful peals—for the persecuting 
queen was dead, 


CHAPTER XIV.—-THE LAST, 

SPRING-TIME was come; and on one bright May-day was 
there joyful bustle in the old farm-house, From early dawn 
neighbours had been flocking in, and in the great hall, which 
was decorated with early flowers and fresh green-leaved 
boughs, was spread a feast of good things, in such profusion 
that had twice as many guests arrived there would have been 
enough for all, and to spare; and while the lengthened-out 
glad breakfast lasted, sat Sir Peter Russell at one end of the 
board and his lady at the other, busily dispensing the dainties 
which, for the most part, were of their own providing, 

There were many of the surrounding gentry there besides 
Sir Peter and his lady, and among them was a stranger, who 
listened with moistened eyes and a rejoiced heart to the 
gratulations offered to him from time to time on behalf of his 
young kinswoman, For the stranger was Master Edward 
Lisle, the mother’s brother of Lilian, who had been sought out 
by Sir Peter Russell, and had been brought from the far north 
to witness the marriage of his niece ; for this was the wedding 
morning; and presently the procession. set forward to the 
little church, where Guy Fletcher was to become Lilian’s hus- 
band—but not at the hands of Father Jarvest, for he had 
theretofore changed his professed faith too often to be trusted 
again; and though, on the re-establishment of Protestantism, 
he professed contrition for his former errors, it availed him 
nothing, and he soon disappeared from the scene of his former 
misdoings, and with him also vanished Dame Randolph, the 
wise woman, after being once rescued from the rage of the 
populace by the interposition of Lilian Butler. 
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ke But it was wonderful to hear the loud shonts of rejoicing 
| with which the welkin rang when Lilian reappeared from the | 
little church, leaning on the arm of her husband, and with 
' guch a flash of happiness on her countenance as showed that 
the near approach to a martyr’s death which she had ex- 
perienced, had not destroyed her power to enjoy the blessings 
of life with which it had pleased her heavenly Father to sur- 
round her, when that trial of her faith had passed away. | 

And in Lilian’s experience in after life, and in the observa- 
tion of those who surrounded her, was shown a truth which 
all will do well to consider—namely, that they who are best 
prepared for death—come how and when it may—are also the 


On the day of their marriage, Guy Vietcher took his wife, 
Tilian, ta the farm which Biv Potor Huseell had offered him, and 
had wae partly wacked far hin, And many youre 
when Lilian wae the Happy tether of wealth 
eae her from the deniiew of her Master Mdward 
Lisle, with whom, after thelr bringing together, she had ever 
maintained loving intercourse. Dut her highest wealth was 
in that blessing of God to which no sorrow is annexed; and 
next to that was the love of her husband, with whom she 
walked through the pilgrimage of this world as heirs together | 
of the grace of life. 
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A nephew of King David, one who like a roe could run ; 

The uncle of Abishai, old J case's youngest son ; 

The son of Rath and Boaz, one whoge grandson rose to fame ; 
That wife of Solomon who was of Ammouitish name ; . 


Eglah, David's wife, in Hebron he was born ; 
captain of King David's host, who seized the altar's horn ; 
The widow of the Carmelite whom David took to wife ; 
Another of King David's wives whose son lost throne and life. 
Arrange this list of names, and they will form the word 
Which gives King David's son, to whom [last referred. § H. 


Answer to Scripture Rebus (page 395). 
Bethel. A syria. L ystra. Z idon. EB phesus. 
aalberith.— . 
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flakes. 


So old Winter has really come with his ivy and holly; the 
little berries of mistletoe are glistening on the oak, and we shall 
soon meet in our rambles great cart loads of evergreens, the 
red holly berries shinmg out like good wishes. Four weeks to 
Christmas, and then huzza for the happy home cirele, the 
blazing yule log, and the good old customs! Already our 
faces begin to wear a bright look as we glance past the present 
into the future, bringing old friends, old scenes, to our hearts. 
Yes, I know it, hardly a circle complete ; don’t take away the 
chairs, the places are vacant; but while we were saying “ they 
are dead,” glorious tidings were echoing in heaven, of * wearied 
ones come home,"” Ouve is the sorrow, theirs only joy, Abt 
what happy ave anes will epente- They 
hut 

‘Twine ap the wreathe, iy friend, wp all 
yout kind thonghte and good wishes, take the glad message 
the snow brings. Listen, and you will hear the voice of merry 
Christmas singing in the distance, and the pattering of little: 
feet round the Christmas-trees, and the strong, clear voices of 
absent wanderers, sending forth a greeting of love as they 
come towards you, Look at the little snow flakes as they 
chase each other to the ground, But yesterday the earth was 
in her robe of green, and now silently and quietly she has put 
on & snowy garment, See her hills dasslingly white in the 
wunshine; seo the trees whieh but yesterday were stretching 
their bare arms imploringly towards heaven, now bowed down 
by a crystal burden, resplendent with many colours. 

Thicker, and thicker! what a white world! A right merry 
Christmas must this be; none of your warm, damp, drizsling, 
foggy days; but s hard, bright frost, when every one peeping 
ont from far and wrapper, rubs his hands, stamps his feet, and 
greets you with right good will. sng 6 
Christmases, such may this be. 


‘ 

‘> 
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But how very beautiful the white world looks! Under the 
snowy mantle the flowers and herbs rest secure from cold; 
spotless and pure, it throws over nature an aspect of peace and 
purity. True, down in the city, where men heed it not, but, 
hot and restless, trample it under foot, it becomes stained and 
earthlike, and you recognise it not; but to Nature’s children 
each snow flake is a gift of love in the dreary winter, and it is 
only when the bright sunlight ishers in the splendour of 
summer time that the little snow “jake has done its work. 

A snow scene always reminds r \e of life on earth. Silently 
and thickly, unheeded by us, doy{iod’s blessings, as “ daily 
mercies,” fall on our pathway ; spotless and pure they descend. 
If we heed not our mercies, intent on business or pleasure, 
trample them beneath our feet, they lose their white dress, 
and, stained by contact with earth's vileness, pass away, 

Kach snow flake is a prism, so is each daily gift, and we too 
while loaded with them éught to be as rainbows—CGod's earthly 
rainbows—living examples of the sureness of Hislove, Life is 
our winter, and while we rest warm and safe under the shelter 
of our many blessing: we, like the flowers beneath the snow, 
drinking in streng.h and beauty, should spring forth strong 
and beautiful in the glad summer of eternity. 

Now, shall not you think of all this whenever you se¢ a snow 
flake ? Ishall! I like to feel the snow is falling all over the 
kingdom, that absent loved ones are watching it—ay, and I 
love to feel the same shower of mercies is descending all over 
the world, that those I love are in the hollow of the same hand, 
‘neath the shelter of the “ everlasting arms.” Oh! after all, 
itis a blessed thing to feel that each Christmas is one step 
nearer home. Reverently, quietly, and lovingly would we 
anticipate the end of the journey, Life is our school time ; 
from childhood, love school though we may, “ home for the 
holidays” has been the ideal of happiness; as men, wearied 
with watching, worn, oft worsted in the fight, dragging our 
way, beset by snares, briers, and thorns, from our weary 
hearts—ay, from the deepest depth of our r natures comes the 
cry, “ Nearer home.” 
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But I am making you sad; stay, see the other side. Held 
by a Father’s hand, learning appointed lessons, leaning on the 
Beloved, dare we repine ? Crowned with mercies, thicker than 
the snow flakes lying upon the ground, we join the shout of 
praise which all Nature sends forth, and taking every hand, 
uniting friend and foe in one strong loving grasp, standing in 
the centre of your evergreen wreath, we would make our good 
: wishes echo the wide world through of many a “ Merry 
| Christmas to you, and a very happy New Year !”’ M.8.G 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.”-—Kuarta, 


By trun Rev, J. 


Angn! thy deep romantic glen, And varied forms of beauty trace, 
Thy sweet and charming water- Whilst on thy gentle wavelets 
fall, glide, 


No eloquence of tongue or pen, 


But vivid memory shall recall, Thy murmurs o’er my bosom steal, 


And hush its clamours into rest; 
Not thine the rapid's bounding | Oh! who bat must thy magic feel, 


force, | A music in the soul confest ? 
That, roaring, seeks the gulf be- 
low ; Methinks, on thee from morn toeve 


Might raptured contemplation 
dwell, 

Nor e’er desire the scene to leave, 

Where fairy wonders cast their 
spell. 


The glassy smoothness of thy course, 
Enchants us as thy waters flow. 


Musing beside thy lovely stream, 
The noisy world far, far, from me, 
A soothing, a delicious dream, 


Melts my whole heart in ecstasy. | Aber ! thy deep sequestered glen, 


Thy waterfall so sweet and pure, 


I mark thy folds of silvery grace, | Shall mirrored in my breast remain 
That sweep the mountain's | Whilst thought and feeling shall 
rugged side, | endure. 
Rugeley. 
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Maribel. 
A TRUE STORY, 

I mvire you to accompany me, my reader, into one of the 
lowly thatched cottages of the Shetland islanders. The outer 
end, into which the door opens, is earthen-floored, the rafters 
are open and sooty, the walls built of stone and clay, all un- 
plastered. A very:small peat*fire burns on an open hearth. 
Two or three children are sitting quietly playing with some 
shells and pebble-stones, and a very small, rieketty cradle is 
rocked by an elder boy. They all look friendless and forlorn ; 
you would at once imagine that there is a shadow on the house- 
hold—and there is. You may now and then hear a low wail 
or a heavy sigh from the inner apartment, which is-very small 


and roughly boarded round and above—dark and close, yet. 


tolerably orderly and clean. In one of the two cabin-like beds 
there lies a newly-made widow, and near the smal! window sits 
a very pleasant-looking girl, the eldest of the fatherless group, 
She is knitting diligently, keeping her eyes fixed on her 
swiftly moving fingers); but ever and anon large tears gather 
in those expressive eyes, and roll over her fair afid youthful 
cheek in deep and silent anguish, for she must not let her 
mother see her 

She was t6 have been marricd nm a few months. She has 
gathered two or three pounds of earnings to purchase the few 


necessaries proper for a bride ; and now what is to become of 


the whole family ? The father’s boat, with himself and crew, 
has been lost at the deep-sea fishing. The mother is utterly 
destitute of energy, and lost in sorrow for her husband’s death. 
On Maribel, then, that ‘diligent daughter, hanes the weight of 


that helpless family. She is happily endowed with energy as well * 


as sensibility, and though it must be thatshe feels her father’s. 


death, so sudden, so unprepared for, and the disappointment 
of her own prospects, she thinks she may yet look forward 


hopefully, and is resolved, with God’s help and blessing, to do 
her duty faithfully. 


| 
| 
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First, she finds that by parting with one of their cows they 
can pay the rent now due; and the landlord, ever tender to the 
widow and orphan, gives them their small homestead for the 
coming year gratis, Then she gets Willie, the cradle-rocker, 
to be a‘‘ beach boy”—that is, one of those who attend to 
turning and carrying the salted ling, in the process of drying, | 
on sunny days, upon the stony beach—a tedious but not a 
laborious employment,*for Willie is but a‘child yet. Then 
Maribel encourages her mother, and urges her to exert herself 
to attend to the younger children; while she diligently 
instructs the eldest two of her sisters in all the mysteries of 
knitting, winning them to industry by her example and 
assistance, feeling that ¢his must be their chief resource. And 
finally,—hardest task of all!—she reconciles her lover to wait 
a few years. Hear it, ye daughters of wealth! ye, too, that are 
lovely and beloved—it is no fiction—to wait a few years, till 
the younger girls are taught to knit well, and able to take her 
place as providers for the household, 

Small and scant, poor Maribel! is all the provision thy 
utmost diligence and skill can attain to. Three or four 
shillings a week is the highest sum the swiftest knitter can 
earn, even when sitting close at it, as Maribel did ; her land- 
lord’s family supplying her with constant employment. 

The “few years” probation, however, was curtailed to 
Maribel and her betrothed. It was thought best,.after twelve 
months of patient and indefatigable industry, and the expend- 

ing her little hoard in absolute necessaries, tlt Maribel’s lover 
should become her husband, and the future head of the 
widow's household. The whole family are now happy and 
prosperous in their station. The girls are most beautiful 
knitters, thanks to their elder sister, who is often heard to say 
that, but for the shawl-knitting, then only just commenced, 
she would never have been able, in the time of their great 
distress, io keep them all ont of “ the Slough of Despond.’’* 


* “The Poor Knitters of Shetland.” By a Lady Resident. 
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Wr feel assured that this word has not failed to catch the 
eye of some of our knowledge-seeking readers, who may have 
visited either the greatest wonder of the present day, the 
International Exhibition, or that very interesting building, 
the British Museum. Having spent many hours in looking at 
the beautiful specimens of this and a host of other minerals in 
these two great centres of attraction, and having had, for 
several years past, a great dWight in obtaining as much 
information as we possibly could upon minerals, especially tho 
metals, we will endeavour to give our readers tho most valuable 
information we can offer about the character or propertics, 
the history, &c., of this rare metal. 

Uranium, as you, perhaps, have not heard before, was dis- 
covered in 1789 by Klaproth, as he was examining a mineral 
called pech-blende (very valuable specimens of which are 
exhibited at both of the above-mentioned places), which he 
procured from Joachunstahal, in Bohemia; it was called 
uramum because it was first extracted from its ore just about 
the same time that the great astronomer Herschel discovered 
his new planet, Uranus. Mineralogists have since discovered 
that it also exists, in a state of oxide, in green mica, or wran- 
glimmer, and in uran-ochre. 

Now, if either of these ores of uranium be dissolved in nitric 
or nitro-muriatic acid, and a caustic alkali added to the solu- 
tion, the oxide will fall down (or be precipitated, as it is said). 
Then, if this oxide be mixed with one-twentieth of charcoal 
powder, and exposed to an intense heat, it will be reduced. 
It, however, requires a much greater heat than our furnaces 
ean afford for its perfect fusion. 

Uranium is a hard, brittle meta’, of an iron- -grey colour, and 
considerable lustre, and’ is about nine times heavier than an 
equal bulk of water ; hence we say shat its specific yravity is VU. 
But as it has hitherto beer obtained only in small quantities, 
its properties are but imperfectly know n’ When exposed toa 
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red heat it undergoes a species of combustion, and a greyish- 
black powder is produced, which is called the protoxde, 
because it contains the /east quantity of oxygen, with which 
the metal may be combined; it consists of 95 parts uranium, 
and 5 parts oxygen, in 100. When this metal is heated ina 
pulverent state (/.¢., in the form of a powder) to 402° of 
Kahrenheit’s thermometer, it burns with great splendour, If 
uranium be dissolved in nitric acid, and potash added to the 
solution, the perowil® (or that oxide—or combination of the 
metal and oxygen -which contains the least metal, and the 
most oaygen} will be precipitated; this is a yellow powder, 
consisting of 80 parts metal and 20 parts oxygen, and which 
is insoluble in water, Various opinions are, however, 
entertained by several celebrated mineralogists as regards the 
constitAtion of the oxides of this metal; but we believe that 
tle majority agree in fixing the quantities as above. 

Uraninm fuses with great difficulty, and is not tarnished by 
exposure to the air at the ordinary temperatures of the 
auimosphere. Itis found in combination with oxygen and a few 
other ingredients in wran-ochre, which occurs in Saxony, and in 
Tin Croft Mine, Cornwall, accompanying uranife, which is a 
phosphate of uranium, or, in other words, a combination of the 
metal with phosphoric acid; it is found crystallized in the 
form of a square prism, which may easily be divided into thin 
limine (or little scales or plates). Uranite occurs at Autun, in 
Burgundy, of a rich lemon colour, and sometimes of a 
delicately pale yellowish green colour, but specimens showing 
these colours are rare. 

The finest, and, at the same time, the most common 
varieties occur in Cornwall; these have a splendid green 
colour. The uranite may sometimes be seen in these 
specimens, coating dark brown-coloured quartz with brilliant 
drusy cerystallizations, often in distinct crystals, amongst 
yellowish-brown iron ore. 


T. A. 
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Days worth Bememberina. 
THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA, FROM 22ND JUNE TO 
lsta prcemper, 1812. 


Wuew Napoleon Bonaparte rose to the chief power im 
France, he carried forward the system of aggrandisement 
which the republic had” commenced, until the greater part of 
Europe was directly, or indirectly, under his control. On 
22nd June, 1812, he déclared war against Russia, and resolved 
to overwhelm that vast empire. The various nations then 
subject to France contributed large bodies of troops, and 
Napoleon entered Russia at the head.of 400,000 men. Russia 
raised an immense army, consisting of two grand divisions, 
which were at a”considerable distance from each other. To 
prevent the union of these two divisions was the chief object 
of Napoleon at the beginning of the campaign ; in this, how- 
ever, he completely failed; and the Russian generals then de- 
cided that they would stnigte retreat before the invaders, 
harassing their flank and rear, devastating the country through 
which they would pass, taking advantage of any error they 
might commit, fand trusting to the severity of a Russian 
winter to complete the work of destruction. 

Before a week had elapsed, the iiavaders found difficulty in 
providing salt and bread for the men, and oats for the horses ; 
their tents were swept away by fmwrious storms, and many of 
the younger soldiers were attacked with dysentery. Napoleon 
promised to remedy these evils by a halt at Wilna; but on 
arriving there, he found it impossible to bake bread for more 
than a sixth part of his army; and the troops were conse- 
quently ordered forward to Witebsk, almost as soon as they 
arrived. At Witebsk he discovered that, by deaths and de- 
sertions, he had already lost above 100,000 men, 6,0U0 horses, 
and aconsiderable portion of his baggage train. \ 

Many of the chiefs of the army saw sufficient reason im 
these alarming facts for checking the further advance of the 
_ troops, as they now perceived that the Russians desired to 
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entice them on, until fatigue and exhaustion should render 
them an easy conquest. Napoleon refused to listen to this 
sulvice, for he knew that it would be acknowledging to France 
and Europe that he had committed a great error in invading 
Russia at all. The next important place to be reached was 
Smolensk, an ancient town aboat 100 miles east of Witebsk. 
Smolensk was nearly as dear to the Russians as Moscow, and 
they determined not to yield it without a struggle. After six 
hours’ fighting, the Russians set the town on fire, and the 
French found, on entering, that they had gained only a heap 
of ruins, for which the lives of 7,000 of their men had been 
sacrificed. Napoleon now saw clearly that the Russians 
desired to draw him into the interior of the country; but he 
hoped, after a short halt at Smolensk, to be able to overtake 
the enemy, and then bring on a decisive engagement. He left 
Smolensk on 24th of August, still following the retreating 
Russians, The progress of his troops was often disputed by 
the Russians, who, after inflicting great loss on the invaders, 
invariably retreated towards Moscow. The right and left 
divisions of Napoleon’s army were in the same condition as the 
centre, for they were constantly checked in their course to 
fight battles, which exhausted the troops without being in any 
way decisive, and which always ended in alluring the French 
farther from their homes. 

The sad state of the French army, and the fearful prospect 
of still greater evils, now weighed heavily on the minds of the 
wisest of the Emperor's officers; but his pride was too great 
to listen to their representations, so he silenced their kindly 
warnings with insult and reproach, and day after day marched 
towards Moscow. In the meantime, Russia had many reasons 
for hoping that the great oppressor of Europe would soon be 
effectually humbled. A treaty of peace had been concluded 
with England and with Sweden; the struggle with Turkey 
had ceased, and the stern realities of a Russian winter drew 
very near, for the roads were already turned into quagmires, 
and the bivouacs were cold and wretched. 
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A large portion of the Russian army had, however, long 
been wearied of the system of retreat, and was anxious to 
meet the French in battle; and now that Moscow was in 
danger, the Russian general, Kutusof, determined to oppose 
their further progress. The place selected as a battle-field by 
Katusof, was Borodino, a plain which offered many advantages 
to the Russians, and on which extensive earthworks could be 
constructed. On the evening of the 6th of September it be- 
came evident that the following day would witness a frightful 
contest, The French soldiers talked with the utmost gaiety, 
confidently caleulating on success under their great general, 
While the Itussians spent their time in prayer, declaring that 
their only hope was in God, ‘Their priests had saved the holy 
pictures from the ruins of Smolensk, and as these were carried 
in solemn procession through the camp every knee was bent 
and every head uncovered. About half-past. five on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of September, Napoleon gave the signal to 
begin, and for ten hours the most furious conflict raged, 
during which time France lost forty-seven generals and thirty- 
seven colonels ; and when the sun went down, 90,000 dead 
bodies lay in heaps on the plain, while ruin of every descrip- 
tion completed the horrible scena 

The loss of the Russiams had been sufficiently great to 
show that there was now no possibility of preventing the in- 
vaders from entering Moscow. Ali along the line of retreat 
the Russian army had destroyed the villages, and Count 
Rostopchin, the governor of Moscow, determined that the 
sacred city should be subject to similar treatment. He ac- 
cordingly ordered all the inhabitants to depart immediately, 
taking with them whatever they could. The roads were soon 
covered with carriages, filled with provisions, trensures and 
papers, while the houseless thousands moved sadly along the 
roads, casting many a longing look at the town of their affec- 
tions, The army traversed the stroeta with firlod banners 
and silont drums, taking with them the remnant of the people, 
Oxcept 8,000 liberated eriminals, who were left in possession 
Of the vity, with orders to hasten itedestruction, The French 
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army was now reduced to about 100,000 men, and even these 
were utterly exhausted ; but the confident hope of finding in 
Moscow repose and abundance, banished for a time all thoughts 
of the past. The sight of Moscow satisfied Napoleon that his 
rashness nad, after all, succeeded, and the congratulations of 
his heutenants confirmed him in his belief. He was, however, 
greatly annoyed when the advance guard, which had been sent 
to conduct the authorities to his feet, reported on their return 
that everywhere the most profound solitude reigned, and: that 
Moscow Win like ity of the dent, the both of Septem- 
ber, the disappointed lewions traversed the deserted streets, 
and contemplated with wonder the magnifleent city ; bat in 
the afternoon, columns of flame arose here and there with 
fearful rapidity, and a violent and fitful gale soon spread the 
flames in every direction. Napoleon had taken up his 
quarters in the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the Czars, but 
soon he and his terrified army were driven through; the burn- 
ing streets, and had to await outside the town the subsidence 
of the flames. The terrible scene continued for three days, 
and when the French re-entered the crumbling and smoking 
ruins, they found that the Kremlin and about a fifth part of 
the city were saved. , 

It soon became evident that both men and horses were suf- 
fering greatly for want of fresh provisions, which could not be 
obtained without extreme dange®. for the Russians had drawn 
so closely round the district that ‘foragers were slain in great 
numbers. Disease and disorder spread rapidly among the 
troops, and irritation and fear were painfully visible. Napoleon 
had confidently expected that Atexander would sue for peace; 
when once his ancient capital was seized ; but so far from this 
being the Cnae, he clicl nof even replios to the overtures 
which ho himself made, A rigorous Russian winter was ap- 
proaching; profound despondency aproad over the troops; to 
Winter Moscow waa impossible; to retroat would be 
enslaved Nurope would perceive the oppressor’s 
Wonk ross hie allies would unite awainat him, hia very troops 
would dikobey his orders, Tle lingered, therefore, in Moscow 
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till the 19th October, when the scand of Russian cannon, and 
a sharp frost, caused him to comnyence his humiliating retreat. 


It was now his turn to fly beforg. an unrelenting foe, whose... 


country he had devasted, and whose defenders he had slain 
by thousands. Napoleon’s object was to retreat directly to 
Smolensk, and the determination of the enemy was to harass 
him as much as possible on the ‘Yad. His embarrassments 
were already oppressively great, for his artillery was gradually 
abandoned for want of horses to draw it; his baggage 
waggons were not sufficient for the sick and wounded, who 
were, by a cruel necessity, left on tae road to die ; the weather 
was wet and cold, and a feeling cf deep dejection pervaded 
the whole army. Each day increased the difficulties of retreat, 
and when they reached the battle-field of Borodino, where, on 
the 7th of September, they had sistained such fearful loss, 
and saw thousands of their dead c)mrades half devoured by 
wild beasts, they bitterly reproache;| the chief, whose ambition 
had thus strewn the earth with cor ses. Wherever a marshy 
place, a broken bridge, or a difficul -defile threw the French 
into confusion, swarms of Cossack; made their appearance, 
As for Napoleon, being unwilling \) see the terrible conse- 
quences of his own ambition, he ant himself up ina close 
earrings, and conversed only when we wished to repranch his 
During the feat fortnight of the retreat, 10,000 
men were left dead on the road; but the numbers wore greatly 
indreased, a4 the became more intense, for hundreds of 
poor, exhausted creatures foll down through woaknoss, and 
wore speedily buried alive in thg snow, 


clothing and repose within the fortification of Smolensk. In 


_ this, however, the perishing stragglers were doomed to disap- 


pointment, for none of these things existed in Smolensk ; and, 
consequently, the famished troops resumed their march in 
deeper despair than ever. On the 181 November, the mighty 


, aemy which had <pntered Russia five months before, had 


dwindled down to 25,000, contest at the. 


Amidst all this trouble, 6ne ho 0 alone supported the. 
courage of the survivors, and that was the prospect of food, ~ 


7 
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passage of the Berezina, only 32,000 armed men remained. 
These were mere skeletons, most of them barefooted and half 
naked, except those who had saved bits of rich cloth from the 
conflagration of Moscow. 

To enter France at the head of such a company as this 
| would effectually destroy the idea of his mighty power, and 
| would encourage every enemy to raise his arm in defiance. 
| So thought Napoleon, and accordingly he left the victims of his 

folly on the 6th of December, and hastened to Paris, which 
city he entered about midnight on the 18th December. The 
| miserable soldiers, thus deserted by their leader, fell into a 

state of stupefaction and despair; most of them were smittea 
down by the intense cold, and when Kowno was reached only 
3,000 men remained in their ranks, From this point scarcely” 
any trace of the army remained ; and now that the instru- 
ment by which the nations of Europe had been enslaved was 
| | destroyed, those nations arose, assailed the oppressor, and de- 

prived him of his liberty. Thus was another proof afforded, 


that “pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall,” W, H, 
Sark, 


Salling o'er the dark, 

on @ eudden the Lurk | 
Hut when gleame the ean again, 

O'er the pearl beeprinkled plain, 

And from behind hile watery veil, 

Looks through the thin descending hail, 

She mounts, and less'ning to the sight, 


Salutes the blithe return of light, se 
And high her tuneful track pursues, 
Mid the dim rainbow’s scatter’d hues.” 7. Warton, 


And so the Christian, when athwart his way, 

Deep shadows cast their fitful mystery, 

No note of praise ascends, no thrilling voice 

Calls to the breathing world around, rejoice ! 

But if the ‘Sun of Righteousness’ with healing beam 
Shine forth, re-kindling life's too languid stream, 

The soul, illamed and fired with vision keen, 

Soars to that path no lion's foot hath trod, 

No vulture’s eye hath seen, Donoruza. 


| 
« 

| 
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Curicsifies in “Crystals. 


Tre wind is from the north-east, an osison-grey scad sweeps close over- 
head, the general exclamation is, like snow.”” Soon the flakes 
begin to descend; at first leisurely and fow; then swifter; and finally 
faster. Before an hour, the earth is covered with a white mantle, com- 
posed of millions on millions of little crystals, each as perfect of its kind as 
a diamond, and each in itself, if you will only look, as beautiful. Take up 
one. It melts in your hand; it is gone. Bee that other, on the very top 
of a snow-drift, clistening, cem-like, in thesanshine. A while ago, it was 


vapour, floating in the eky; before that, it was a drop of sea-water; to- 


morrow it will be fluid again, and mingling with the ocean. Examine its 
shape. itis like a tiny star, cut in Cangra marble. No sculptor, n& 
even lapidist, could ever rival it. No matte is fine enough to fabricate 
it. What subtle power in nature has made this snow-flake so different in 
appearance from the rain-drop, yet substantially the same? The very 
boys in a telegraph office will tell you it was magnetism. Yes! it is this 
as yet almost unknown ageyt, the motiye power by which we send 
‘lightning ” messages to ottr friends, whicly he Ips to crystallize alike the 
diamond atthe bottom of the mine, and ghe snow-flake high up in the 
heavens. 

The whole subject of crystals is beaut’ful beyond imagination. It is 
crystallization, and erystallization alone, widch draws the line between the 
diamond that flashes on a lady’s finger rad the charcoal that smutsa 
kitchen maid. Sandston@and granite, liuwestone and marble, have their 
essential dilleteetes in erystallization. Oné has been formed in the labora- 
tory of nature, by the slow deposit of mafter held in solution in primeval 
seas, the other by particle on particle, also ii ld im solution, arranging it- 
self in the precision of soldiers ata review." No architect ever built mcre 
regularly than nature, when constructing even the smallest crystal. Plants 
and animals grow by sneécessive developments; increase by assimilation 
through chemical changes; bat crystals are equally perfect in their earliest 
stages, and enlarge only by accretion. Yet crystals, like all other created 
things, die in time. Mines abound with skeletons of crystals, Crystals 
differ in shape as the microscope reveals ITOK a8 much as plants them- 


selves, Yet the ‘in the seame forme, at 


came substances always 
least the maine conditiona, that woimay ray there are tribes and 
races of crystals, with typical shapes, exactly a's of men, 

Crystallization is found through all natute. There is not sujstance 
which; then allowed the free movement of>ts particles, does not exhibit a 
tendeney: to ery stallize. Water, at a low ‘temperature, crystallizes into 


ice. Metals, slowly cooled after melting, crys-allize, The gases, evanescent 
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as they may seem, may be mace so artificially cold as to crystallize. Our 
children eat crystallized sugar, under the name of rock-candy, and we our- 
selves use it in the loaf, crystallized in another form. What is glass but a 
crystal ? The sizes of crystals vary intinitely. There are crystals too small 
to be recognized, except under a microscope ; and there is one at Milan 
weighing nearly nine hundred pounds. The White Mountains of New 
Hampshire are a vast aggregation of crystals.- The Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky is an enormous museum of crystals. As yet, however, with all 
our knowledge, we are comparatively ignorant of the laws of crystallization. 
Under them we see atom arrange itself by atom, in mystic, myriad forms; 
we discover, also, that not only magnetism, but light and heat exercise an 
influence in crystallization ; but there our information substantially stops. 
The science of crystallization is almost a sealed book. Its mightiest 
curiosities still lie, like the virgin islands of the Pacitic before the day of 
Cook, awaiting the perseverance of some fortunate explorer.—New York 
*aper. | 


Che Good Shepherd. 
Wrrurn the shépherd’s sacred fold | And should a wanderer’s footsteps 


lis cherished sheep repose, stray 
They know not hunger, pain, or cold, | Beyond the sacred track, . | way, 
Nor dread unwelcome fees. | The Shepherd knows the dangerous 


rently leads it 
They fear not when the glowing sun And gently leads it bai 


Pours its full noontide ray, They know his voice, his real sheep, 
Nor tremble lest the pallid moon And follow when he calls ; 
Should hurtful power display. "Tis he alone can safely keep, 


| 
By flowery banks he bids them feed, | Whatever ill befalls, 


Where living waters flow ; For love like his has never been— 
And leads them to the cooling mead, | His life this Shepherd gave, 
Far from the noontide glow. | From every fut®re woe and pain, 


> 
eee as His ransomed sheep to save. 
Gently within his tender arms aE 


The feeble lambs he bears, Oh! sinner, to the Shepherd's care 
Shields them from danger and | Your life, your all confide ; 
alarms, These sheep his chosen people are, 
And calins their trembling fears, | lie ia their sacred guide, . 


Within his fold they safely rest, 
Beneath his watchful eye, - 

Till to the regions of the blest | ¥ 5 

Their ransomed spirits fly. . 


Many. 


J 


| 


| 


= 
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Cown of Cruth. 


Nor many days after my visit to the City of False 
Appearances, I found myself on thy way to the Town of Truth, 
with my former guide, whose casual mention of this place had 
strongly excited my curiosity and interest. 

We approached by a wide and well-kept road, bordered 
with luxuriant hedges and healthy ‘trees, and affording many 
glimpses of a rich and carefully. cultivated country. The 
cottages we passed from time to time, though small, were neat 
and well built, and as each was surrounded by a blooming 
little garden, presented a most } leasing appearance. The 
town itself, though not so strikingl) -beautiful at a distance as- 
the city last described, looked well in the morning sunshine. 
It was situated in a pleasant valley, divided by a broad bright 
river, which bore upon its sparkling waters a crowd of vessels 
and boats of .all sizes. Many noble and stately buildings were 
conspicuous above the humbler edifices of the town, but not so 
many nor so fantastically decorated as in the City of False 
Appearances. As we approached, [ was struck by the con- 
tented and healthy looks of the peasants; their faces, though 
bronzed and hardened by exposure: to all weathers, had an 
honest, happy expression. Their clothes, though coarse, were 
strong and clean, well suited for thsir labour and condition. 
They exchanged greetings with us heartily, but respectfully, 
and seemed anxious to give us any information we required, 
or render us every assistance, witheat expecting any recom- 
pense, 

We entered the town by a wide sts vet lined with substantial 
houses, which, though neither gtand por imposing, had an air 
of comfort and completeness. They were evidently kept with 
the greatest care ; the windows were free from dust, the cur- 
tains and blinds were tasteful and pure; and the minutiw of 
the architecture were as carefully executed as the more promi- 
nent parts. On our way, my guide called at the house of an 
bumble friend of his, one Mr. Worthyman, who lived in 


| 
| 
| 
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small house in one of the back streets; I accompanied him, 
and was delighted to find that even in this obscure locality, 
the same attentions to cleanliness and comfort were observed. 
My guide informed me that; by the direction of the town cor- 
poration, the streets were as carefully kept, and the health and . 
convenience of the inhabitants as assiduously ministered to in 
these as in more fashionable regions. “ For,” he continued, “ they 
consider that the rich are as dependent upon the poor for their 
comforts and luxuries, as the poor upon the-..rich for their 
necessities, and they consequently deserve equal consideration.” 
Within the house everything was as clean and sweet as pos- 
sible. Mr. Worthyman, though in poor circumstances, was 
not wanting in self-respect, and had as true a sense of the be- 
coming and beautiful as the more wealthy. I learnt that one, 
of his favourite maxims was, “No honest labour debases a 
man nniess a man debases himself ;” and though only a tailor 
by trade, | found him a gentleman in spirit. Whlintever care and 
avery few tasteful ornaments could do towards rendering his 
home attractive was done, and the result was very pleasing. 
The homely furniture of the room was carefully polished, a 
pur of snowy curtains shaded the sparkling windows, a vase 
of common, but not the less beautiful, flowers perfumed the 
apartihent, and a few good engravings adorned the walls. 
There was none of that cheap finery so often seen in houses of 
this class, as the master considered vacancy more respectable 
and becoming than frippery. Mr. Worthyman, like his home, 
pleased at first sight; his honest, manly face was no mask to 
his honest, manly mind. I soon diseovered he was not one of 
those who consider that “Words are given them to hide their 
thoughts.” His conversation was modest and sensible, and he 
assumed, as matters of course, certain principles of truth and 
honour that would have made the inhabitants of the City of 
False Appearances start. His children were dressed with the 
utmost neatness, and looked as fresh and bright as the morn- 
ing. On my desiring to see his shop, he readily led the way. 
We found it as neat and spotless as the house ; our host's son 
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received his father’s instruction with a bright, though modest 
intelligence, which spoke well for him. We examined some 
of the materials in the shop, and could not but admire the 
quality of the various articles, and the correct taste displayed ; 
we also observed that all the prives appeared remarkably 
reasonable. ‘“ Our practice,” said Mr. Worthyman, “is to 
treat customers as we should like to be treated ourselves; nor 
do we lose by it, as our neighbours ix the great city on the hill 
imagine, for by so doing we secure tweir confidence and sup- 
port. Jam happy to say this is the gglden rule of most of our 
tradesmen—I need not remind you ‘on whose teaching it is 
founded.” 

We visited a number of shgps, most of them appeared pros- 
pering. I was particularly struck by the names over the 
doors. Messrs. Straightforward: and’? Upright had a large 
establishment; so had Dothebest Brothers, Messrs. Diligent 
and Son, Love-your-neighbour and Co., and many others of 
the Honesty family. The tradespeople discouraged rivalry. 
and unjust competition; and, indeed, | heard several recom- 
mending their customers to other establishments where they 
could obtain what they desired better than in their own. 

Leaving the market-place, we sauntered through the more 
fashionable quarters of the town. The houses here were hand- 
some, and everything around showed the presence of wealth 
and refinement. There was no gaudy and ostentatious display 
of riches, however. The carriages that rolled alang the 
streets attracted our admiration, not by their splendour of 
decoration, but by their tasteful elegance, and the beauty of 
their carefully groomed horses. I was pleased to observe that 
the fashion of employing tall footmen, with peculiar liveries, 
powdered heads, and gigantic calves, to stand behind the 
equipages, was not prevalent. I also noticed that the rich 
people spoke to their servants in a kind tone, and with a con- 
Aiderate manner, My guide informed me that each house- 
holder considered it his duty to look afjer the eternal as well 
as the temporal welfare of those employed by him; and re- 
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membered that his domestics had immortal souls as well as 
: himself, and werg equally precious in the sight of God. 

We passed several fine buildings, which my guide informed 
me were hospitals, where: the poor were received free of 
charge, and every care, with the best medical assistance, 
afforded them. , We also observed several schools and colleges, 
where the same system of education was practised as brought 
such ridicule upon Mr. Studious in the other city. I learnt, 
to my satisfaction, that the pupils received instruction prag- 
tically suited to their station and prospects in life. There 
were also training schools for servants, which had been of 
much service to the town. 

We next visited the park, which was beautifully laid out 
with trees, lawns, and gardens. Here the rich and poor had 
equal right to enjoy the beauties of nature, and the healthful 
breezes. One portion was divided off as a playground for the 
children, where we found a large number of the poorer class of 
little ones enjoying themselves mightily. 

As evening was approaching, we entered one of the principal 
places of worship, where service was to be held. It was a fine, 
large building, with great windows; there were no massive 
piulars to obstruct the gaze and divert the sound, nor gorgeous 
decorations to distract the attention. The seats were com- 
fortable, and well placed. We entered before service com- 
menced, but a large number of people had assembled, and 
when the first hymn was given out the building appeared full. 
The service, though by no means so grand or imposing as that 
in the Temple of Formality, was solemn; it appealed rather 
to the heart than to the senses. “Ihe whole congregation sung 
the hymns, and joined in the responses ; and although there 
were some discordant and untutored voices among the crowd, 
| could not help feeling that this was more acceptable to Cod 
than the welletrained and splendid performance of paid 
Choristers, The prayors were fervent, and the reading of the 


Word impressive, The sermon was preached by the Kev, 
Karnest Faithful; it was the simple Gospel, delivered in 


* 
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language which, if not high-flown or very eloquent, had the 
impress of truth and sincerity upon it, and evidently came 
from the heart, as well as from the mtellect of the preacher ; 
the congregation listened with the utmost attention, and I 
learnt ‘afterwards that the minister's private lifo and inter- 
course with them had endeared him te them, even more than 
his preaching, and that the \influence of his meek and holy 
example had been as much blessed as the earnest ministrations 
from the pulpit. 

After the service we visited some spacious rooms, where the 
Sunday school was held, and I was pleased to learn from Mr, 
Worthyman, who was himself a teacher in the school, that it 
was groatly prospering. “We have an excellent staff of 
teachers,” he said, “and as many children as tho place will 
hold. The superintendent is Mr. Prayeiful, a man much be- 
loved, and very successful,”’ 

What teachers have you ?”’ 

* Miss Faithful, a sister of the minister, takes tho first class 
of girls, and Mr. Constant, the boys’ bible class ; we have also 
Miss Piety, Miss Faith, agi Miss Lovesthe-littleones, who has 
been most successful in Managing the infant class. Messrs. 
larnest, Never Despair, Patient, aind Preparewell, are good 
teachors, so is Mr. Discipline, who algays takes the unruly 
ones in hand; we have several thers,” continued Mr. 
Worthyman, “and we all,love each other very much, and 
pray for one another as well as for oursel ves.” 

* Have you had no discouragements from teachers falling 
away or proving unfaithful 

* Yos, many; but we have had a great man more mercies. 
Mr. Beginwell was among us for a short time, and seemed a 
great acquisition at first, but he soon grew tired and gradually 
alrew olf; Mr. Ineonstant comes to- this day occaspna ly, 


but the superintendent, wisely, has long since ceased to ofler 


hima class: Mr. Self Conceit left as beeause our superiiten- 
dent gave hima class of little ones; and Mr. Positive; because 
he could not have feverythitig his.own way; Miss Giddy, 
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who came under the influence of a serious impression, soon 
fell off; so did Miss Unstable, Miss Shallow, and Miss 
Tiredsoon. Dut, as I said before, our mercies have been 
far greater than our disappointments,”’ 

before leaving the Lown, spent a few hours with Mr. 
Worthyman, whose character | admired more the more | saw 
of him, and at length bid him farewell, much delighted with 
thy visit to the Town of Truth, A. H. L. 


‘Almanac, 


1. 2195. Henry 1. clied. 
3. 1658. Commencement of Revolution in Lagland. 
4. bot Thiel of Trent losed, 
Penny postage comin need, 
6. 1670. Jenkins died, aged 169, 
7. 1683. Algernon Sydney beheaded, 
8. Death of Riehard Baxter. 
Dirth of Milton. 
10, 1586. Mary Queen of Scots ndemned. 
Ll. Battle of Wilna. 
12. 1653. Cromwell deglared Protector. 
13. L7St. Death of Dr. S. Jolnaon. 
It 1700. Death of Washington. 
lS. Remains of Napoleon interred at Paris. 
1800. Napoleon divorced from Josephine. 
17. 1142. Stephen restored to the throne, 
18. I781. Soame Jennings died, 
llot, Coronation of ile ry Il. 
20. L142. Queen Matilda escape lin the snow. 
“1. 1833. Battle of KRoniah. 
1582. Buchanan, the historian, died, 
23. 1658. James LI], escaped, 
24. 1836 Ispartero relieves Dilbao. 
Zo. Tieth of Sir Newton. 
27. 1571. Deeth of helper, the astronomer, 
“8, 1834. Death of Charles Lamb. 
29. 1584. Death of Wickliffe. 
oO. Koval ciety established, 


Sl. 14600. Battle of Wakegeld (areen. W 


ition of Stephen. 
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A Alew Kealand, Address to the Oneen. 


Tue following address of, New Zealand Chiefs has been 


forwarded by Governor Sir George Grey to the Duke of New- 
castle for transmission to her Majesty :— 


Oh, Victoria, our Mother !—We greet you! You, who are all that now 
remains to recall to our recollection Albert, the Prince Consort, who can 
never again be gazed upon by the people, 

) We, your Maori children, are now sighing ip sorrow together with you, 
even with a sorrow like to yours. All we can now do is to weep together with 
you, oh, our good mother, who has hourished us, your ignorant children of 
this island, even to this day, 

We have just heard the crash of the hage-headed forest tree which has 
untimely fallen, ere it had attained its fu’ Pgrowth of greatness. 

Oh, good lady, pray look with favour on*jur love. Although we may have 
been perverse children, we have ever loved you. 

This is our lament : : 

Great is the pain which preys on me fgg the loss of my beloved. 

Ah, you will now lie buried among the other departed kings! 

They will leave you with the other departed heroes of the land. 

With the dead of the tribes of the multitude of “Ti Mani. 

Go fearless then, O Pango, my beloved; in the path of death; for no evil 

slanders can follow you. 

Oh my very heart! Thou didst shelter me from the sorrows and ills 
of life. } 

Oh my pet bird, whose sweet voice welcomed my glad guests! 

Oh my noble pet bird, caught'in the forests of Rapaura ! 

Let, then, the body of my beloved be covered with Royal purple robes! 

Let it be covered with all-rare robes ! 

The great Rewa, my beloved, shall himself bind these round thee. 

And my ear-ring of precious jasper shal] bé hung in thy ear. 

For, oh! my most precious jewel, thou art sow lost to me. 

Yes, thou, the pillar that didst suppors my palace, hast been borne to 

the skies, 

Oh, my beloved! you used to stand in ¢he very prow of the war canoe, 
inciting all others to noble deeds. Yes, in thy lifetime thou wast great. 

And now thou hast departed to the place where even all the mighty must 
at last cro. 

Where, oh physicians, was the power of your remedies ? 

What, oh priests, availed your prayers? - 


For I have lost my love; no more can he ‘revisit this world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Che Gipsy Orphan. 


Tue subjoined narrative is from the pen of Mr. Keller, the 
Depositary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, at 
Bucharest. It illustrates the power of divine grace ateom- 
panying the dissemination of the Scriptures amid the humble 
ranks of society in Wallachia :— 


‘On Sabbath-day, May 25th, as I was returning from public worship, I 
went to visit a friend who was lying sick. My way led me through a 
narrow lane, in which, at one place, there was a public-house on the right 
hand, and a house in course of erection on the left. The public-house was 
crowded with gipsies, male and female, who, having just received a whole 
week's wages, were amusing themselves with drinking and dancing. As, 
however, there were about lifty persons, men, women, and children, the 
public-house was found too small, and soa number of them were dancing in 
a ring (the Wallachian Mora) in the street. T found it impossithe to pags 
along the street, and endeavoured to find a way through the bailding in 
the course of erection. On stepping in, I observed, to my surprise, a gipsy 
lad sitting alone in a corner of the building, with a book before him, which 
I at once recognised, from the boards, as one of the Society's Wallachian 
Testaments, and from which he was reading slowly, and half aloud, the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, verse 3, I immediately stopped,.and, ‘not to 
interrupt him, withdrew into a corner, from which I could observe him 
without attracting his attention. Scarcely two minutes had passed, how- 
ever, when his reading was interrupted by an old gipsy woman, who sud- 
denly burst in upon him with a wild howl, laid hold of him, snatched the 
book from his hands, and tossed it from her, and sought, with no very 
gentle persuasives, to induce him to follow her, and join in the dance. All 
the remonstrances and entreaties of the young man failed to induce the 
half-drunken woman to let him alone, till at length I stepped forward, 
picked up the Testament, and restored it to the lad, and warned the waman 
that, by treating the word of God in this way, she had been guilty ofa very 
great sin, and that, if she did not instantly withdraw, I would hand her 
over to the police. This was enough; and I then asked the lad to accom- 
piny me, which he readily did. I inquired why he had not joined his com- 
panions in the dance; how he had learned toread; and, above all, how he 
had got possession of the invaluable book which he held in his hands, In 
reply, he told me the following story :-- 

My father was a slave in the household of the Boyar Chernescu, whom 


he served as a cook. Being desirous toWWequire a thorough knowledge of 


varcely sufficient to support him under his wearisome sickness. 


lad began to weep bitterly as he wave me.the 
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his profession, which he could not do without being able to read, he 
requested the governess who tanght the Boyar’s children to give him also 
some lessons in reading and writing. ‘Theé governess kind! y Gorsented, and 
in a short time my father could read and write tolerably well; and the 
governess, observing his fondness for instruction, gave him also some lessons 
in religion, in consequence of which he purchased this New Testament from 
a travelling Colporteur, and read it most diligently whenever he had a little 


spare time. ‘Then, after the general emanyipation of the gapwes in LSoo, my 


an 


father received comfortable weekly wages: and I was sent to school, where 
| learned to read and write Wallachian. Jn course of time my father had 
accumulated about-one hundred ducats, Sut his fellow-gipsies envied his 
good fortune, watched his movements, Gand sueeeeded one evening in 
rebbing him of all his treasure, exce)' the book, f which they could make 
no use. Shortly afterwards he fell into @ consumption, and at last died, 
three years after, in the hospitalof this city, leaving me nothing belund but 


this book; forall his savings and all that [ could earn by daily labour, were 


The poor 


following account of the last 


ments of his father's life Vefore diis death, father called me to 
his bedside, and asked me to forgive him for leaving me nothing but the 
bock ;: but assured me that if I would diligently study it, | would find there 
inany hidden treagures; and tiiat it was af the utmost importance to the 
gipsies, for it promised that the despised and down-trodden 


gipsics might be saved throuch Caith in 


“We had now arrived, however, at th house of my sick friend, ands 


could only request the younz lad to vis’; me as soon as he should find 
time, giving him my a ldress, and taking of hisname. On the second 
Sunday following, as I returned from clireh, T found my friend Marin 


(for that was his name) at the door of te depot.’ Linvited him in, but 


while he showed me a passage (Matt. vii: 6—‘ Give not that which is holy 
unto the dows,’ &c.), which he said the Wallachian priests had explained to 
him as referring to the gipsies, he added he had not been able to find any 
passage which assured his people of salvation. We accordingly sat down, 


and showed him the followin. coe Matt. ix. 11 3; x. 33—35; 


from which he clearly perceived that ey ry one who believes, and is 


bapti, ed, shall be saved. At this he was execedingly giad, anc promised to 


Visit me again the following Sabbath. The lad visited me twice afterwards, 
and | observed more and more the blessed effects of the word of God on his 


mind. He told me, however, that be had much to suffer from his com- 


pittiions, who were continually abusing and cursing him because he would 
hot join in their sinful practices but that he made nothing of that, but 
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was rather resolve | altogether to give up leading sifoh a life as their's, since 
he had read the ate red words, that no AER shall enter into the king. 
dom of God, 

“Last Sunday he came to me, and berged IT would try and get him 
tunght «a frade, and, if possible, in some place at a distance from Bucharest, 
as he wished to escape entirely from his present companions, who never 
ceased to annoy him on aecount of his religion. As | huppen to have a 
good and well-known friend in Chimpulung, | rave Marin an note of intr \- 
duction to him, and paid his travelling expenses to that town. He left two 
days ago. The Lord grant that His word in this ease may not return to 
Him void, but may prosper in that whereunto it was sent!” 


Che Grent 


(WRITTEN IN WAL#S.) 
By the Rev. J. Baker. 


Yreviant mountains, which before me rise 


Casting broad shadows on the deep blue sea, 


Rearing your lofty summits to the skies, 
Dread sy mbols of the Eternal M yeasty | 
Howry monuments o other days. 
W hia renerations of id 
Whe once upon your glories fixed ur gaze, 
Are unto us as thou gh they ne'er bad been 
Around you doth tradition weave her spell, 
Awaking memories of the deeds of yore 
When Freedom’s heroes owned you for their cell ; w 
Thenee rushing forth to battle-tields of gore. 
Altars of Liberty ve th 
< those wh scorned despots yoke to b 
Within your caves Religion shelter found, 
Whilst martyr souls their solemn vigils kep! 
Making your lone retreats all h “lowed ground ; 
Prayed for the Church —its desolations wept. 
Those peri “ls gone, we hail brighter ure, 
When friendly visitants your tracks exp! re ; 
And from your toweping + heights their min ls engage 
With good! landses Apes of the sea and shore. 
larewell! ips na) 1ilts, that prout lly stand, 
Ye ancient bulwarks of fair Cambria‘s und, 
Your adamantine strength is doomed to fue, 
In awfal ruin shall your peaks be laid; 
But inan, who doth your gloomy grandeur see, 
Survives—an heir of vast eternity 


Rugeley. 
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aricf Comments 
For Sunpay in Tue Moxru. 
THE SEASONS O¥ THE YEAR. 


December 7.—Srnina. “ Thou tenes ost the face of the earth.” (Psalm 


civ. 30.) Trzts for Repetition.—Mory Psalm li. 9, 10; Afternoon, 
Rom. xii. 2; Evening, ‘Titus iii, 5. 


How striking and marvellous js the appearance of nature in 
the spring of the year! It is as manifest, almost, and as 
glorious as when, at the first, tha Creator made allgthings out 
of nothing: he spake, and it was doné; he commanded, and 
it stood forth. At this’season of the year God again sendeth 
forth his Spirit, and reneweth the face of the earth, After the 
darkness and dreariness off wintér, how pleasant is it again to 
behold the sun shining in its strength; and to feel the genial 
warmth of his rays! Solomon thus’ beautifully describes the 
effects of spring as displayed in Palestine :+—“ For, lo, the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone - the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in opr land; the fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender rrape rive ib 
good smell.” (Sol, Song ii. 11—14,) Myriads of creatures in the 
earth, the air, and the sea, rush into life, manifesting the power 
and glory of their beneficent Cregtor. Not less marvellous 1s 
the springing up of the life of ErPCe in the soul of man, God 
there implants his long lost imgge. The soul is created in 
righteousness, knowledge, and holiness, by his blessed Spirit. 
The understanding, the will, the affections, the thoughts, the 
desires, all undergo a mighty transformation—all things be- 
come new—a new creature in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


December “Thou hast made summer.” (Psalm lxxiv. 17.) 
Texts for Repetition. —Morning, Genesis: 22; Afternoon, Psalm lxv. 
12; KveniWe, Acts xiv. 17. 

Who does not feel glad when the summer comes? Light, 
cheerfulness, happiness prevail. 


It is the Lord’s doing, and 
That part of the earth where we live 
is now turned more fully towards the sun, and we consequently 


marvellous in our eyes, 


| > ‘ 

| 
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receive larger supplies of light and warmth. The rains 
descending upon the ground, aided by the warmth of the sun’s 
rays, cause the things that are sown in the earth spring 
forth; the flowers have come to perfection, the airs filled 
with perfutne, the birds most merrily sing, the meadows are 
covered Wath grass, and all nature looks beautiful and gay. 
We love now to be abroad to inhale the fresh breezes of 
heaven, King Nglon was sitting in his summer parlour when 
he met his end. How uncertain are our comforts; how near 
may be our death! David, in the 65th Psalm, thus describes 
a summer in his day :—*’Thy paths drop fatness ; they drop 
upon the pastures of the wilderness, and the little hills rejoice on 
every side. The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys, 
also, are covered over with corn ; they shout for joy, they also 
sing.’’ He that, like the ant, gathereth in summer is a w 
son. We should lay up stores: of knowledge, wisdom, and 
good deeds, If born of the Spirit, we must walk in the Spirit, 
and bring forth the fruit of the Spirit—as they are described 
by the apostle in Gal, v. 22, 25 


December 21,—AutTuMN. “ The summer is ended,” (Jer, viii, 20.) Teats 
Jor Repetitionn—Morning, Prov. vi. Atternoon, Heb. iii, 12; Even- 
ing, Gal, v. 22, 2d. 

Mr. Jay observes, “ How fleeting as well as varying are the 
seasons of the year! How insensibly have the months of » 
spring and summer vanished! And nature has no sooner 
attained its maturity, than we behold its declension and decay. 
The ticlds are now shorn of their produce, the beauties of the 
garden are withered, the woods are changing their verdure, 
and the trees shedding their foliage.” Already the summer 
heat has abated, the days are shortened, and the evenings 
come at an early hour, the darkness and the damp prevent our 
accustomed stroll; and though our barns may be filled with 
plenteousness, and our presses burst with new wine, yet we 
are conscious of a deprivation of many pleasures. 


This change and decay serve as a striking illustration of 
human life. We never continue in one stay: our comforts 
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come and go; our friends depart from us one after another ; 
and we do well to seek after those pleasures which are at 
God's right hand for evermore. ‘The vigour of manhood will 
soon be followed by the decay of agg. Yea, we do all fade as 
a leaf; dropping ono after another to the ground, until all 
shall have disappeared. [lessed be God, who, through his 
dear Son, has provided for all who believe an inheritance 
that fadeth not away, but abideth for ever. 


December 28.—Wintsr. “Who can stand before his cold 2?” (Psalm 
exivii. 17.) Terts for Repetition rning, dob xxxviii. % 10; After- 
noon, Psalm cili. 3, 4; Evening, Job xxix. LL, 12. 

Now, how chanted the scene! We are remarking one to 
another, how cold it is to-day; we watch the thermometer 
every one has a word to say about the frost, theauce, the snow 
we put onour warmest apparel! ; we see but littleto invite us 
out of dors; the fields have lost their attractions; the birds 
have ceased their warblings ; the dews are heavy and fre- 
quent ; the sun seldom shows his face ; and when we ro 
abroad, we hasten to return to the warmed room and the 
cheerful fire. 

CGiod reians even here: the sun he has sent to cladden other 
regions; he maketh winter as well as summer, and both are 
salutary and useful, One eroult it come without the other. 
The seed must needs die in the: wropnd before it will spring 
up and grow. Coatings of icc snow are most valuable. 
giveth snow like wool; he iscattereth the hoar frost-like 
ashes : he eaatees forth his ice bike morsels : who can stand 

Gratitude becomes us, and shogld fill our Rathi with God's 
Praise, since all our comforts Lone from his hands our 

L food, our clothing, our all. 
Let us pity those who are wit houg these comforts, and do all 


habitation, our health, our fuel, 


we can to make others h: appy. é 
Thus has the year rolled roi ang, and each of us is one year 
nearer the grave and eternity. Awe f. also nearer heaven ? 


Hi. H, 
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